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Preface 


This volume is comprised of 70 peer-reviewed papers (articles as well as short and technical reports) that were 
part of a larger number of papers and posters presented at the Sixth International Congress for Underwater Archaeology 
(IKUWAS), held at the Western Australian Maritime Museum in Fremantle, from 28 November to 1 December 2016. 
Acceptance and processing of submissions for this volume began the following year, in 2017. 


The papers in this volume have been largely organised according to their session themes, arranged here as chapter 
themes. Given the broad subject areas included, some of these themes were consequently merged or broadened to 
accommodate other papers, and avoid the occurrence of just one or two papers in a chapter. As will be evident, this 
was not possible for every paper; however, the chapter themes are indicated in the contents table as a guide to the 
sequencing of the flow of papers. 


As much as possible, we have attempted to leave the language and style as close to the authors' original as possible. 
This has meant that certain papers may have a 'speech' feel in certain contexts, but overall, the language has been 
kept as formal and consistent as reasonably possible. 


As this is the first of the IKUWA conference proceedings to be peer-reviewed, the editors accepted a risk in 
deciding to undertake the additional layer and complexity of tasks that would consequently be involved; and, the 
time it would take to complete the entire process for each submission. Although extremely time consuming and 
painstaking in many respects due to the sheer workload (all of the work had to be undertaken in personal time, and 
outside of normal, full time work, and even holiday commitments), the resulting peer-reviewed publication has 
been a worthwhile effort. 


The remainder of this preliminary section describes the organisation of the conference primarily to acknowledge 
all those who played a part in the entire journey, and gives insight into some of the mechanics involved in preparing 
these proceedings. 


We hope that researchers of all capacities will find this volume helpful, informative and thought-provoking. 


Editors, April 2020 
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Conference Organisation and Acknowledgements 


This section serves to acknowledge all those who were involved in, and who supported, the organisation of IKUWA6. 
Given the scale of the event and the number of people involved in so many ways and at so many levels, it is impossible 
to name everyone who contributed to the resounding success of the conference and its associated academic and 
social programming. Nevertheless, a number of individuals, organisations, businesses and agencies deserve special 
mention. Those whose contributions were most essential are acknowledged and thanked in the following pages. 


Background and objectives 


The idea to bid for IKUWA6 was conceived by Jennifer Rodrigues who felt it would be timely to bring a major 
international conference that covers the broad content of maritime archaeology and history to Australasia, and 
to provide a very real opportunity for countries in the region and the wider southern hemisphere to participate. 
Attending conferences in Europe or the US has long been a significant challenge for many of our South-east Asian 
neighbours and colleagues in particular, yet important research and initiatives that were being undertaken in this 
region meant that their programmes had much to offer on the international stage. This was, thus, identified as a 
favourable occassion to forge and reinforce connections with our colleagues in the Pacific as well as East and South- 
east Asia, and to bring together northern and southern hemisphere researchers in this field. In particular, it was 
a chance to highlight the connections of our shared heritage stories across the globe. Holding a major conference 
such as IKUWA was a chance to overcome years of challenges faced by Australian colleagues who were trying to 
bring other major international conferences held in the US to Australia, but met much resistance due to the distance 
and cost for northern hemisphere colleagues to travel to Australia. 


Having obtained the support of the Perth Convention Bureau, Tourism WA and the Western Australian Museum, the 
decision was made to bid for IKUWA6 at the meeting of IKUWAA at Zadar, Croatia, in 2011. The bid team comprised 
Jennifer Rodrigues, Wendy van Duivenvoorde, Michael Gregg, Andrew Viduka and Arianna Traviglia who played 
essential roles in the preparation and delivery of the bid, as well as in promoting the unique benefits of holding 
IKUWA6 in Australia, which was integral to the eventual outcome of the bid in terms of garnering support from the 
voting delegates. Australia unanimously won the bid, and we thank everyone who supported it. The IKUWA Steering 
Committee agreed for Australia to host the conference in 2016, only two years after IKUWA5 — held at Cartagena, 
Spain, in late 2014 — in order to coincide with Western Australia's 400th anniversary of the first recorded European 
landing in October 1616. It seemed timely to have these events corresponding in the same year culminating in major 
State and institutional celebrations. These led to 2016 being a significant year for Western Australia's contributions 
to the field of maritime cultural heritage and history, all of which were hugely successful due in no small part to the 
strength and support of the Western Australian Museum. 


Acknowledgements 


All major international events require a significant and sustained effort to deliver a successful outcome in many 
disparate ways, and IKUWA6 was no different. The organisation of this international conference — the first time 
it has been held outside of Europe — required the genuine and long lasting commitment and support of so many 
individuals, teams, agencies, committees, institutions and supporters to finally deliver a hugely successful outcome 
for the delegates, the committees, sponsors, patrons and all who were connected to it. Holding the conference 
outside Europe for the first time presented some significant challenges such as the fact that the rest of the Steering 
Committee members were based in Europe so that the usual site inspections, meetings and normal protocols had to 
do be done differently. For this reason also, a considerable number of associated programmes were offered as part 
of the IKUWA6 conference, and aggressive marketing carried out very early promoting Western Australia and the 
rest of the country as a summer destination in conjunction with attending IKUWA6. As well, IKUWA is an inclusive 
conference that encompasses all aspects of the field of maritime archaeology, heritage management, museum 
representations and community engagements, amongst many others. The structure and scale of its conferences, 
therefore, require careful management in terms of representation and thematic organisation especially where 
parallel sessions occur. The complete support received from members of the Steering Committee, and their trust 
in the IKUWA6 organisers, gave the organising team much confidence in delivering a high quality and memorable 
event. 
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IKUWA steering committee 


The IKUWA Steering Committee consists of founding members and those who were involved in chairing previous 
conferences, since the time of its inception in Germany in the late 1990s. The committee is wholeheartedly thanked 
for their invaluable advice the whole way through the organisation of IKUWA6. Special mention is made of Hanz 
Martin (Germany), Mark Beattie-Edwards (England), Beat Eberschweiler (Switzerland), David Blackman (England) 
and Hrvoje Potrebica (Croatia) for their outstanding support in the lead up to, during, and after IKUWA6, drawn 
from their own past experiences and humble leadership. 


Hanz Guenter Martin Chair Deutsche Gesellschaft zur Fórderung der Unterwasserarcháologie e.V., 
Germany 

David Blackman Vice-Chair University of Oxford, England 

Peter Winterstein IKUWA1 Deutsche Gesellschaft zur Fórderung der Unterwasserarcháologie e.V, 
Germany 

Beat Eberschweiler IKUWA2 Swiss Society of Underwater Archaeology, Switzerland 

Mark Beattie-Edwards ^ IKUWA3 Nautical Archaeology Society, England 

Luka Bekié IKUWA4 International Centre for Underwater Archaeology, Croatia 

Hrvoje Potrebica IKUWA4 University of Zagreb, Croatia 

Ivan Negueruela IKUWA5 National Museum of Underwater Archaeology (ARQVA), Spain 

Jennifer Rodrigues IKUWA6 Western Australian Museum, Australia 

Arianna Traviglia IKUWA6 Italian Institute of Technology / Universita Ca ‘Foscari Venezia, Italy 


IKUWA6 honorary committee 


AnHonorary Committee was formed well ahead of the conferenceto strengthen the event's profile. The composition 
of the Committee signified the highest governmental and institutional support for the principles that IKUWA6 
represented in promoting the preservation and sharing of our collective global maritime heritage, community 
engagements and educational opportunities. In alphabetical order, the committee comprised: 


Alec Coles Chief Executive Officer, Western Australian Museum / IKUWA6 host, 
Perth 

His Excellency Paulo da Cunha Alves Ambassador of Portugal to Australia, Canberra 

The Honourable John Day, MLA Minister for Health, Culture and the Arts, Western 
Australia, Perth 

Elisa de Cabo de la Vega Secretaría de Estado de Cultura, Ministerio de 
Educación, Cultura y Deporte / IKUWAS host, Madrid 

Ulrike Guérin Secretariat of the 2001 Convention on the 


Protection of the Underwater Cultural Heritage, Cultural Heritage 
Protection Treaties Section, UNESCO Paris 


Martin Hadlow Deputy Chair, Australian National Commission for 
UNESCO, Queensland 

Chris Johnston Assistant Secretary, Department of the Environment and Energy, 
Canberra 

His Excellency Christophe Lecourtier Ambassador to Australia for France, Canberra 

Her Excellency Mrs Erica Schouten Ambassador to Australia for the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, Canberra 

Arturo Rey da Silva Secretariat of the 2001 Convention on the Protection of the 


Underwater Cultural Heritage, 
Cultural Heritage Protection Treaties Section, UNESCO Paris 


Each member was kept updated in the lead up to, and following, the conference in relation to the planning, status, 
programmes as well as final statistics and outcomes. Being directly connected with the conference via a high profile 
online presence, it was important to ensure that all members of the committee were in agreement with decisions 
made and programmes organised, including feedback from delegates after the event. The IKUWA6 organisers 
remain deeply grateful to the Honorary Committee for its support during the entire journey. 
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IKUWA6 conference chairs 


The three Conference Chairs led the organisation and decision-making of every logistical aspect of the conference 
—planning, managing, budgeting, accounting, making, choices, solving issues, editing, and completing a large 
volume of endless tasks. 


Jennifer Rodrigues Western Australian Museum, Fremantle 
Arianna Traviglia University of Venice, Venice 
Andrew Viduka Department of Environment and Energy, Canberra 


Organising committee and volunteers 


The IKUWA6 organising committee of volunteers was carefully selected for their expertise, abilities, skills, 
professionalism and reliability to undertake and efficiently deliver on expectations to a very high level. The 
Conference Chairs are deeply indebted to each one for delivering on a wide range of expectations that are too 
many to list here but included seemingly minor details that made an important difference in delivering the sorts of 
outcomes that impacted on delegates’ experiences. A select few went beyond the call of duty especially as it became 
evident that others were hampered by heavy remote work commitments and time in the field but were still able to 
contribute much effort and energy to help bring everything together. These are highlighted under their relevant 
sections below. This Committee comprised: 


Nicolas Bigourdan Western Australian Museum, Fremantle 
Charlotte Minh Ha Pham Murdoch University, Perth 

Michael Gregg Western Australian Museum, Fremantle 
Vicki Richards Western Australian Museum, Fremantle 
Danielle Wilkinson Cosmos Archaeology Pty Ltd, Sydney 
Kotaro Yamafune Texas A&M University, Texas 

Jim Stedman Archaeos Pty Ltd, Perth 

Kevin Edwards Tempus Archaeology, Fremantle 

Della Scott-Ireton University of West Florida, Florida 
Rebecca Ryan University of Sydney, Sydney 
Cassandra Wilson Western Australian Museum, Fremantle 
Abhirada Pook Komoot Independent Researcher, Bangkok 

Jun Kimura Tokai University, Japan 

Graeme Henderson Wreck Check Inc., Perth 


Thanks are also due to: Jocelyn Skeggs (formerly with Perth Convention Bureau) for her invaluable support and 
advice for the team to travel to Croatia to present a very strong bid; as well as Heather McFarlane, Patrick Baker, 
Donna Wallis-Smith and Carol Harwood (Western Australian Museum, Perth) for their significant support and 
contributions along the way. 


Asmall cohort of local and international student volunteers joined the organisers at the last stage to assist with day- 
to-day integral duties to ensure everything would progress smoothly, indeed progress at all. These volunteers play 
a critical role in major occassions such as this, and each one is warmly acknowledged for his or her commitment, 
professionalism and collegiate spirit they brought with them. Servicing of the registration desks at the beginning 
and throughout the conference meant that the sudden influx of registrants on the very first morning was managed 
smoothly. The background work in organising the administration was pivotal in seeing this progress smoothly from 
the start. The accepting, testing and delivering of all electronic files for speaker presentations ahead of respective 
sessions resulted in an extremely efficient and smooth running of these sessions. They also provided general 
technical support, which ensured that on-the-spot technical challenges were resolved quickly and efficiently 
to reduce or eliminate any potential impact on the extremely tight session timeframes and, consequently, the 
overarching schedule. Thanks also to the large number of volunteers who helped with the tedious but important 
organisation of the delegate conference bags, nametags and other logistics. 


Major partner and sponsor 


As the sole major partner and the biggest sponsor, the Western Australian Museum, deserves a very special 
acknowledgement. In particular, its Chief Executive Officer Alec Coles deserves particular mention for his 


extraordinary support at so many levels — for agreeing to host the conference at its Maritime Museum venue in 
Fremantle at what was the height of its commercial opportunities for event bookings, for seeking a second venue 
as a third presentation space (without being asked!) when it became evident that the numbers were growing with 
more delegates wanting to be included in the programme, for underwriting the event, and for the organisational 
resources that went into delivering the conference in its entirety, which by the end was enormous. Securing the 
third presentation space and negotiating its free use on behalf of the organisers enabled more presenters to be 
included in the programme and was deeply appreciated. The Organising Committee remains indebted to Alec Coles 
and the Western Australian Museum for providing immense support for IKUWA6. 


Additional sponsors, supporters and exhibitors 


Another major sponsor, the Honor Frost Foundation, funded a considerable number of delegates to attend IKUWA6 
and present their research. The Perth Convention Bureau and Tourism WA provided critical and substantial funding 
for the bidding of IKUWA6 in 2011 in Zadar, Croatia, and then subsequently for the marketing and promoting of 
the conference within Australia and overseas. Silentworld Foundation sponsored the opening night's Welcome 
Reception, which allowed for a very successful and fun evening. 


James McKibbin (Fremantle Zoetrope) produced and supported the series of lighthearted and deliberately amusing 
promotional videos titled 'Are you in?' as part of the marketing campaign for the conference. It provided an element 
of fun for those involved and delighted many viewers. The organisers thank all those who participated in these 
videos because each person had to be filmed, or had to organise their own filming, which was done all around the 
world. Nicolas Bigourdan is specially acknowledged for his enormous efforts in managing this series of recordings 
and pulling together so many challenging elements. The Embassy of the Kingdom of the Netherlands in Canberra 
sponsored a social networking event on the second night of the conference. This was an added celebration to 
Western Australia's state commemorations of the 400th anniversary of the first recorded European (Dutch) contact 
with the west coast, a major State government programme that the Western Australian Museum played a key role 
in delivering through a combination of award-winning programmes in 2016, and which connected nicely with 
IKUWA6. 


SRA Technology provided important financial support and delegate gifts, and was as an event exhibitor. Fremantle 
Port Authority allowed for the use of historic C Shed as a third parallel session space, and which included the poster 
display. Professional Diving Services in Melbourne, especially Malcolm Venturoni, are thanked for their financial 
support and gift for the delegates’ conference packs. The Australasian Institute of Maritime Archaeology permitted 
the conference website to be hosted via its web domain. The content was subsequently scaled down and migrated 
to the website of the Nautical Archaeology Society (NAS) in the UK after IKUWA6 was over, and for the processing of 
the proceedings; the NAS generously hosts all legacy web content of all previous IKUWA conferences. 


Patronage 


Patrons of the conference are acknowledged for the support that their respective and collective brands and high 
profiles afforded IKUWA6. These comprised agencies, academic and government departments, as well as associations 
of international standing that provided the highest form of ethical and moral support for the principles of IKUWA6. 
Members included: 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), Paris 
Advisory Council on Underwater Archaeology (ACUA), International 

Australia’s International Council on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS), Australia 
Nautical Archaeology Society (NAS), England 

Alliance Francaise de Perth, Perth 

Embassy of France, Canberra 

Universita Ca ‘Foscari Venezia, Venice 


Before the conference 


Because IKUWA6 was the first time an IKUWA conference was to be held outside Europe, promoting the event and 
attracting delegates from the northern hemisphere posed a challenge, whilst the opportunity — a primary objective 
for bringing the conference to Australia — was also identified in being able to attract delegates, researchers and 
practitioners from the Pacific island states, South-east Asia and the surrounds. Consequently, promotions started 
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in the years prior in order to attract as many delegates and supporters as possible and raise the profile of the 
conference to far reaching destinations. The aggressive marketing was viewed as necessary to allow individuals 
and agencies to factor this event into their projected schedules and budgets for attending the conference, allowing 
as much lead up time as possible for interested participants to attempt to make the most of their visit in their 
planning. IKUWA6 was also promoted at other international conferences in Europe, and the IKUWA6 organisers 
thank these organisations. 


Andrew Viduka very successfully managed the sponsorship responsibilities and vital stakeholder relationships 
for the conference including other crucial responsibilities from Canberra — these were integral for the success of 
progressing various elements. Arianna Traviglia provided much needed technical and administrative input, designs, 
budgeting, and important communications, first from Sydney then from Venice. Jennifer Rodrigues built and 
maintained the website for the conference and associated tours; and, managed the marketing strategy, logistics and 
administration necessary including the team on the ground. Jennifer had designed the conference logo in 2011 as 
part of the bid in Zadar. The concept took its inspiration from at least one age-old Australian aboriginal art practice, 
with colours and patterns representing earth and sea. The logo design features the central wave pattern of past 
IKUWA logos whilst incorporating indigenous Australian motifs and colours that embody both the prehistoric and 
maritime identities of Australia. Support from the Museum particularly with on-line registration for the conference 
and associated programming meant this process was smoothly carried out. This was the first time registration was 
created for an event of this nature and scale by the Museum, and a special thanks is extended to Heather McFarlane 
and the IT team for their crucial support. 


IKUWA6 was the first time that a call for sessions was publicised rather than the organising committee constructing 
these first then inviting abstracts. Once finalised, a call for papers was announced. In vetting the sessions and 
associated papers, it became clear that there was a massive oversubscription of abstracts for both paper and 
poster presentations then could be accommodated. As a result, the conference chairs felt it necessary to manage 
the accepted papers and posters closely to ensure the venue could physically and practically accommodate the 
submissions accepted within a reasonably planned schedule. Like all IKUWA conferences, all abstracts were peer 
and blind reviewed; any disagreements were handed over to a third appropriate reviewer in the subject matter 
before final decisions were made. Here again, the organisers sincerely thank all reviewers and authors, and the 
IKUWA Steering Committee. 


As the organisation progressed in 2016, it became evident that the marketing strategy had been overly successful. 
Registrations were became over-subscribed, with more local, national and international presenters wanting to be 
included but who had to be placed on the waitlist, or offered the opportunity to present a poster due to limitations 
for speaker spots available. The third space (C Shed) outside of the Western Australian Maritime Museum but within 
close walking distance was secured, which allowed for the number of presenters to be immediately expanded, 
though still not all could be included. Nevertheless, it further fulfilled IKUWA's desire to include as many delegates 
and presenters as possible at all conferences. IKUWA also has a tradition of viewing and treating all delegates and 
presentations as equal, a reason why no keynote addresses were included in the programme. Ideally, a conference 
with a single session would allow the richest of engagements for all delegates. Understandably, however, large 
conferences face time constraints and high costs meaning that this is often impossible, particularly conferences 
that cover all areas of the field such as IKUWA does. Consequently, registrations were closed more than a month 
before the conference due to the oversubscription, as considerations had to be made regarding space, safety issues 
and the sheer management of delegate numbers. 


The conference and associated programmes 


The conference was organised with several objectives in mind — to allow the maximum number of high quality 
papers and posters to be included; to attempt the least number of parallel sessions as possible for maximum 
engagement for all participants; to allow as many opportunities as possible for participants to reconnect and 
develop new networks for potential collaborations during the conference; to keep all associated fees and costs as 
low as possible for maximum participation; and, to ensure everything ran as smoothly as possible so that delegates 
could enjoy and take away the best experience possible. 


IKUWA6 welcomed nearly 300 delegates representing 41 nations or islands; more than half travelled from overseas 
to hear, read about or discuss some 170 presentations in the programme. More than 30 posters and more than 
130 oral presentations were delivered over the four days across three parallel sessions, which included dedicated 
sessions for viewing of posters and ability to engage directly with poster presenters. A UNESCO roundtable session 
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was held as the first session on day one. Our thanks to Ulrike Guerin from UNESCO Paris for leading the organisation 
of this, and coordinating the programme. All session organisers, session chairs and presenters are acknowledged for 
their efforts, and all delegates are thanked for participating in the conference, as everyone played a part in making 
IKUWA6 the success that it was. 


A dedicated ‘book room’ was organised in the Maritime Museum for delegates and sponsors who wanted to promote 
their publications and projects, including banners, flyers and other materials. The room turned out to be a welcome 
quiet ‘getaway’ for delegates who needed to do some focused work or preparations whilst enjoying views of 
Fremantle’s working harbour and the Indian Ocean. 


Pre-conference workshop 


The weekend before the start of the formal presentation sessions saw a two-day intensive workshop on 3D Multi- 
Image Photogrammetry. This two-part, two-day course was sold out several weeks before the conference yet 
organisers still kept receiving requests so both classes were beyond capacity but manageable. Taught by Kevin 
Edwards and Kotaro Yamafune, and assisted by Patrick Baker, the first day was an introduction to basic concepts 
and applications; and, the second involved more intermediate and advanced concepts and applications. All 
instructors are duly acknowledged for their initiatives and efforts in preparing for the workshop and for organising 
all equipment and materials. 


Opening Night Welcome Reception 


As acknowledged above, Silentworld Foundation sponsored the Welcome Reception on the opening night. It was 
a hugely successful occassion that allowed many old friends and colleagues to reconnect as well as establish new 
networks ahead of an intense but fun week. The Foundation was particularly understanding and generous in 
agreeing to increase its sponsorship late in the process when registration for this opening went beyond expected 
numbers and hit capacity so that catering and associated costs consequently increased. The organisers remain 
extremely grateful to Paul Hundley and the Foundation for their generous support, which enabled the event to be 
a huge success. 


To pay respect to the fact that we were on Aboriginal land and country, Len Collard (University of Western Australia) 
is warmly thanked for conducting, as part of the opening ceremony, a very moving ‘Welcome to Country’, an 
extremely important Australian Indigenous ceremony that can only be performed by a recognised elder. Visitors 
are welcomed to their Country (local homeland), enjoying the safe passage granted, and recognising the ancestral 
spirits past, present and emerging. In Australia, this sacred observance highlights the cultural significance of the 
land and surrounds to a particular clan or language group. 


John Bannister & the Charisma Brothers provided the entertainment on the Opening Night, ameaningful connection 
with the Museum in that the lead, John Bannister Jr., is the son of the late John Bannister, a former CEO of the 
Western Australian Museum. All speakers on the night are gratefully acknowledged: Len Collard, Alec Coles (Master 
of Ceremonies), Jennifer Rodrigues, Hanz Martin and last but not least, then Minister for Culture and the Arts, John 
Day, for officially opening the event. 


Informal Networking Evening 


As acknowledged above, the Embassy of the Kingdom of the Netherlands in Canberra sponsored this event. The 
organisers are grateful to the Embassy and its staff for their generosity and for organising the event. It was a 
nice ending to what was an extremely intense year of commemorations surrounding the 400th anniversary State 
celebrations. 


Conference Dinner 


A social dinner was held on the last night of the conference. Leading this planning was Vicki Richards who deserves 
special acknowledgement. The dinner was held at the Fremantle Sailing Club, situated with spectacular views of the 
Indian Ocean and its unique sunsets. Considering the various dietary requirements, a desire to keep costs as low as 
possible and other logistical factors involved, the dinner and entertainment was a massive success and all who were 
involved are duly acknowledged. The same IKUWA6 student volunteers and Charlotte Pham are also acknowledged 
again for the critical part they played in ensuring everything ran smoothly. 
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Conference Tours 


The conference offered four tours to delegates — before, during and after the formal presentation sessions. A 
very special acknowledgement must go to Nicolas Bigourdan for his noteworthy achievement in singlehandedly 
organising all of these, coordinating participants who registered, fielding all queries, and liaising with tour operators 
including hiring and driving of buses to assist participants with pick-ups and drop offs. 


= Abrolhos Islands Shipwrecks Special Tour (Full Day) 
This was a very rare and unique day trip that involved participants flying from Perth to Geraldton, then flying 
in a small aircraft over the stunning Abrolhos Islands to view the Batavia (1629) and Zeewijk (1727) Dutch VOC 
shipwrecks. It included time for snorkelling, morning tea and lunch on one of the islands. It was an opportunity 
to view the beautiful Houtman Abrolhos, 60km west of Geraldton on the mid-west coast. The Abrolhos consists 
of 122 islands and associated coral reefs. The marine environment is a meeting place for tropical and temperate 
sea life, and is one of the world’s most important seabird breeding areas. 


= Fremantle Prison Torchlight Tour (Evening) 
This fascinating, peculiar and somewhat eerie evening tour involved going through the old Fremantle Prison 
— Western Australia’s only World Heritage Listed building. 


= Swan Valley Wine Tour (Half Day) 
This fun tour included wine, cheese and beer tastings, and historical background information about the Swan 
Valley — one of the oldest wine regions in Western Australia, and Australia. 


= Rottnest Island Dive and Snorkel Trip to Shipwreck Sites (Full Day) 
This popular day trip involved a boat ride from Fremantle to selected shipwreck sites around Rottnest Island 
(19 km west of the mainland) with a barbeque lunch on board. 


The phenomenal effort in organising all of these tours was no mean feat and the team remains deeply grateful to 
Nicolas. 


Post IKUWA6 and proceedings 


Feedback received from a vast number of delegates personally to the organisers, through emails and primarily via 
social media, strongly indicated that the entire conference event was a resounding success. Delegates felt it was 
very professionally organised, presentations were of high quality, and that they had a meaningful and enjoyable 
experience. This was heartening for the organising committee, volunteers and for the Museum who, individually 
and collectively, invested an enormous volume of resources and sacrifices to deliver the best experience possible. 


A heartfelt ‘thank you’ is extended to all of the volunteers, named and not named here, for their time and efforts, 
which played a part in the experiences of the conference delegates, many of whom came from very far flung 
locations and were first time visitors to Australia. The Conference Chairs are also grateful to those who helped with 
the clean up and post conference tasks after IKUWA6 was over. 


Processing of the conference proceedings began the following year, in 2017. The editors thank everyone who was 
involved in this process including authors, reviewers and sponsors of this publication (listed below). To manage the 
entire process, a free online journal management system, Open Journal System (OJS), was selected. The system was 
acceptable overall albeit with a few technical issues. Much confusion occurred at the submission stage in terms of 
text and image files being uploaded to incorrect categories, uploading of incorrect or duplicated image files and 
missing figures, and image files that did not meet requirements. Non-compliance with author guidelines was an 
overall significant challenge that proved extremely time consuming to rectify and this occurred at all stages with 
some of the submissions. Many of these issues caused significant confusion, which needed to be rectified before 
subsequent stages could proceed. The system was new to many so the lack of familiarity was often a factor. Another 
time-consuming element involved reviewers who agreed to review papers, held onto these for months, but were 
then unable to review them due to being ill or busy; and, unfortunately, a number of papers went through this cycle 
multiple times. Despite the many challenges, all authors are acknowledged for seeing through the processing of their 
papers until the end and are thanked for their patience. All reviewers are acknowledged for their time and effort in 
enabling this to be a peer-reviewed volume — their time, valuable input and decisions and recommendations on the 
papers they reviewed are very much appreciated. Particular acknowledgement to Hanz Martin, Chair of the IKUWA 
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Steering Committee, for his consistent and valued support and for taking on more than the allocated reviews when 
this was urgently needed. Some papers could not be accepted into this volume due to reviewers’ feedback and 
recommendations; we hope these authors were able to publish their work via other avenues in order to disseminate 
information about their projects and findings. 


A number of agencies provided financial support that enabled publication of this volume. Special thanks again are 
extended to the Western Australian Museum and Commonwealth Department of Environment and Energy, and we 
specifically acknowledge once again Andrew Viduka for his invaluable efforts in this regard. 
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Final thoughts 


IKUWA6 would no doubt have benefited from availability of more session rooms and an expanded programme, 
which could have allowed for a higher number of presenters; however, this would have increased overall costs. 
Importantly, it was simply impossible despite exhaustive investigation by the team to seek further additional spaces 
to be available at that time within reasonable distance. The conference was over subscribed so that registrations 
had to be closed when numbers were becoming too high. The strict, blind review process that was implemented 
to select submissions based on quality and accuracy ensured that the standard of presentations, and therefore 
the academic and scientific substance of the conference, was very high. This was especially evident based on the 
feedback received from a vast number of delegates during and after the event. For all the efforts involved, and for 
all those who participated in the conference in all capacities, those who travelled long distances to Fremantle, 
and all who were involved in one way or another from the very early days until the end, the organisers are deeply 
grateful to each and every person. IKUWA6 brought together a vast number of delegates, these included pioneers 
in the field, students and researchers just starting their training or careers, mid-career professionals, and many 
other individuals and practitioners who had a genuine interest to be at IKUWA6. The programmes, presentations, 
supporters, sponsors, organisers, hosts, businesses and delegates collectively and individually contributed to the 
event's resounding success. 


The organising of IKUWA6, whilst largely rewarding and valuable in many respects, was undoubtedly a considerable 
challenge with many unforeseen and unfavourable situations that arose. Fortunately, the strength of the organising 
team and volunteers, the ongoing support of the Steering Committee and the Western Australian Museum, and the 
consistent encouragements from colleagues around the world ensured that the IKUWA6 team was able to achieve 
its aims. With the bid accepted in late 2011, the conference happening at the end of 2016, and the publication 
reaching its final stage in late 2019, the entire process has occupied a large portion of the Conference Chairs' and 
Editors' personal lives. It is with a large degree of relief that this project finally comes to an end. Notwithstanding 
the impact that organising a major international conference of this scale can have on individuals holding key roles, 
we nevertheless encourage others to genuinely consider taking on this challenge of organising future IKUWA 
conferences in as many different parts of the world as possible, with the aim of building upon past successes and 
experiences. Although exhausting, it is ultimately a rewarding experience, especially as IKUWA6 was able to attract 
many colleagues from nearby and neighbouring regions, which was a primary goal for bringing the conference to 
Australia. 


We look forward to reconnecting with friends and colleagues at the next IKUWA meeting, IKUWAT, in Helsinki, 
Finland. 
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A Brief Update on Australia’s Consideration and Status 
for Ratification of the UNESCO 2001 Convention on the Protection 
of the Underwater Cultural Heritage 


Andrew Viduka 


Department of Environment and Energy, Canberra, Australia 
andrew.viduka@awe.gov.au 


Abstract 


Australia has been actively considering ratification of the UNESCO 2001 Convention on the Protection of the Underwater Cultural 
Heritage since 2009. This short paper outlines the status of Australia’s consideration as of December 2014 and highlights the 
announcement made at the opening of the IKUWA6 Conference, by the Australian Government Minister for the Environment 
and Energy, that Australia will introduce new underwater cultural heritage legislation that would align with the Convention. 
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Background up to 2007 


Australia has played a leadership role in the development 
and negotiation of the UNESCO 2001 Convention on the 
Protection of the Underwater Cultural Heritage. In 1996 
Graeme Henderson, then Director of the Western Australian 
Maritime Museum, formed a special interest group within the 
Australian branch of the International Council on Monuments 
and Sites (ICOMOS) called The International Committee 
on the Underwater Cultural Heritage (ICUCH) (Henderson 
2014: 9-11). ICUCH was formed to promote international 
cooperation in the protection and management of underwater 
cultural heritage, and to advise ICOMOS on issues related 
to underwater cultural heritage around the world. One of 
the most significant outcomes of the group to date was the 
drafting of the 1996 ICOMOS-adopted International Charter 
on the Protection and Management of Underwater Cultural 
Heritage (ICOMOS 1998), which was confirmed in 2001 as the 
Annex to the UNESCO 2001 Convention on the Protection of 
the Underwater Cultural Heritage (the Convention). Other 
Australians—namely Lyndel Prott and Patrick O’Keefe— 
are better known for their significant roles in drafting the 
Convention itself (O’Keefe 2014: 7-8; Prott 2014: 5-6).It is, 
however, important to note that the efforts of these 
Australians are not in isolation and that many people 
throughout Australia, including Australian Government 
officers, by their actions, publications and research, 
have encouraged improvements to Commonwealth 
legislationin Australiaand consideration for ratification. 
It is impossible to list everyone who has contributed to 
changing Australia’s policy position with regards to 
the Convention but David Nutley and Mark Staniforth 
have been consistent vocal advocates for ratification 
and should be recognised for their individual efforts 
(Henderson and Viduka 2014: 1-36; McKenzie 2010: 
63-68; Nutley 2005: 40-43; Viduka 2012: 1-9; Viduka 
2014: 15-18). Equally important has been the advocacy 
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of the Australasian Institute for Maritime Archaeology 
(AIMA) and its members (Green 2004: 33-42; Jeffery 
2002: 75-82). AIMA is Australia's pre-eminent not-for- 
profit organisation dedicated to the preservation of 
underwater cultural heritage and represents a varied 
base of individuals from professionals through to 
interested members of the public. AIMA's ethics align 
with the Convention and AIMA Executive has been a 
vocal and ongoing advocate for the principles outlined 
in the Convention as well as Australia’s ratification. 


While Australia was present on 2 November 2001 
and voted for the Convention, the fourth Convention 
protecting cultural heritage, Australia has not yet 
ratified. This is seven years after the Convention came 
into force on 2 January 2009, following ratification by 
20 States. Indeed, in the Asia-Pacific region only two 
States have ratified, Iran and Cambodia.' This region 
is one of the least represented and Australia's lack of 
participation, ratification and leadership is noted by 
other regional States. 


Why ratify? 


Why should Australia ratify? A critical formal step 
in the ratification process is for a National Interest 
Analysis to be tabled in Parliament demonstrating the 
benefits and costs of ratification. It is, thus, important 
to understand the domestic and international reasons 
for ratification. Some of the objectives for Australia 
to amend its legislation and enable ratification of the 
Convention would be to: 


1 On 19 April 2018, the Federated States of Micronesia ratified the 
Convention, becoming the third State in the Asia-Pacific Region to 
do so. 
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e Provide a similar level of protection and 
recognition for underwater cultural heritage as 
that afforded to land-based heritage; 

e Enable the Australian Government Department 
responsible for administering the relevant 
legislation to lead in protecting Australia’s 
underwater cultural heritage located outside of 
Australian waters; 

e Simplify and create certainty in marine planning 
by incorporating all aspects of underwater 
cultural heritage protection within an updated 
Act; 

e Extend protection to aircraft wrecks and to their 
associated human remains; 

e Enable differentiation of human remains from 
other underwater relics; 

e Enable the Australian Government to use the 
cooperative protection mechanisms within the 
Convention to better protect our underwater 
heritage, outside of Australian jurisdictional 
waters, from the threat of interference and 
illegal salvage; 

e Incorporate international 
domestic heritage legislation; 

e Enable Australia to control the actions of foreign 
individuals and foreign flagged vessels, directed 
at underwater cultural heritage in waters 
beyond the Contiguous Zone out to the end of 
the Exclusive Economic Zone; and 

e Take an international role in the protection 
of underwater cultural heritage and ‘lead 
by example’ on this significant heritage 
preservation issue. 


underpinning to 


From a policy perspective, once Australia ratifies the 
Convention, it will enable the Australian Government 
to more actively engage with ratified and non-ratified 
countries to protect our overseas underwater cultural 
heritage. 


Activities since 2007 


Since 2007, Australia has been ‘actively’ considering 
the question of ratification. After several earlier efforts 
at reviewing the Historic Shipwrecks Act 1976, in 
2009 the Australian Government commenced a public 
review of the Act and consideration of ratification of 
the Convention (Viduka 2012: 3). The review itself was 
concluded without a report being finalised (McKenzie 
2010: 63-68; Viduka 2012: 3; Viduka 2014: 17). However, 
results from the review indicated that amending 
the Historic Shipwrecks Act 1976 and ratifying the 
Convention were supported by the community, States 
and the Northern Territory (Viduka 2014: 16-17). 
Ratification was not universally supported in 2009 
within the Australian Government; a question was 
raised about the potential impacts on sovereignty over 
sunken warships and aircraft. 


The most significant outcome stemming from the 
review was the endorsement by the Commonwealth, 
States and the Northern Territory of the 2010 Australian 
Underwater Cultural Heritage Intergovernmental 
Agreement (IGA). The IGA codifies the practices and 
processes for administering Australia’s underwater 
cultural heritage that have been in use for over 20 
years and requires all relevant States and the Northern 
Territory governments to undertake all necessary 
activities to enable the Commonwealth to ratify, should 
the Australian Government decide to do so (Viduka 
2014: 18). Ratification of the Convention will require: 
minor policy amendments to the Historic Shipwrecks 
Act 1976; a positive report by the Joint Standing 
Committee on Treaties of a National Interest Analysis; 
drafting of enabling legislation; and the agreement of 
the Federal Executive Council. 


Following extensive consultation, on 14 January 2014 
the then Minister for the Environment agreed to 
pursue amending the Historic Shipwrecks Act 1976 
to enable ratification of the Convention. This support 
was substantially withdrawn in late 2014 due to other 
Government priorities having precedence. In December 
2015, both the amendment of the Historic Shipwrecks 
Act 1976 and consideration for ratification were 
included in the Australian Heritage Strategy (2015: 31) 
as outcomes to be delivered by December 2018. 


Announced at the opening of the IKUWA6 Conference, 
the Minister for the Environment and Energy, the 
Hon Josh Frydenberg MP, committed to repealing the 
Historic Shipwrecks Act 1976 and the associated Historic 
Shipwrecks Regulations 1978, and to introducing new 
legislation that would align with the Convention. The 
Department of the Environment and Energy is now 
engaged in seeking drafting resources to prepare the 
Underwater Cultural Heritage Bill and associated 
regulations, and will work to meet the Australian 
Heritage Strategy timeline within available resources 
and Government priorities.’ 


This approach is in line with the Australian 
Government’s policies to modernise legislation and to 
have legislation in place that aligns with, and supports, 
a Convention prior to signing the Convention. 
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Abstract 


The ‘Belitung’ or ‘Tang Shipwreck’ collection, currently housed and cared for at the Asian Civilisations Museum in Singapore, 
has long been at the centre of contention concerning ‘best practice’ of underwater cultural heritage (UCH) management in 
South-east Asia, from a global perspective. Much research has been conducted on the collection with beneficial and valuable 
information still emerging, despite concerns raised over the method of excavation. Today, issues surrounding this dilemma 
remain contentious and unresolved. This overview explores this one case study, summarising: i) how the Asian Civilisations 
Museum has approached curating and managing the collection; ii) distinct views that have been at play; and, iii) responses to the 
question about how high-risk shipwrecks in South-east Asia should realistically be managed in the immediate and longer terms. 
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Introduction 


This paper forms part of a series of brief, topical 
presentations on the management of maritime cultural 
heritage, including legacy issues and consequent 
future options, using the case of the Tang shipwreck 
Collection. The ‘Belitung shipwreck’ or ‘Tang Shipwreck’ 
collection—as it is interchangeably referred to—is the 
focus of this paper due to ongoing contentious issues, 
and continuing challenges faced in South-east Asia. The 
region is expected by those on the outside to effectively 
manage their historic shipwrecks in accordance with 
accepted international standards, regardless of available 
resources and expertise. The 2001 UNESCO Convention 
on the Protection of the Underwater Cultural Heritage, 
which stipulates in situ preservation as the first option, 
and that UCH should not be commercially exploited 
or irretrievably dispersed, are used as the accepted 
standard to be measured against. 


This paper presents an overview of the realities and 
factual details of the contemporary political context 
surrounding the finding and excavation of the 
Belitung shipwreck, and the continuing controversy 
surrounding the associated collection because of 
who was involved in the excavation. It further raises 
questions about what we do with such a collection that 
embodies controversy yet still holds valuable, rare and 
important historical information not found elsewhere 
about Asia’s past—findings that continue to build upon 
existing knowledge and contribute comparative data 
to ongoing international scholarship. What lessons can 
we learn from this experience? Is there a way forward 
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that benefits communities, international scholarship, 
and the cultural heritage managers? 


The questions and arguments that are still being 
raised reflect the complex issues embodied within 
the Tang cargo case in terms of the impact on the site 
from the point of discovery; management of the site 
following discovery and excavation; management of 
the collection; and conditions that have long faced 
South-east Asia. Other examples are briefly touched 
on as points of reference but are otherwise outside the 
scope of this paper. 


It is worth noting that ‘maritime archaeologists’ do not 
consider professionals who operate in a commercial 
context such as in the Belitung excavation, to be 
maritime archaeologists; and, they do not consider 
the nature of the work to be ‘archaeology’ regardless 
of the methods and processes involved and even if 
the collection was kept together afterwards. Many 
historians with expertise in this area and long 
involvement with the discipline in South-east Asia do 
not share this view because of the valuable historical 
information that has resulted from the excavated 
evidence and subsequent research publications. For 
these reasons, this paper is written on the assumption 
that it will be read mainly by persons involved in this 
debate and familiar with this case study. 


Background 


In 1998, an Indonesian fisherman diving for trepang (sea 
cucumbers) in shallow waters discovered the Belitung 
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shipwreck located within the Gaspar Strait, which lies 
between the Indonesian islands of Bangka and Belitung. 
Less than 3km from Belitung Island in the Java Sea, he 
stumbled upon a mound of ceramics—mostly bowls 
and ewers—in an otherwise flat and featureless seabed 
(Flecker 2011: 101; Guy 2011: 30). The ship had been 
carrying ceramics, coins, bronze mirrors as well as 
other metal objects such as gold and silver boxes, bowls, 
platters and cups, and one glass bottle (Murphy 2017: 
19). The diver and his companions sold the position of 
the wreck site to Seabed Explorations GBR, a German 
company that held a survey and excavation licence 
issued by the Indonesian government. The subsequent 
recovery process or excavation, which occurred in 1998 
and 1999, was, therefore, a legally-conducted process. 


However, criticisms of the excavation citing ethical 
concerns still arise from maritime archaeologists based 
outside South-east Asia. These relate to who led the 
excavation and how the site was managed. There has 
also been aggressive pressure put on institutions to not 
showcase the collection to the public as this ‘endorses’ 
the ‘unethical’ treatment of UCH sites by non- 
archaeologists and potentially confuses the public— 
with two distinct arguments arising in a constantly 
heated debate that has seen virtually no progress on 
this polarising issue. 


Valuable information from the shipwreck 


Although the existence of Arab or Persian vessels on the 
sea route between the ports of West Asia and China had 
long been suspected, the Belitung shipwreck provides 
the first physical evidence of direct maritime trade 
between these regions during the Tang period (Murphy 
2017). Based on the study of the ship’s construction, 
materials and hull form including conjecture derived 
from the available evidence, the Belitung vessel 
appears to have been of Arab origin, suggesting that the 
Arabs and Persians traded directly with China as early 
as the 9th century. The Belitung vessel also carried 
the largest and most intact collection of Tang dynasty 
ceramics found in a single location. Given Belitung 
Island’s location off Southern Sumatra and proximity to 
Palembang, the capital of the maritime power, Srivijaya 
(7th-14th centuries), it is reasonable to assume that the 
ship was destined to dock at this port. This suggests 
the key role that Srivijaya played in the maritime trade 
routes that stretched from the Middle East to China. 


Active trading had, therefore, been underway long 
before the Portuguese arrived in Asia in their search 
for goods and spices. As further research by scholars 
advanced, there were indications that the ship ‘was 
manned by an international crew ... who lived and 
slept on deck’ while heavy loads of cargo were tightly 
packed below deck (Flecker 2017: 28-32). Importantly, 
the discovery, excavation and subsequent research 


significantly widened the boundaries of knowledge 
surrounding Chinese Tang dynasty maritime history, 
including the nature and dimensions of early Asian 
trade (Leow 2009). 


This is believed to be the earliest evidence of maritime 
trade between the Tang dynasty (618-907) and the 
Abbasid caliphate (750-1258). It reveals details not only 
about the ship and the men who sailed it but also the 
cargo, its production and markets (Murphy 2017). Its 
evidence has revealed valuable information that has 
filled historical gaps and confirmed previous hypotheses 
that commercial links between China, South-east 
Asia and the Middle East occurred at an earlier date 
than previously thought. In addition, the information 
acquired allowed for the study and reconstruction of 
a replica Arab dhow—the Jewel of Muscat—and for the 
replica to sail from Oman to Singapore, where it is now 
displayed at the Maritime Experiential Museum on 
Sentosa Island. 


The Cirebon wreck found off Java provides another 
example. In 2004-2006 a private company salvaged this 
wreck which revealed information about the Maritime 
Silk Route and other common trading routes between 
South-east Asia and other ports. No underwater 
archaeologist dived on this very deep site; however, the 
head of the diving team recorded the ship’s structure 
and condition in impressive detail. In actual fact, the 
vast volume of historical information on maritime trade 
in South-east Asia has come from wrecks excavated by 
non-archaeologists and their resulting publications. 
Much less has derived from works by professional 
maritime archaeologists. 


Fate of the Tang Shipwreck Collection 


It is important to note a few facts about the Belitung 
shipwreck case. The material was legally excavated and 
recovered by Tilman Walterfang/Seabed Explorations, 
permitted by a license issued by the Indonesian 
Government. After time spent in storage and much 
negotiating, on 24 February 2005, the entire collection 
was acquired for US$32 million by the Singapore 
Tourism Board (STB) on behalf of the Singapore 
government through Sentosa Leisure Management 
Pte Ltd. Singapore, therefore, became the sole owners 
of the Tang Shipwreck Cargo (Press release Sentosa 
Development Corporation 8 April 2005). This sparked 
controversy with some suggesting that, following this 
purchase, the Belitung cargo should be renamed the 
‘Tang Shipwreck Collection’ to disassociate the wreck 
from its find location, thereby allowing Singapore to 
more easily lay claim to the wreck (Pearson 201 6a: 10). 


To raise the profile of valuable information embodied 
within the Tang Shipwreck Collection, it has been 
publicly exhibited extensively in Singapore and 
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internationally. Much of the impetus for the travelling 
exhibitions from 2014 onwards has come from the 
borrowing institutions, many of which have national, 
municipal or provincial museum status in their 
respective countries. They are fully cognizant of the 
conditions under which the material was recovered but 
recognise the significance and value of this collection, 
and the importance of exhibiting it to the general 
public. 


Soon after the collection was acquired, highlights were 
displayed at the Asian Civilisations Museum (ACM) in 
Singapore, in an exhibition named Tang Treasures from 
the Sea. This took place from 15 June to 31 July 2005 
with over 100 objects shown including gold, silver and 
a selection of Chinese ceramics. The show drew visitors 
totalling over 150,000 (Krahl et al. 2011: xi). 


In 2011, an exhibition titled Shipwrecked: Tang Treasures 
and Monsoon Winds had been developed. It was jointly 
organised between the Singapore Tourism Board and 
the Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, 
Smithsonian Institution (FSG). Consisting of some 
450 artefacts from the collection, it was to first be 
exhibited in Singapore at the ArtScience Museum from 
19 February to 31 July 2011 then scheduled to travel 
to the FSG in the spring of 2012. The first leg of the 
exhibition at the ArtScience museum went as planned. 
However, at the same time, objections were beginning 
to surface across the Pacific, particularly amongst US- 
based archaeologists who argued that the FSG should 
refuse to exhibit the collection on ethical grounds. The 
issue began to grow more divisive in the US and, as 
the critics became more vocal, the FSG decided to re- 
evaluate its position and eventually the Smithsonian 
Institution cancelled the show. As a result, the show at 
the ArtScience Museum was extended until 2 October. 


By 2011-2012, serious consideration was being given 
to the Tang Shipwreck Collection being transferred 
over to the ACM from the Singapore Tourism Board 
so that it could not only be given a permanent home, 
but also become part of the national collection. This 
would also mean that the collection would now be 
managed by the full gamut of museum professionals— 
curators, collection managers and conservators. This 
would help to mitigate one of the strongest objections 
internationally—that the collection was owned by a 
tourism agency rather than a national museum. 


In March 2013 the Tang Shipwreck Collection was 
transferred over to the ACM. Construction of a new, 
purpose-built gallery was completed in September 
2015. The gallery, named after the Khoo Teck Puat 
Family in recognition of their donation, opened on 14 
November 2015 and displays over 800 objects from the 
wreck. A new catalogue, The Tang Shipwreck: Art and 
Exchange in the 9th century was published in April 2017 


to accompany the new gallery. The rest of the collection 
is stored at the Heritage Conservation Centre—the 
storage and conservation facility for Singapore’s 
national collection—and is accessible to scholars and 
students for research. The whole of the excavated 
Belitung collection has been kept together because of 
fortuitous circumstances. It could easily have been sold 
piecemeal to private collectors, as was the case with 
the Binh Thuan wreck (referred to below). The ACM’s 
public display specifically highlights and explains the 
difference between an archaeological excavation and a 
commercial approach recovery such as in this case. It, 
thereby, in no way claims that the site was adequately 
excavated in a scientific way from the perspective 
of archaeologists, and, just as crucially, seizes the 
opportunity to inform its visitors about this difference. 


In the interim, the collection travelled to the newly 
opened Aga Khan Museum (AKM) in Toronto and was 
exhibited from 13 December 2014 to 26 April 2015. 
During the planning stages of the exhibition, it had been 
agreed between the ACM and AKM that the controversy 
should be tackled head-on. A one-day symposium was 
consequently organised for 28 February 2015. Key 
figures involved in maritime archaeology were invited 
to participate in a roundtable discussion on the issues 
surrounding this case. The show garnered positive 
reviews in the local and national Canadian press and 
there were no protests or objections received from the 
archaeological community in North America. 


With the success of the Aga Khan Museum show, a 
number of international museums began to approach 
the ACM about borrowing items from the Tang 
Shipwreck Collection. The first was the Institut du 
Monde Arabe, Paris, and the Museum of European and 
Mediterranean Civilisations in Marseille who wished to 
borrow some items as part of a larger exhibition they 
were mounting called Aventuriers des mers. The ACM 
agreed. The show ran from 17 November 2016 to 5 
March 2017 at the Institut du Monde Arabe; and from 17 
May to 25 September 2017 at the Museum of European 
and Mediterranean Civilisations. 


On 7 March 2017, a jointly curated show between the 
ACM and the Asia Society opened in New York. Titled 
Secrets of the Sea: A Tang Shipwreck and Early Trade in 
Asia, the exhibition ran until 4 June 2017. Initial press 
previews were rather neutral with a New York Times 
article of 21 February 2017, outlining that the exhibition 
was happening despite the previous controversy. In a 
similar approach to the AKM show, two symposia were 
organised around the exhibition to deal with both the 
academic and historic significance of the collection as 
well as issues surrounding maritime archaeology and 
UCH management in South-east Asia. The exhibition 
also had a dedicated room dealing with the controversy, 
with folders made available containing related reading 
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material and press cuttings. Asia Society and the ACM 
viewed this as an opportunity to draw attention to 
the complex questions surrounding archaeological 
finds, artefact preservation and commercial salvage 
or excavations. On 6 March 2017, the Wall Street Journal 
published a very positive review of the exhibition and 
the historical significance of the shipwreck. 


The success of the Asia Society show was due to certain 
factors: 


e By introducing a strong educational aspect 
within a progressive approach, and discussing 
issues surrounding the recovery, and maritime 
archaeology in general, it essentially fulfilled a 
‘teaching moment’ role; 

e The collection was now in the care of a museum 
as opposed to a tourism board. The Asia Society 
could refer critics to the fact that the ACM now 
housed the collection, had it on permanent 
display and made it available to scholars and 
researchers—a situation that was not possible in 
2011; and, 

e From a media perspective, there was no real 
story surrounding the controversy anymore. 
There was no new angle to take per se, with 
newspapers generally not printing old news. 


From 11 December 2018 to 17 March 2019, part of 
the Tang Shipwreck Collection went on display at 
the National Research Institute of Maritime Cultural 
Heritage, Korea. This institute houses the Sinan 
shipwreck, a 14th-century vessel that sank off the coast 
of Korea. Fisherman discovered it in 1975 and it was 
excavated between 1976 and 1984 by Korean maritime 
archaeologists. It too reveals fascinating information 
about cultural exchanges that took place—this time 
between China, Korea and Japan in the 14th century. 
The exhibiting of the Tang shipwreck at a Korean 
national institution, dedicated to maritime archaeology, 
emphasises just how much viewpoints have shifted 
since 2011. The National Research Institute of Maritime 
Cultural Heritage clearly understood the significance 
of the Tang Shipwreck Collection with regards to Asian 
maritime history; and it was a unique opportunity for 
visitors to view two shipwrecks side-by-side. 


The permanent gallery at the ACM and the international 
exhibitions that have taken place to date illustrate just 
how much can be done with a collection like that of 
the Belitung shipwreck. Overall, it has not only made 
significant contributions to our understanding of Asian 
maritime history, it has also heightened awareness 
of maritime archaeology, issues relating to salvage, 
and the laws governing such resources in South-east 
Asia. Given all of this, is it really a feasible position to 
maintain—that this shipwreck should never have been 


recovered in the first place, even if this meant losing it, 
together with all that it has revealed to date? 


Realities of operating within local conditions 


The Belitung wreck shares similarities with the Binh 
Thuan wreck found off Vietnam’s south coast, but 
there are also differences between the two cases (e.g. 
the Belitung artefacts were kept intact; Binh Thuan 
artefacts were auctioned off). The Binh Thuan case, like 
the Belitung discovery, reinforces the necessity for a 
swift response to protect and record a shipwreck the 
moment it is discovered. The Binh Thuan was a Chinese 
vessel dating to the early 1600s, found off southern 
Vietnam’s coast in 2001 by fishermen whose nets 
became entangled with the remains. Local fishermen 
begin indiscriminately removing artefacts from the 
site and quietly selling them to local and international 
antique dealers (Pearson 2016: 14). The result: loss 
of valuable archaeological and historical evidence 
because, naturally, collectors will take what looks 
'nice' and 'valuable' and leave behind broken pieces 
that are of little or no monetary value. HMAS Perth is 
another in an endless list of examples of sites exposed 
to destruction, looting and exploitation (Pearson 2017; 
Yap 2016) in this region where no system of policing or 
protection can realistically be imposed at such remote 
yet accessible locations. 


Flecker (2002: 23) observed that the South-east Asian 
context is very different to the environment in which 
many other places operate—here, 'the priority must 
be to document those sites and the artefacts recovered 
before too much information is lost ... if commercial 
transactions are banned outright, the finders will 
be driven underground, and there will be no hope of 
archaeological intervention. It has been commercial 
companies hurriedly brought in by local governments 
to record and excavate these sites before looters 
remove all of the evidence and destroy the site who are 
then criticised for their level and quality of recording 
by those who have not proposed a feasible alternative 
by which to save the evidence. Can these countries 
really afford a maritime archaeological operation such 
as those of the Batavia (1629) or Mary Rose (1545), for 
example? The governments of these countries cannot 
yet afford to fund such a large-scale excavation or 
gather the expertise necessary, and in time, to excavate 
and analyse sites of such scale and importance (G. 
Wade, pers. comm. 2014). 


No one on either side of the argument denies that a full 
and sufficiently resourced archaeological approach to 
excavating the Tang shipwreck site would have been 
the ideal option, allowing the most comprehensive 
recording to yield the most information. However, the 
fact that extensive looting had already started—and 
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occurred between excavation seasons and afterwards— 
highlighted the urgent response needed. And, without 
any offering from maritime archaeological circles to 
assist or fund an archaeological excavation and manage 
an in situ preservation programme, the evidence and 
information that was saved would undoubtedly have 
been lost and the site potentially obliterated. 


In South-east Asia, how feasible is state-sponsored 
archaeological excavation? And, at what cost should 
in situ preservation be implemented when looting 
is certain to occur at the expense of irreplaceable, 
valuable cultural heritage? Who gets to decide on a 
black-and-white approach that is certain to result in a 
negative outcome? Like the Binh Thuan case, Pearson 
(2016: 11) logically observes that if the Belitung wreck 
was discovered today, a commercial excavation permit 
would not have been issued; but, just as significant, 
the wreck would also not have been preserved in situ. 
The collection currently displayed at the ACM would 
likely have been looted and sold on the black market 
to the detriment of international scholarship. Is this 
the preferred solution? Flecker (2017: 38) returned 
to the site in 2013 and found that the entire hull had 
been ripped apart by looters. As Nord (2017) observes, 
taking the black-and-white, purist approach can mean 
one ends up with the destruction of the site and loss of 
valuable information rather than what one is hoping to 
achieve. 


The way forward? 


In the current context, there are two distinct schools 
of thoughts: 


Purist approach? 


The maritime archaeological community generally 
has a black-and-white, purist view regarding 
archaeological sites being excavated by  non- 
archaeologists. Interestingly, this does not factor in the 
pioneers of the field who were not formally trained in 
archaeology—since there was no formal training then— 
or inexperienced archaeologists who themselves have 
excavated sites using questionable approaches and 
some of whom do not publish their results. 


For the purists, such excavations should be conducted 
by archaeologists, or not at all. The problem with this 
approach ina context like the Belitung and other similar 
sites is that it does nothing to preserve and protect 
these sites, once they are discovered by fishermen, in 
regions where livelihood is far more important than 
history. Furthermore, the idea that fishermen should, 
therefore, be educated is deeply flawed. 


e Would we rather see a site desecrated and 
destroyedthanexcavated by non-archaeologists? 


e If not, how then should local authorities deal 
with high-risk shipwreck sites completely at the 
mercy of looters? 


Ratifying the 2001 Convention does not, overnight or 
in the long-term, suddenly afford a site the protection 
it needs. Are looters really going to comply with the 
Convention or an in situ preservation programme 
because ‘experts’ implemented it? Now that the 
Belitung wreck collection exists in a museum but some 
prefer that it never be displayed for the public, what 
then, should be done with the collection? Should it be 
discarded or sold off? 


A compromise? 


Commercial maritime companies and maritime 
historians working in the South-east Asian region 
and who are very familiar with local conditions and 
limitations, have suggested options of a combined 
approach as a workable compromise: 


i. Allow archaeologists to be part of their rescue 
efforts to meticulously record the site. This joint 
approach, however, will attract no archaeologist 
who intends to build a career in his or her field 
because once 'tainted', it will be difficult, if at 
all possible, to rebuild one's reputation to be 
accepted to work in the maritime archaeological 
field. 

ii Bringinacommercialteam who can immediately 
work on saving what is left of the site in order 
to save the archaeological evidence that 
would otherwise be completely lost to looters. 
Obviously, this approach already exists as in the 
Belitung and Cirebon cases. 


Key questions to address here are the involvement of 
professional archaeologists in salvor excavations, and 
what happens to the excavated artefacts. 


Discussion 


At least some commercial operators have admitted to 
the potential deficiencies of their method. However, the 
information that they have so far provided means that 
their contribution to human history and knowledge 
is still far greater than the consequences of leaving a 
shipwreck site to looting and destruction. Therefore, 
by urging the South-east Asian nations which did 
not, and most still do not, have the conditions, skills, 
funds and expertise, to ratify the UNESCO Convention 
and be required under Article 2.7 to deny licences to 
commercial salvors or operators, leaves the maritime 
patrimony completely open to exploitation and 
destruction by looters—a far more damaging option. 
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Importantly, most commercial operators, historians 
and archaeologists are aware and agree that there 
is an inherent problem with chance discoveries of 
shipwrecks in South-east Asia, and the potential for 
sites to be immediately destroyed. The disagreement 
is in the conflict between the ‘most practical’ and 
‘ideal’ approaches to address this problem. Whilst 
most maritime archaeologists urge unconditional 
ratification, there has been a deep failure to examine 
carefully the complex issues in South-east Asia, to 
genuinely explore how best to address the issue, but 
above all, to listen to what the complexities are and 
seek a resolution. 


Those who work in the region, including commercial 
operators and maritime historians, are keen to seek 
a realistic and practical resolution that is feasible 
for all parties. However, professional maritime 
archaeologists based outside the region have been 
unwilling to engage in this dialogue, continuing 
instead to insist on ratification, as if this ‘box-ticking’ 
approach would automatically protect all shipwrecks 
and resolve the region’s challenges. Very little effort, 
if any, has been made to analyse the historical facts, 
contemporary challenges and harsh realities that led to 
the Belitung shipwreck being managed the way it was. 
Consideration of whether these countries are actually 
able to comply with the Convention’s principles seems 
to be of secondary value. The issues such countries 
face in terms of funding and expertise are not to be 
underestimated. It is no surprise then that today, the 
political undercurrents still cause much angst for all 
with a vested interest in what has come to be a symbolic 
case to prove or disprove a point. ‘As the historian 
Wade (13 October 2013, pers. comm.) observed, ’ This 
seeking of universal ratification is meant to apply to a 
world that is not uniform in its capacities, situations, 
attitudes, beliefs, funds or skills. Whilst it is true that 
commercial salvors have destroyed artefacts and sites, 
this is even more true of the damage done to these sites 
by looters.’ Sadly, most professional archaeologists 
seem unprepared to question the appropriateness of 
the western world’s orthodoxy to the South-east Asian 
situation. The significant lack of representation from 
South-east Asian countries in the signing of the 2001 
UNESCO Convention is a clear indication of the complex 
problems these countries are still facing. Ironically, 
the US and Australia—where most of the most zealous 
critics reside—have not ratified the Convention either. 


The more difficult and complex the issue, the greater 
should be the urgency in addressing it. Yet, the political 
undercurrents and dispute continue. It will be up 
to this region to resolve the challenges it faces, and 
some are already finding creative and innovative ways 
of addressing this problem such as with greater local 
community engagement. 


Conclusion 


The issues from all sides are no doubt complex, 
contentious and deeply polarising but one of the 
fundamental goals being overlooked is the initiative, 
courage and leadership to address these challenges. 
There must be a reason that this region is one of 
the least represented of the signatories to the 2001 
Convention. There is no denying that had the Belitung 
site not been excavated by the non-archaeologists, we 
would have learned nothing of the new information 
derived from the cargo. 


So, what does the maritime archaeological community 
propose as a way to address this issue in South-east 
Asia, including the legacy issues forever encapsulated 
within the Tang Shipwreck Collection? While this 
region is faced with a situation where, from the point of 
discovery, local fishermen and others have unregulated 
access to underwater shipwrecks and where the culture 
of collecting shows no sign of abating, how can such 
sites be realistically managed in order to save as much 
as possible of their historical data and archaeological 
evidence? 


Pearson (2019) has been extensively exploring this 
and highlights that these issues are not as simplistic 
as some maritime archaeologist might believe— 
proposing that public-private partnerships, cultural 
diplomacy, commercial involvement, and increasing 
professionalisation of maritime archaeology in the 
region need to be explored. No one denies that the 
situation in South-east Asia is far from ideal—the 
disagreement lies in how to resolve this complex 
situation. 
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Abstract 


This paper reports the results of an on-site educational programme with a low-cost remotely operated vehicle (ROV) that was 
carried out at the Yarabuoki underwater site off Ishigaki Island, Okinawa, during 2013-2016. The educational programme was 
developed for local high school students to enhance their understanding of the underwater site, where there are several iron 
grapnel anchors and Okinawan ceramic jars at a depth of 12-32m. The major component of the programme included students’ 
involvement in operating the ROV to explore and access the site while archaeologists were working underwater. The ROV, 
especially designed for untrained operators, can be guided by a video game controller, which allows the operators easy access 
to an underwater site. Through the programme, we aimed to stimulate the students’ interest in the local underwater site and to 
pursue appropriate management of the site in cooperation with the Ishigaki community. We surveyed the students with a set of 
questionnaires at the beginning and end of the programme to examine its effectiveness. The results indicate that our educational 
programme was successful in terms of increasing students’ awareness of the existence and nature of local underwater cultural 


heritage. 
Keywords 


ROV, community archaeology, Okinawa, school education 


Introduction 


Underwater robots, such as remotely operated vehicles 
(ROVs) and autonomous underwater vehicles (AUVs), 
are devices useful for underwater surveys, considering 
their efficiency in deep water and high-risk areas. 
ROVs and AUVs vary in size and type, depending on 
the working environments and operating depths. We 
designed and constructed a purpose-built small ROV 
at low cost, for an on-site archaeological education 
programme for high school students. Using the portable 
ROV, the education programme has been held at the 
Yarabuoki underwater site off Ishigaki Island (Figure 1) 
once every year since 2013. The Yarabuoki underwater 
site, consisting of a concentration of Okinawan jars 
(tsuboya-yaki) and iron grapnel anchors, was an old 
anchorage sometime during the Ryukyu Kingdom period 
(1429-1879) (Ono et al. 2014); and the site is important 
for understanding the history of shipping and local 
involvement with maritime trades. The project team 
evaluated how an ROV can contribute to promoting 
archaeology in the community by offering local school 
students on-site education about underwater cultural 
resources (UCH, Underwater Cultural Heritage). Thus, 
a major component of the educational programme 
included students’ involvement in operating the 
ROV to gain experience in exploring a site while 
archaeologists were working underwater. By providing 
this opportunity, we intended to increase the students’ 
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interest in the local underwater archaeological site. 
Students answered questionnaires at the beginning and 
end of the programme to allow us to assess whether our 
attempts to increase their knowledge were successful. 


The article first addresses using the ROV for 
archaeological survey work and its potential to be 
utilised for educational purposes. One of the authors 
developed the ROV with a focus on both on assisting the 
underwater survey and being manoeuvrable by school 
students. Followinga brief introduction to the Yarabuoki 
underwater site and its archaeological contexts, an 
overview of the education programme is presented. 
Finally, based on the results of the questionnaire, we 
address some perspectives on the utilisation of an ROV 
for public outreach and community-based archaeology. 


ROV development for archaeology 


ROVs are classified into categories depending on their 
size: Micro, Mini, and General classes, Light Workclass, 
and Heavy Workclass (Remotely Operated Vehicle 
Committee of the Marine Technology Society 2017). 
For deep-water survey activity, Light Workclass, Heavy 
Workclass, or large AUVs are employed because of their 
high propulsion power, manipulator(s), or wide survey 
area. In the Black Sea, the Workclass ROV Surveyor 
Interceptor has been utilised as a survey tool in deep 
water (Black Sea Maritime Archaeological Project 
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Yarabuoki Underwater site 


Ishigaki port 


Figure 1. Location map of Yarabuoki Underwater site in Ishigaki Island, Okinawa Japan. 
(This map is based on the Digital Map 25000 (Map Image) published by Geospatial Information Authority of Japan.) 


2016). It weighs 4700kg in air, can dive to a maximum 
depth of 2000m, and has propulsion output of 220HP. 
The ROV Hercules has been used as a scientific tool on 
NOAA-funded missions. Hercules dived into the Titanic 
at a depth of approximately 3800m for archaeological 
survey work in 2004 (Weirich et al. 2004). The ROV 
weighs 2450kg, and its depth rating is 4000m. These 
two ROVs used for deep-water archaeological surveys 
are classified as Workclass ROVs. Other Workclass ROVs 
support deep-water archaeological missions elsewhere 
in the world (Dobson et al. 2011; Singh et al. 2004). 


AUVs are also utilised as archaeological tools in a 
few projects worldwide. The first commercial AUV, 
C-Surveyor I, was used as a deep-water archaeological 
survey tool in the Gulf of Mexico in 2001 (Warren et al. 
2007). Its weight is 1400kg, with a depth rating of 3000m. 
The sonar-based investigation was conducted for broad 
area and site-specific surveys and site analysis. The 
SeaBED AUV (Bingham et al. 2010) was operated for 
an ancient shipwreck survey near the island of Chios, 
Greece. This AUV made use of high-resolution seafloor 
imaging of the artefacts at the Chios shipwreck site. It is 
200kg in weight, and its depth rating is 2000m. 


Micro- and Mini-class ROVs or portable AUVs are mainly 
used for surveys in shallow water. These underwater 
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robots are inexpensive and easy to carry, and they 
can be operated without any special equipment for 
deployment and recovery. For example, a Video Ray 
ROV was deployed for use in archaeology study (Clark 
et al. 2008). The Seabotix ROV (vLBV 300), which weighs 
18.1kg, digitally recorded video of the wreck of an 
unknown vessel in Greater Farallones National Marine 
Sanctuary, off the coast of California (Delgado et al. 
2016). 


Moreover, in addition to their use in surveys and 
studies, ROVs controlled by professional operators 
have featured in public outreach about underwater 
archaeological explorations. Video footage of a scientific 
archaeological survey sent from the ROV is distributed 
in the form of on-line resources and documentaries for 
educational and public outreach (NOAA 2013). In recent 
years many educational and outreach programmes 
using robots have been developed in the field of ocean 
engineering. OpenROV (2017) has released small 
and inexpensive do-it-yourself (DIY) ROVs that are 
potentially useful for various educational purposes. It 
could be possible to make use of Micro- and Mini-class 
ROVs for better understanding underwater sites and 
for UCH education. In our educational programme, 
a portable ROV was used for high school students on 
Ishigaki Island to learn about the archaeological site. 
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Laptop Screen 


— — Operation 


Figure 2. ROV and its operating system (Yuji Yamamoto). 


The ROV and its software were developed so that users 
could operate it by means of a video game controller. 
Therefore, the local high school students could easily 
gain access to the underwater site and explore it by 
themselves. 


Robotic systems for archaeology 


One of the authors has developed several ROVs for ship 
hull inspection, dam inspection, soil sampling, and 
assessments (e.g. Sakagami et al. 2013). A Mini-class, 
low-cost and easy-to-carry ROV was also developed 
to investigate underwater archaeological sites. 
Since underwater site researchers need to dive more 
than 20m deep to investigate the major part of the 
Yarabuoki, bottom time is limited in the case of SCUBA 
diving searches. On the other hand, underwater robots 
such as ROVs and AUVs have the advantages of long 
survey times, saving overall project time, and safety. 
The ROV has a high definition camera to record video 
for archaeological survey. Figure 2 shows the ROV and 
its operating computer with a video game controller. 
We developed our own waterproof hardware, electrical 
circuits, and control software for the ROV, underscoring 
that it is easy to customise or improve it to serve the 
archaeologist's specific needs and to make the ROV 
suitable for an untrained operator to use. It weighs 
about 15kg and is 0.7m long, 0.55m wide, and 0.3m high. 
Its cylindrical waterproof housing contains equipment 
including the video camera, a small computer, depth 
sensor, magnetic digital compass, motor drivers, and 
batteries. The ROV has two horizontal and two vertical 
110-watt thrusters to achieve surge, heave and yaw 
motions underwater. It dives to a depth of around 
40-50m with a 60m fibre optic cable. Live video is sent 
via the cable, and video images as well as a magnetic 
compass are displayed on a computer screen. 


For archaeological survey, we also used a surface robot 
for an underwater visual positioning system with a 
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monocular digital camera to estimate the absolute 
position of underwater archaeological artefacts at the 
Yarabuoki site. The surface robot, developed by Fumiaki 
Takemura (Takemura et al. 2015), floats on the surface 
of the sea and estimates the position of underwater 
objects using the monocular camera, an attitude 
sensor, and a GPS. Its image processing software 
detects the position of an underwater target. According 
to Takemura et al. (2015), measurement errors in a 
swimming pool were approximately 1096 of the distance 
between an underwater object and the surface robot. In 
general, acoustic sonar systems are widely utilised for 
positioning in waters. However, the seawater in Okinawa 
is transparent enough to use the optical positioning 
system. The image camera can capture underwater 
objects at a depth of more than 20-30m. This visual 
positioning system is more cost-effective than sonar 
systems. From several experimental results at Ishigaki 
Island, the positioning accuracy of the optical system is 
being verified to estimate the position of the anchors. 


Yarabuoki underwater site in Okinawa 


Okinawa prefecture in Japan has a number of 
archaeological sites that are in a relatively good state 
of preservation, including the Yarabuoki site off the 
western coast of Ishigaki Island. Discovered by a local 
diver in 2009, the Yarabuoki underwater site contains 
a cluster of Early Modern Okinawan ceramic jars and 
seven iron grapnel anchors, at a depth of around 12- 
32m. Ishigaki Island is in the subtropical zone, the site 
is near a popular diving area, and these artefacts are 
in good condition at a shallow depth. Therefore, the 
Yarabuoki site has great potential to become a focal 
point in terms of cultural resources and for heritage 
tourism on the island. For these reasons, we selected 
the site for educational and cultural programmes. 


Following the discovery, the first archaeological 
investigation was conducted in 2009 (Katagiri et al. 
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2010). It was confirmed that the Yarabuoki underwater 
site contains iron grapnel anchors and Early Modern 
Okinawan ceramic jars. Notably, it was the first case in 
which grapnel anchors had been found in the Okinawan 
region, although they are widely known around 
mainland Japan. In 2011 a broadband multibeam sonar 
survey was conducted at the site to produce an accurate 
bathymetric map at a lateral grid resolution of 1m 
(Ono et al. 2014). The distribution of the well-preserved 
anchors indicates that they were abandoned at the 
historic anchorage, and these anchors could originate 
from Ryukyuan traders, or Satsuma (from main island 
Japan) or Chinese traders. The twelve ceramic jars 
concentrated next to some of the iron anchors are all the 
same type and were produced in Naha city on the main 
island of Okinawa from the sixth to ninth centuries. 
Most of the jars are intact, but the formation processes 
of the jar concentration have not been clarified, and it 
has not been ascertained whether these jars were part 
of the wreck cargo. 


An important issue is how this site, closely connected 
to local maritime history, can be protected, bearing in 
mind that the site is in shallow water and located near 
popular diving and snorkelling spots. Development 
of a policy ensuring public access to the site is a key 
to promoting it as a cultural and tourism resource. 
Expanding people’s knowledge about the historical 
value of the site is a primary consideration, and 
community involvement is part of that. The on-site 
educational programme for local high school students 
on Ishigaki Island was designed and implemented as an 
attempt to enhance their understanding of submerged 
historical resources. Through the programme, we 
aimed to stimulate their interest in their UCH and 
pursue locally appropriate UCH management. 


Educational programmes on Ishigaki Island 


A UCH-related educational programme was designed 
and conducted for local high school students to explore 
the site with the ROV while underwater archaeological 
survey was undertaken. Since a familiar video game 
controller can easily operate the ROV, local students 
can explore the underwater archaeological site with 
simple instructions without any need for special skills 
or training. 


The on-site educational programme involving local high 
school students was carried out during four seasons 
from 2013 through 2016. The students visited the site 
with archaeologists and gained experience in viewing 
and exploring the site by operating the ROV, as outlined 
in Table 1. First, safety instruction was conducted 
for the students. Then the archaeologists explained 
the archaeology of the Ishigaki Island site, and one 
of the authors gave instructions for ROV operation. 
Meanwhile, the ship departed for the site from the port 
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of Ishigaki. At the site the students practised operating 
the ROV near the surface as the archaeologists were 
preparing to dive. While the archaeologists were 
conducting their underwater survey, the students 
viewed and explored the site using the ROV. To verify 
the effectiveness of our programme, we had students 
complete questionnaires at the beginning and the end 
of the programme. The rest of this section describes 
this in more detail. 


First UCH education session 


The first educational programme was held on 9 
November 2013 with the involvement of six students 
from Yaeyama High School (YHS) and Yaeyama 
Commercial and Technical High School (YCTHS). All 
the students practised operating the ROV and then 
drove it to check the archaeological site. During this 
session the archaeologists were taking measurements 
and investigating the distribution of the archaeological 
artefacts. There was an opportunity for the students 
to learn how archaeologists investigate a site. The 
students gained experience in contributing to the 
archaeological survey team by recording video of the 
site using the ROV. 


We did not conduct a questionnaire survey in the first 
educational programme. Instead, we held a public 
meeting in Ishigaki city in the following year and 
arranged a presentation opportunity for the students 
to share their experience of underwater archaeology 
with Ishigaki’s residents. In their presentations they 
mentioned their thoughts and responses: ‘I was so 
excited when I saw the jar’; ‘I didn’t know that we had 
archaeological anchors and jars in Ishigaki Island’; and 
‘I think my experience will be useful for my life. If I have 
another chance, I want to join the educational program 
again. 


Figure 3 shows the high school students during the 
archaeological exploration; and, Figure 4 presents 
images of the ceramic jars and anchors as recorded by 
the high school students. These figures span education 
sessions over 2014-2016. 


Second UCH education session 


The second programme was conducted on 14 and 
15 June 2014. Eight students from YHS, YCTHS, and 
Yaeyama Agricultural High School (YAHS) joined the 
programme. On the first day, the water conditions near 
the site were so rough that we could not proceed with 
the archaeological survey and educational session. 
We, therefore, had to change the location, and we 
instead took measurements underwater in an area of 
calm conditions where there were no archaeological 
artefacts. The students, nevertheless, operated the ROV 
to learn how the archaeologists took measurements 
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Figure 4. Captured images from ROV operations by the students. 
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Table 1. Outline of UCH educational program. 


Students Arrival at Ishigaki Port 
Safety Instruction 
Leaving Ishigaki Port for UCH Site 
Explanation of UCH 
Beginning Questionnaire 
Explanation of ROV Operation 
Arrival at UCH Site 
ROV Operation Practice 
Lunch 
ROV Operation for Exploration and Access to UCH 
Leaving UCH Site for Ishigaki Port 


Ending Questionnaire 


Return to Ishigaki Port 


of underwater artefacts. On 15 June, we took three 
students from YAHS to the UCH site. We conducted the 
educational programme as shown in Table 1. On both 
the days, students answered the UCH questionnaire. 


Third UCH education session 


On 7 November 2015 the third programme was carried 
out according to the outline of the educational activities. 
A live video stream from the Yarabuoki site was also 
tested, because we had planned to provide a live stream 
from the site into Osaka city for a public archaeology 
awareness effort in 2016. In 2015 we invited the three 
students from YHS. The educational programme was 
accomplished without problems, and we implemented 
the UCH before-and-after questionnaire survey. During 
the students’ archaeological exploration, we tested 
a live stream from the site by using the operating 
computer and commercial WiFi. However, the network 
was sometimes unstable and periodically disconnected. 
The reason was that the computer’s performance was 
not sufficient to operate the ROV and provide the 
live stream simultaneously. We therefore changed to 
a higher performance computer for the next public 
archaeology event. 


Fourth UCH education session 


The fourth educational programme was executed on 
30 October 2016. We invited six high school students 
from YHS and YAHS. School teachers and heritage 
officers from the Board of Education provided support 
for the programme this year. We provided a live stream 
from the archaeological site in Ishigaki to Osaka city 
in cooperation with Osaka Electro-Communication 
University. The faculty member of the University 
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facilitated the public live stream at an event room in 
the building Grand Front Osaka. While the students 
explored and viewed the Ishigaki Island site using the 
ROV, the operating computer's screen was shared with 
people in Osaka city via commercial WiFi. Afterward 
students completed the survey questionnaire, 


Questionnaire results 


The questionnaire results from 2014 through 2016 
are shown in Table 2. The participants consisted of 
nineteen local high school students in Ishigaki Island. 
Before the educational programme we asked the 
students about their interests and why they wanted 
to participate in the project. Only two students were 
interested in history. For the reasons why they joined, 
their most common answer was ‘no special reason’ or 
the equivalent. Half of the students were not interested 
in UCH or the ROV. They were advised by high school 
teachers or a member of the local Board of Education 
to join the programme. Though the students did not 
have positive attitudes, it seemed that the teachers and 
Board of Education member gave positive evaluation 
to our programme. Indeed, a member of the board 
of education and a teacher spontaneously joined the 
programme with the students. 


After the programme, we asked how they liked the 
UCH site. More than half of the students were satisfied 
with the programme, and they became interested in 
UCH. Some of the students answered ‘medium’ or ‘not 
interesting’ in Table 2. Reasons would be because some 
students could not see the archaeological site due 
to rough sea on 14 June 2014, and other students got 
seasick (all the participants had to spend more than 
six hours on the small ship during the educational 
sessions). We also asked them how they would utilise 
the UCH. They gave new ideas such as for tourism, 
education, and SCUBA diving. 


Moreover, in the comment field several high school 
students gave their thoughts as follows: ‘I didn’t know 
the word UCH. Now I want to learn more about UCH’; ‘I 
want to major in underwater archaeology in college’; ‘I 
want to learn more about history’; and ‘I didn’t know 
there are also many fascinating things in the sea besides 
the creatures.’ Thus, we received significant positive 
feedback from the students. The questionnaire results 
confirmed that this programme improved the students’ 
knowledge about UCH. 


Public outreach for UCH protection 


Public understanding and involvement are essential for 
protecting UCH. Our educational programme would lead 
the residents including young people in Ishigaki Island 
to protect and take advantage of this UCH as cultural 
and tourist resources. As part of public outreach about 
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Table 2. Questionnaire results for the joined students. 


BEFORE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Question: 
Why did you want to participate? 


Answer: 

No special reason 

UCH sounded interesting 
ROV sounded interesting 
Others 


e AU \0 


Question: 
What are you into these days? 


AFTER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Question: 
How did you like UCH part in the program? 


Answer: 

Regional history 
Politics, battle sites 
Drum 

Freshwater prawn 
Building websites 
Computer 
Flectronics 

Acoustic engineering 
Microcontroller technology 
Nothing 

No answer 


NPP RP h h 01 H Oo 


Answer: 

Very interesting 
Interesting 

Medium 

Not much interesting 
Not interesting 

No answer 


N FAO UO! N Oo 


Question: 
Did you have any new interests? 


Answer: 

Yes 12 

No 7 

Details of Yes: 

Heritage sites, Underwater heritage. Underwater 
mysteries, Diving, Underwater heritage, underwater 
archaeology, History of Ryukyu era, Underwater robot, 
Robot. 


Question: 
How do you think the UCH should be utilized? 


Answer: 
Tourism 
Education 
Scuba diving 
I don’t know 
No answer 


Are rR N 0 


Free comments: 


I want to major in underwater archeology in college. 
I want to know more about UCH. 

I want to see more UCH. 

Why are there 7 anchors? 


I want to learn more about history. 


I didn’t know the word of UCH before, but I now want to learn more about UCH. 


I didn’t know there are also many fascinating things in the sea besides the creatures. 


UCH, we exhibited educational programme posters, 
academic research posters, the ROV, and video footage 
from the ROV at Ishigaki City Yaeyama Museum in 
2013, and at Okinawa Prefectural Museum in 2014- 
2015. During the 2017 season, we utilised digital photo 
imagery techniques for a 3D reconstruction of the site. 
In the present programme, the students can only view 
the archaeological site at the computer screen topside 
in images sent from the ROV. The synergy effect of 
3D photogrammetry techniques and the ROV as an 
effective educational tool is under examination in our 


programme. The 3D image device may or may not 
stimulate the interest of students in understanding the 
archaeological objects better. 


Conclusion 


We have developed and conducted an on-site 
educational programme with a low-cost and portable 
ROV for UCH in Ishigaki Island, Okinawa, Japan. The on- 
site programme was aimed at cultivating young people's 
interest in local cultural heritage. The students went to 
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the Yarabuoki underwater site with archaeologists on 
a research ship and operated the ROV themselves to 
explore and learn about the archaeological site. The 
results of questionnaires completed at the beginning 
and end of the educational programme showed that 
the school students became interested in archaeology, 
underwater archaeology, and cultural heritage; and, 
more than half of the students were satisfied with the 
programme. Because of our activities, the Yarabuoki 
underwater site is “also” receiving recognition from 
the residents “and stakeholders” of Ishigaki Island. 


In 2016 we also provided a live video stream of the 
Yarabuoki site from Ishigaki Island to the people in 
Osaka city. This enabled many more people to be 
made aware of the UCH site. The on-site educational 
programme with the ROV, and the accompanying live 
stream event in Osaka, will be held again in 2017. 


In addition, we reported in this article on other 
education and public outreach activities on Ishigaki 
Island. They include environmental education with the 
DIY robotic kits, archaeological education for university 
students, as well as the town meetings and museum 
exhibits in Okinawa. 
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Abstract 


The Ryukyu kingdom which ruled over the islands of the Ryukyu Archipelago, thrived during the medieval period from the 
transit trade that owed much to the kingdom’s tributary relationship with Ming Dynasty China. During the early modern period, 
while subordinate to both China and Japan, the kingdom prospered with a complex culture based on the established domestic 
network of the islands. From the late 18th century, Western ships started to appear and the people came to have occasional 
contacts with these visitors through the rescue of Western ships stranded nearby. 


Of the 230 identified underwater cultural heritage sites, 10% can be categorised as shipwreck sites. Ships involved in international 
trade with China constituted the majority during the medieval period, whilst domestic trade ships increased during the following 
early modern period. From the 18th century, Western shipwreck sites started to increase in number. 


The distribution of wreck sites representing both international and domestic trade ships seems to correlate with the sea routes 
and significant ports depicted on ancient sea maps, while the distribution of Western wreck sites does not share this correlation. 
This research presents an analysis of the chronological transition and reason for the distributional correlation of these wreck 


sites and related ship routes. 
Keywords 


Ryukyu, Japan, shipwrecks, seventeenth-century map 


Introduction 


The Ryukyu Archipelago consists of 199 islands, spread 
across a stunning vast sea area of over 1200km between 
Kyushu Island—located at southern end of the Japanese 
Archipelago—and Taiwan. The largest island among 
the Ryukyu Archipelago is Okinawa Island where the 
present prefectural government is based. It is located 
almost at the centre of the archipelago (Figure 1). 
Unlike the Japanese Archipelago, the islands of Ryukyu 
have a subtropical climate, warm throughout the year. 
Surrounded by amazingly beautiful ocean and coral 
reefs, the area is also known for scuba diving and other 
marine sports. 


We have undertaken a distributional survey of 
underwater cultural heritage throughout the Ryukyu 
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Archipelago for about ten years from 2002 to 2012. As 
a result, we found 230 sites containing underwater 
cultural heritage, including wreck sites, old ports and 
production sites (such as quarries, stone tidal weirs, 
and salt works), as well as subsided sites resulting from 
environmental changes. 


In this research, the identified wreck sites are 
categorised in two groups; one is shipwrecks related 
to trade undertaken by the Ryukyu kingdom, and the 
other is the Western shipwrecks unrelated to these 
trades. Thereafter, the characteristics of each group 
were analysed and collated with the history of the 
kingdom, as well as with the historical sea maps from 
the Ryukyu kingdom period. This article aims to present 
our analytical research on the relationship between 
the wreck sites and sea routes, based on comparison 
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Figure 1. Location of Ryukyu Archipelago. 


of the wreck site locations with the old ports and sea 
routes depicted in the sea maps drawn in the early 17th 
century. 


Historical background 


Once there was an independent kingdom in the Ryukyu 
Archipelago, called the Ryukyu kingdom, which 
existed from AD 1429 to AD 1879. There was the capital 
palace, Shurijo, on Okinawa Island—the largest of the 
archipelago. The palace was the hub of the kingdom 
where the Ryukyu king lived. The Ryukyu kingdom was 
a maritime state which thrived during the medieval 
period, owing much to its special trading relationship 
with Ming Dynasty China. The kingdom established 
an international port at Naha as a centre of trading, 
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with a good command of sea-going ships similar to 
Chinese junks. It greatly flourished in the transit trade 
connecting Japan, Korea, China and South-east Asia 
(Figure 2a). 


The major traded commodity was Chinese pottery, 
which at that time had a world-wide market. Terrestrial 
excavations have revealed that the islands of the 
Ryukyu kingdom were rich in Chinese pottery. 


The Ryukyu Archipelago experienced a long prehistoric 
period from c. 20,000 years ago (Nakagawa et al. 2010) 
when the first human arrived, until the latter half of 
the 11th century. From the 11th century, the Ryukyu 
Archipelago was involved in the trade network of East 
Asia, centering on China at that time. This lead to a 
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B. ‘Maran-sen’ 
domestic trade ship 


A. ‘Shinko-sen’ 
international trade ship 


D. Site of international trade ship, 
Ohajima Underwater Site. 


F. Site of Western ship, 
Ginama Underwater Site. 


C. Ikoku-sen” 
Western ship 


E. Site of domestic trade ship, 
Sekiseishouko Underwater Site, No.3 . 


G. Site of World War II American battle ship, 
USS Emmons. 


Figure 2. Ryukuan ships and a Western ship in a historic depiction and categories of shipwrecks in the Ryukyu Archipelago. 
(A, B and C: ‘Shurinahakoezu’, courtesy of Okinawa Prefectural Museum and Art Museum. F and G: Photo by Yuji Yamamoto). 


dramatic and rapid increase in the flow of people and 
goods there. As a result, rice cultivation was introduced 
and a man of power emerged due to the concentration 
of wealth. The Ryukyu kingdom was established 400 
years thereafter. 


During the 16th century, the government of the Ryukyu 
kingdom became highly centralised and ruled over 
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vast sea areas. Domestic trade networks among the 
islands within the kingdom developed through the use 
of maran-sen ships, the downsized version of sea-going 
international trade ships (Figure 2B). Distribution of 
domestic products also increased. 


In the following early modern times, during the 17th to 
the late 19th centuries, while subordinate to both Qing 
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Dynasty China and Japan, the kingdom prospered with 
many original aspects to their complex culture, many 
elements of which have been passed down and survive 
to the present day. 


From the second half of the 18th century, the ships of 
the great Western powers started to appear in the sea 
areas of the kingdom (Figure 2C). Following the rules 
and policies of mainland Japan, the Ryukyu kingdom 
had neither trade nor diplomatic relations with the 
Westerners. Nevertheless, the people of the kingdom 
were unable to avoid occasional contact with these 
Western ships and the Westerners on board through 
the rescue of some of these ships that became stranded 
in neighbouring seas. 


In AD 1879, Japan’s Meiji government invaded the 
kingdom, and the king was taken from Shurijo to Tokyo. 
At that point the history of the Ryukyu kingdom came 
to an end. Today, the Ryukyu Archipelago is part of 
Japan, and the southern half of the archipelago forms a 
prefecture called Okinawa Prefecture. 


The Ryukyu Archipelago has played a significant role 
in the maritime history of Asia since the 11th century 
as a centre of international and domestic trade, as well 
as a stage for unintentional encounters with Western 
ships. It is therefore only natural that this ocean bears 
the evidence of various shipwreck sites on its seabed. 


Methodology of investigation and analysis 


In the Ryukyu Archipelago, we undertook a 
distributional survey of underwater cultural heritage 
from 2002 to 2012 (Katagiri 2010; Miyagi et al. 2002, 2003; 
Nansei Islands Underwater Cultural Heritage Research 
Group; 2012). Results of the survey made it possible to 
classify the sites into four categories according to their 
nature: 


1. Shipwreck-related sites; 


2. Sites formed by frequent use of the sea and 
coastal areas; 

3. Sites resulting from production activities 
(quarries, stone tidal weir, salt works); and, 

4. Subsided or sunken sites. 


Of these, our focus was on the shipwreck sites. We 
further subdivided the shipwreck sites into four types 
according to characteristics of the ships: 


Chinese trade ships; 
Domestic trade ships; 
Western ships; and, 
Second World War wrecks. 


ao sp 


Firstly, we calculated the proportion of each site type, 
taking the dates of the sites into consideration. Then, 
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focusing on the first three types from a to c, the results 
were compared with the history of sea areas within the 
Ryukyu Kingdom. Secondly, locations of the wreck sites 
were plotted on a map to consider their distribution. 


Lastly, the first three types of wreck sites—a, b and 
c—can be re-categorised into two groups according 
to purpose—the ones related to trade for the first two 
types, and the others not related to Western ships. 
These were then plotted on the old sea maps from the 
17th century. The relationship between the location of 
wreck sites, old ports and sea routes depicted on the old 
sea maps was then analysed. 


Categorisation and proportion of shipwreck sites 
in the Ryukyu Archipelago’s underwater cultural 
heritage 


Categorisation of the shipwrecks 


Our ten-year distributional survey identified 230 sites 
containing underwater cultural heritage. These 230 
sites were categorised into four groups as mentioned 
above, from one to four. The shipwrecks were then 
subdivided into the above-mentioned four types from 
a to d. All of the first type, Chinese trade ships seem to 
have been involved in international trade with China. 
Large volumes of Chinese pottery and small amounts of 
Thai pottery are found at these sites (Figure 2D). Most 
are dated to the medieval period when the Ryukyu 
kingdom flourished on the transit trades. 


For the second type of domestic trade ships, the sites 
yield a large volume of domestic pottery produced 
within the Ryukyu kingdom (Figure 2E). Most are dated 
to the early modern period when the Ryukyu kingdom’s 
authority was being centralised and a distribution 
network among the islands by maran-sen ships had been 
developed. 


Sites of the third type relating to Western shipwrecks 
show part of the hull, as well as European products, 
Chinese products, Japanese products and the like on 
the seabed (Figure 2F). Most of those sites date from the 
latter half of the early modern period to the modern 
period (the late 18th century to the 19th century), when 
the Western great powers advanced into Asia. Unlike 
the trade ships, the Western ships had no connection 
with the trade of the Ryukyu kingdom. Those Western 
ships were destined for other countries, but ended up 
stranded or sunk in this sea area due to typhoons or 
similar circumstances. 


The only Second World War wreck identified so far 
is USS Emmons of the US navy (Figure 2G). This was 
sunk by Japanese kamikaze attack. When it became 
unnavigable, the US navy sank the hulk to prevent it 
falling into enemy hands. 
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Figure 3. Table and maps of wrecks in the Ryukyu Archipelago, and sea routes depicted in 'Shoho-kuni-ezu' 
(4. USS Emmons is not dotted as it is excluded from discussion). 
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Shipwrecks 


Characteristics 
of the sites 


Chinese trade ships 
Medieval Period 


Nationality and dating 
period of shipwrecks 


30%, 7 sites 


Sites formed by the frequent 
use of the sea and coastal areas 


Sunken sites 
2%, 5 sites 


53%, 
123 sites 


Sites due to production 
activities 
35%, 79 sites 


Early Modern 


Domestic ships 


35%, 8 sites 


5%, 1 site 


WW I 
5%, 1 site 


90% 100% 


Figure 4. Shipwreck categories and percentages. 


Figure 3 shows the types and outlines of the wreck 
sites identified within the Ryukyu Archipelago. The 
two oldest sites are Kurakizaki underwater site and 
Hatenohama underwater site dated between the end of 
the 12th century to the beginning of the 13th century. 
Both are thought to be the remains of Chinese trade 
ships. The most recent wreck site is USS Emmons, the 
Second World War wreck dated to 1945. Therefore, now 
we know that there is c. 800 years of history from the 
13th century to the mid 20th century reflected in the 
shipwreck sites of the Ryukyu Archipelago. 


Categorisation of wreck sites and percentages 
according to their nature 


Figure 4 shows the proportion of underwater cultural 
heritage sites within the Ryukyu Archipelago that are 
shipwrecks, as well as the respective proportions of 
the three different types of shipwrecks. Among those 
four categories of 230 underwater cultural heritage 
sites, shipwreck sites number 23, comprising about 
10% of the total. The proportion shows the scarcity of 
wreck sites amongst the numerous underwater cultural 
heritage sites in Okinawa. 


Among those 23 shipwreck sites, there are eight Chinese 
trade shipwreck sites identified which constitute 35% 
of all the shipwrecks in the area. Seven out of eight 
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Chinese trade shipwreck sites are dated to the medieval 
period, and one to the beginning of the early modern 
period (early 17th century). No site related to the 
international trade ships is dated later than that. This 
result reflects very well the history of international and 
domestic trade in the Ryukyu kingdom— the former 
was very active in medieval times and declined in the 
early modern period. Domestic trade became more 
active from then. 


Regarding domestic trade ships within the Ryukyu 
kingdom, there are eight sites dated to the early modern 
period, which make up 35% of all shipwreck sites. This 
is the same proportion as the Chinese trade ships. So 
Chinese trade ships and domestic trade ships within the 
kingdom together account for 16 sites, showing that 
trade ship related sites make up 70% of all shipwreck 
sites. In contrast, Western ships neither related to 
trade at all nor destined for the Ryukyu Archipelago, 
but stranded there, account for six sites that make up 
25% of the total. 


These proportions reflect well the maritime history 
of the area and the Ryukyu kingdom. The history of 
international trade outside the archipelago started 
in the 12th century and the period supported by 
international trade with China lasted for about 500 
years since then, particularly flourishing in the 300 
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years between the 14th and 16th centuries. While 
domestic trade was active for the 400 years from the 
17th century, encounters with Western ships occurred 
only within the 150 years between the late 18th and 
19th centuries. The length of the period in which each 
category of ship was active is mirrored in the respective 
numbers of sites; sites comprising more durable 
structures are discovered more often. The number of 
sites that are discovered and the duration of the period 
to which the sites belong, coincide with each other. 


Of Second World War wrecks so far identified, we have 
only the USS Emmons, which is 4% of all wreck sites. 
Further investigation on the Second World War wrecks 
in future would uncover more such sites; it has not 
yet been adequately undertaken. Nevertheless, USS 
Emmons will be excluded from consideration related to 
the site locations in the following sections of this paper, 
as it was wrecked under very special circumstances, 
namely during war. 


Location of wreck sites and geographical 
environment 


Figure 3 shows the distribution of wreck sites identified 
in the Ryukyu Archipelago, including 16 of both the 
Chinese and domestic trade shipwreck sites, and 
six Western wreck sites with no relation to trade or 
intention of reaching the Ryukyu Archipelago. The 
locations of all 22 sites are plotted on the map. 


The result indicates that the East China Sea side of the 
archipelago had greater significance for the Ryukyu 
kingdom than the other. In the Ryukyu Archipelago, 
the sea to the west of the archipelago, which is closer 
to Eurasian Continent, is the East China Sea. The sea to 
the east of the archipelago is the Pacific. Distribution of 
the wreck sites shows seventeen sites in the East China 
Sea, three in the Pacific, and two in locations that are 
difficult to pin down. Regardless of whether they are 
trade or Western ships, about 77% (17 out of 22 sites) 
are concentrated in the East China Sea. 


The results coincide with what is indicated by the old 
sea routes depicted in the 17th-century map, which are 
described in detail below. According to this old map, 
major sea routes are mostly concentrated in the East 
China Sea. There is hardly any major sea route on the 
Pacific side. The East China Sea side is closer to China 
and, as mentioned above, many trade ships had to pass 
through the East China Sea to reach China. The route to 
China was the most significant sea route in the Ryukyu 
Archipelago. Moreover, the major sea routes to Yamato 
(the Japanese mainland) and for the domestic networks 
of the islands were also developed on the East China Sea 
side. Here, the distribution of the wreck sites reflects 
the maritime history of the Ryukyu kingdom very 
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well—the sites show a high concentration in the sea 
area significant to the kingdom. 


Comparison of shipwreck locations with ports and 
sea routes depicted on old maps 


Shoho-kuni-ezu is an old map produced in the early 17th 
century. The map depicts the location of the ports, the 
anchoring capacity of each port and major sea routes at 
the time in the Ryukyu Archipelago. The distribution of 
the wreck sites is plotted on this map to compare and 
analyse the relationship between the location of wreck 
sites and depicted ports and sea routes. Figures 5 and 
6 show enlarged maps of areas around major islands, 
taken from Shoho-kuni-ezu. Figure 5A shows Okinawa 
Island, Figure 5B Amamiooshima Island, Figure 5C 
Kerama-Kume Islands area, Figure 6A Miyako Island 
and Figure 6B Yaeyama Islands, plotted with locations 
of wreck sites. Trade ships are marked as e on the 
maps, regardless of whether they are international or 
domestic trade ships; Western ships with no relation to 
trade are marked as A. 


Sea area around Okinawa Island 


Okinawa Island is the largest island of the Ryukyu 
Archipelago. The Ryukyu Kingdom was based on this 
island, and the Shurijo in Naha was the residential palace 
of the king. The trade centred on the international 
Naha Port (‘a’ on Figure 5A). There are three important 
sea routes depicted on the map—one going to Yamato 
(Japan) via Amamiooshima Island, another going 
west to China via Kerama and Kume Islands, and yet 
another going south to Sakishima including Miyako 
and Yaeyama Islands. 


Five wreck sites have so far been identified in this area. 
Two out of five are identified as trade ships (5 and 
6), while three (3, 7, and 8) are identified as Western 
wrecks, 


Motobu Port (‘b’ on Figure 5A) had great significance as 
the last supply port on Okinawa Island on the sea route 
to Yamato. It has also served as a port of refuge until 
the present day. Two trade shipwrecks were found in 
this area near the sea route and the port, which shows 
a concentration of wreck sites in the area. On the other 
hand, the Western ships are wrecked where there is no 
relation to significant sea routes or ports. In particular, 
the Western wreck at Minamiukibaru underwater site 
(7) was discovered on the Pacific side where there are 
hardly any other shipwrecks. 


Sea around Amamiooshima Island 


Amamiooshima Island is located in the middle of the 
route from the Ryukyu Kingdom to Yamato. The ships 
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Figure 5. A) Sea around Okinawa Island; B) Amamiooshima; and C) Kerama Islands 
(Courtesy of Historiographical Institute The University of Tokyo). 
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Figure 6. D) Sea around Miyako Islands, and E) Yaeyama Islands 
(Courtesy of Historiographical Institute The University of Tokyo). 


departed Naha Port and stopped at Motobu Port as the 
last port to stop at on Okinawa Island. Amamiooshima 
Island is located on the routes towards Yamato further 
north. On that island, Yakeuchi Bay (‘c’ on Figure 5B) 
has particular significance as the port with the largest 
anchorage capacity for ships in the whole Ryukyu 
Archipelago. Shoho-kuni-ezu describes the port as having 
an anchorage capacity for 200 large ships (Tsuha et al. 
1992). At this port, a wreck site of a trade ship (2) was 
discovered. 
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Sea area around Kerama and Kume Islands 


The area around Kerama and Kume Islands is on the 
route from Naha Port to China (Figure 5C). This is the 
most significant area for international trade routes for 
the Ryukyu kingdom. Agonoura Port of Zamami Island 
(‘d’ in Figure 5C) has historically been a very important 
port to wait at for the right winds; it still serves as a 
port of refuge. A wreck site of a domestic trade ship (9) 
is identified in this significant area. 
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Kume Island is the last supply port on the way to China. 
The island has two ports at its northern and southern 
ends. Moreover, there is a long sand bar on the east side 
of the island, called ‘Hate-no-hama’ (‘e’ in Figure 5C), 
which is a reef and shallow area very dangerous for 
ships. There are three trade shipwrecks identified so far 
around Kume Island. One (12) was near Maja Port (‘f’ 
in Figure 5C), which is the northern port of the island 
located in the middle of the significant sea route to 
China. Another two sites (10 and 11) were located close 
to ‘Hate-no-hama’. The wreck sites are concentrated 
near ports and reefs. 


Sea area around Miyako Islands 


Miyako Islands are situated in the middle of the sea 
route connecting international Naha Port with the 
islands further south. In the north of the islands, there 
is an area with extensive reef shallows called ‘Yabiji’ (‘g’ 
in Figure 6A). To avoid this area, sea routes are parted 
into two directions going eastwards and westwards. 
Two wreck sites of trade ships (14 and 15) are identified 
in Yabiji. Moreover, a Western shipwreck (13) with no 
relation to trade is also found here. It is unsurprising 
that this ship encountered difficulties here as it had 
intended to survey the area. 


Harimizu Port (‘h’ in Figure 6A) is the most significant 
port on Miyako Island. It also served as a transit port for 
the Sakishima route between international Naha port 
and Yaeyama Islands. The wreck of a trade ship (17) 
is found close to the sea route going from this port to 
Yaeyama Islands. 


The wreck found off Yoshino Coast (16) is a Western 
shipwreck. It was stranded on the Pacific side where 
only a very small number of wrecks were found. This 
Western wreck is also off the significant port and sea 
routes as compared to sites found around Okinawa 
Island. 


Sea area around Yaeyama Islands 


The area is on the southern border of the Ryukyu 
kingdom, as wellas the final destination of the Sakishima 
route for the trade ships. The most significant port is 
Ishigaki Port (‘7’ in Figure 6B). Nagura Bay is situated 
in the middle of the Sakishima routes connecting the 
above-mentioned Harimizu Port of Miyako Island to 
Ishigaki Port. It has also been historically an important 
port of refuge. Historical documents dated to the Ryukyu 
kingdom period contain records of shipping accidents 
(j in Figure 6B). There are two trade shipwreck sites (19 
and 20) identified. 


The sea area connecting Ishigaki Port to the islands 
further west is called Sekisei-shoko. A complex network 
of sea routes connecting to each island were developed 
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by the Ryukyu kingdom (‘k’ in Figure 6B). Three trade 
shipwrecks (21, 22 and 23) were discovered in this area. 


All five wreck sites found around Yaeyama Island 
are trade ships. The site distribution clearly shows a 
concentration around the ports and sea routes. 


A Western shipwreck site has, however, been identified 
off the Takada coast of Tarama Island (18). The site is 
located near the sea route connecting Miyako Island 
and Ishigaki Island, which stands in contrast to other 
examples of Western shipwrecks not being found at 
such locations. It is a rare example. However, we do not 
see any significance in this exception; it appears to be 
coincidental. 


Discussion 


The analysis was aimed at determining if there are 
any historical and cultural reasons for the locations 
of these shipwreck sites, based on the dates and 
characteristics of each site. The results show that the 
dates and characteristics of these sites including their 
distribution have certain correlations to the history of 
the Ryukyu kingdom as a maritime nation. 


As described at the beginning of this paper, there are 
four types of the shipwreck sites discovered: a) Chinese 
trade ships; b) domestic trade ships; c) Western ships; 
and, the exceptional d) Second World War wreck. In 
the trade-related ships of the first two categories, 
Chinese trade ships constitute the majority from the 
medieval period, and domestic trade ships replace 
them in the early modern period. The third type, 
Western shipwrecks, with no relation to trade, becomes 
apparent slightly later in the early modern period, after 
the late 18th century. These trends coincide with what 
we know of the history of the maritime kingdom. 


The results also show that the proportions of sites 
dated to the medieval period, the early modern period 
and after the late 18th century correlate to the length 
of these respective periods. Therefore, while these 
maritime accidents were unpredictable, shipwreck 
distribution was not isolated from the history so far 
established through terrestrial evidence. 


Furthermore, archaeological evidence from those 
shipwreck sites confirmed historical evidence depicting 
ports and sea routes. The wreck site distribution 
remarkably concentrates on the East China Sea side 
of the Ryukyu Archipelago. It is generally accepted 
through historically documented evidence that 
significant ports and sea routes are concentrated on 
the East China Sea side rather than the Pacific side in 
the Ryukyu Archipelago (Tsuha et al. 1992). Therefore, 
the archaeological evidence obtained from shipwreck 
sites supports the historical description that the East 
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China Sea has long been significant for maritime 
transportation in the Ryukyu kingdom. 


Comparison between the locations of the respective 
shipwreck sites and the depictions of ports and sea 
routes on the historical map produced in the 17th 
century shows that the trade ships—international or 
domestic—tend to have become wrecked around the 
significant ports and sea routes. Maritime accidents 
seem to be concentrated within these areas of 
important ports and sea routes. In contrast, those ships 
with no relation to trade which accidentally drifted to 
the Ryukyu Archipelago, like the Western ships, tended 
to become shipwrecked away from significant ports 
and sea routes. The evidence implies that those ships 
wrecked away from significant ports and sea routes are 
highly likely to have had no relation to the frequent 
trade activities of the time. 


Conclusion 


Since unexpected shipwrecking results from accidents, 
it may be considered as not resulting from historical 
and cultural reasons. Even though the number of sites 
presented here is not very high, their distribution 
seems to suggest more than mere coincidence. The 
results of our analysis show that locations of shipwreck 
sites and associated archaeological evidence can be an 
index for the identification of historically and culturally 
significant sea areas, ports and sea routes, even if these 
are not mentioned in historical documents and maps. 
This argument needs to be further tested and verified 
by collecting and assessing further evidence, moving 
forward. 
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Abstract 


The discoveries of four Dutch shipwrecks off the coast of Western Australia have brought great benefit to Australia, including the 
creation and development of the Western Australian Maritime Museum with its exhibitions and research facility, closer cultural 
ties between Australia and the Netherlands, and a broader sense of identity for Australians. However, the Batavia (1629), Vergulde 
Draeck (1656), Zuytdorp (1712) and Zeewijk (1727) were all found by 1964. Australians have had more than 50 years to sequentially 
explore, protect, preserve, exhibit, analyse and re-analyse these wrecks. Now, the discovery of another one or more old Dutch 
shipwrecks in Australian waters would arguably form the basis for a new and more contemporary maritime archaeological 
relationship with the Netherlands and stimulate Australian maritime archaeology for a further 50 years. 


Keywords 


Dutch shipwrecks, Christmas Island, Cocos (Keeling) Islands 


Introduction 


In 2011 Dutch Ambassador Willem Andreae called for 
projects relating to the 2016 Dirk Hartog 400 Years 
Commemoration (Centre for International Heritage 
Activities 2012: 2). This inspired four researchers to 
come together as Wreck Check Inc., to search for the 
still missing Dutch spice trade ships in the eastern part 
of the Indian Ocean (wreckcheckinc.org, https://www. 
facebook.com/FortuynProject, last accessed 15 March 
2017). As a small, not-for-profit group, the members 
are conscious of their reliance on collaborative support 
across national boundaries between Australia, the 
Netherlands and Indonesia, and across the disciplinary 
boundaries between history, archaeology, remote 
sensing, and the natural sciences. 


Historical background 


Wreck Check members saw the unfound wrecks of the 
outward bound Fortuyn (1724) and Aagtekerke (1726), lost 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Batavia, as prime 
candidates for a review of the records and theories 
as to their locations. In 1728 survivors of the Zeewijk 
reported in Batavia that they had seen shipwreck 
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material at the Houtman Abrolhos, and the authorities 
in Batavia reported that this could have been from the 
Fortuyn or Aagtekerke. Researchers Henderson (1978: 
71), the Centre for International Heritage Activities 
(2014: 7) and Green (2016: 22) have cast doubt on this 
theory, while Edwards (2012: 4) argues that there are 
too many guns on the Zeewijk wreck site for them all to 
have come from the one wreck, and that the Aagtekerke 
wreck lies on the same site as the Zeewijk wreck. Aerial 
magnetometer surveys carried out in the 1970s, 2008 
and 2016 have yet to provide convincing evidence of a 
second Dutch wreck on or near the Zeewijk wreck in the 
Southern Abrolhos. 


During the 1960s another wreck, at South Cottesloe 
beach near Perth, was thought by some to be an early 
Dutch vessel because of the number and condition of 
its guns. Edwards (1965: 6) wrote that ‘She may be one 
of two Dutch East India Company ships lost without 
trace on the WA coast—the Aagtekerke (1720 [sic]) or the 
Fortuyn (1722 [sic])’. Edwards noted that Perth diver Jack 
Sue had been given a guilder ‘with a date that might 
have been 1701 or 1791’, and added that ‘it is now 
believed that there may be more than one wreck in the 
area’. Research by Henderson (1973) indicates just the 
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Figure 1. Route from Cape Town to Sunda Strait. 


one wreck at South Cottesloe, that being the 194-ton 
regional trading barque Elizabeth lost in 1839. 


For Wreck Check members, the evidence concerning 
the Fortuyn and Aagtekerke wrecks points elsewhere, for 
several reasons. 


Firstly, the French cartographer Jean-Baptiste d’Apres 
de Mannevillette, in his atlas titled Neptune Oriental, 
wrote in 1745 that: 


..77 leagues [400km] south of the west point of the 
island of Java, at 10°30’ latitude lies the island that 
is called Christmas by the English and Moni by the 
Dutch. Some years ago a ship from this country 
touched there at night and was wrecked (D’Apres 
1745: 94-95). 


This description could indicate the wreck of the Fortuyn 
(1724) or the Aagtekerke (1726). 


Secondly, in 1981, Ed Dekker, a chemistry teacher onthe 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands, wrote to Queensland Museum 
curator Peter Gesner that he had found an elephant 
tusk on the south-west side of the main Cocos atoll 
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(Gesner to Henderson, 19 August 1982, WA Maritime 
Museum Cocos Island file, MA-239.81). The Aagtekerke 
carried 214 ivory tusks before becoming lost. 


Thirdly, a c. 1830 chart of the main Cocos atoll shows a 
Burton Point' at the south-west extremity of the atoll 
and, nearby, the word ‘wreck’ (Essex Institute Library, 
undated). Alexander Hare had established a slave- 
based settlement on the Cocos (Keeling) Islands in 1826 
(Smith 44: 93). Memoirs recorded by the Clunies-Ross 
family, who took control of the settlement from Hare, 
indicate that the brig Sir Francis Nicholas Burton was 
wrecked on the south-west corner of the main atoll in 
December 1826 (Henderson 2007: 124). The question 
raised is whether Burton Point’ and ‘wreck’ both mark 
the Sir Francis Nicholas Burton, or whether they mark two 
separate wreck events. 


Fourthly, skipper Diephout of the Dutch East India 
Company (VOC) ship ‘sGraveland, travelling a fortnight 
behind the Fortuyn on its voyage from the Cape in 
1724, told the VOC that he had seen, on 6 and 7 April, 
the floating wreckage of a Dutch ship at 13°20’ south 
latitude. This latitude matches that of the Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands (VOC 1893, cited in Halls 1966: 6). 
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Figure 2. Sea route distribution map. 


The 18th century shipping route statistics also support 
the likelihood of the Fortuyn and Aagtekerke being 
wrecked on these islands. Where do most ships get 
wrecked? On reefs. Which reefs? Those on major trade 
routes (Gibbs and McPhee 2004: 24). Where was the 
major outward trade route in the 18th century? It was 
not past the Australian coast where Hendrik Brouwer 
sailed in 1611, when he travelled east to the longitude 
of Sunda Strait and then turned north. By the 1720s 
ships leaving Cape Town between October and March 
sailed north-east after passing St Paul and Amsterdam 
Islands, up to 30° and then north-north-east to bring 
themselves west of Sunda Strait, and take advantage of 
the north-west monsoon (Bruijn et al. 1987: 71) (Figure 
1). 


The Fortuyn and the Aagtekerke both left the Cape in 
January. On this shorter route they would pass relatively 
close to the Cocos (Keeling) Islands or Christmas Island. 
The route normally taken in the 1750s, as indicated by 
the logbooks, is shown in the distribution map (Figure 
2). If such ships struck the Cocos (Keeling) Islands or 
Christmas Island en route it may be expected that they 
would have encountered the south-west coasts of those 
islands. All of this evidence seemed to be pointing to 
the Aagtekerke and Fortuyn having been lost around the 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands or Christmas Island rather than 
at the Abrolhos. 


Wreck Check needed someone to revisit the VOC records 
and Martijn Manders of the Maritime Programme in 
the Netherlands assigned Pablo Boorsma to the job. 
Boorsma found longitude information in another of 
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the ‘sGraveland skipper's reports. Diephout told the 
VOC that on 6 April, in latitude 13°20’ south, longitude 
124°51’ east, he had seen floating: 


. several signs of a wrecked ship and among other 
things also the back piece of a boat with two oarlocks 
of which [it] was thought that the aforementioned 
unlucky vessel has to be the new ship the Fortuijn 
(Diephout 1724). 


Accepting that Diephout was using Tenerife in the 
Canary Islands where ‘the Dutch place their first 
Meridian’(Beeckman 1718: 5) as his prime meridian, his 
longitude measurement for the wreckage sighting canbe 
reduced from 16°30’ to 108°21’,c.241km east of Christmas 
Island. His latitude measurement for shipwreck debris 
in the water is c. 266km south of the island, consistent 
with the water current direction and flow rate of that 
time of year from Christmas Island (Tomczak and 
Godfrey 2003: 180). Based on this interpretation, the 
south-west coast of Christmas Island is the logical 
point of disaster for the Fortuyn. Alternatively, applying 
a correction for the effect of variation in accord with 
the calculations of Van Bemmelen (1895), one-time 
assistant director of the Royal Dutch Meteorological 
Institute at Utrecht, would place the floating wreckage 
266km due south of Christmas Island. The distances to 
other obstructions in similar latitude (Cocos c. 1225km, 
or Cartier Island c. 1720km) are much greater. Diephout 
was an experienced sailor having been on four previous 
VOC voyages so notwithstanding the inaccuracy of 
longitude measurement at the time, some credence can 
be placed on his calculation. 
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Main content 


With the collaboration and support of the Maritime 
Programme of the Cultural Heritage Agency of the 
Netherlands Ministry for Education, Culture and Science, 
the Canberra-based Embassy of The Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, Silentworld Foundation, Parks Australia 
and Thomas Creemers, Wreck Check arranged three- 
week seasons of remote sensing at Christmas Island 
and the Cocos (Keeling) Islands in 2015 (Henderson et al. 
2015) and 2016. The Cocos Islands were included in the 
searches because other researchers (Halls 1966, Ariese 
2011) had argued that the Fortuyn could have struck 
there, and because of the (at the time unsubstantiated) 
report of an elephant tusk having been found there 
possibly indicating the wreck of the Aagtekerke. 


Methodology/analysis 


For the 2015 season the team borrowed a proton 
magnetometer made for the Maritime Archaeology 
Association of Victoria (MAAV) in 1985. This analogue 
device was converted by a Labjack Pro to record a 
digital signal in millivolts. The instrument box gave a 
digital readout in nanoteslas. An electronic signal was 
sent from the Labjack Pro to a Motion Tablet with GPS 
functionality running Ozi Explorer mapping software. 
Anomalies were assessed and prioritised for further 
investigation and inspection by divers (Figure 3). 


Diving was constrained to 30m for work health and 
safety reasons. Shallow waters were searched because 
the drafts of the target vessels Fortuyn and Aagtekerke 
were estimated to be less than 7m. Also of influence was 


a Coroner's report about the wreck of an asylum boat. In 
2010 the asylum boat hit the Christmas Island cliffs on 
the north side of the island and was caught in what he 
described as a ‘washing machine effect’, sinking in 10m 
of water close to the cliff. In like manner, after the VOC 
ship Zuytdorp struck cliffs on the Western Australian 
coast in 1712, wreckage remained trapped in gutters 
near the cliffs. 


The volcanic nature of Christmas Island (Department 
of Environment) meant that magnetometer signals 
had to be assessed against a possible high magnetic 
background and possible submerged outcroppings of 
basalt. Nevertheless, the known wrecks and anchors 
were clearly revealed. The magnetometer runs were 
primarily focused on the south-west side of Christmas 
Island, and the south-west side of the main Cocos atoll. 
Both island groups have rapidly shelving seabeds so 
the width of the zero to 30m-depth mark was narrow 
(Figure 4). 


Recognising that the MAAV proton magnetometer 
has a much slower detection rate than modern 
magnetometers, which could lead to significant data 
gaps even at a towing speed of 4 knots, the primary 
instrument employed for the 2016 fieldwork season 
was a Geometrics G-882 caesium vapour marine 
magnetometer leased from Seismic Asia (see Figure 3). 


Results and interpretation 
During and after the 2016 season three new pieces 


of information modified the team's approach and 
understanding. 


Figure 3. Magnetometer recording, 2015 season. 
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Figure 4. Christmas Island. 


Firstly, Dutch researcher Thomas Creemers provided 
information about the 1852 wreck of the Dutch 496-ton 
barque Vice Admiral Rijk, which struck and sank on the 
south-west point of Christmas Island (Bennett 1853). A 
passing ship rescued three survivors, marooned for 57 
days on the island, and they reported where their ship 
had gone down. 


Secondly, on Christmas Island, local dive operator 
Teruki Hamanak (pers. comm. Feb. 2016) told the 
Wreck Check team that an asylum boat was deliberately 
scuttled as a dive site in 25m of water in Flying Fish Cove. 
Teruki observed that the wreck remained intact and in 
location for about a year after which it disappeared 
into water deeper than 40m. This post-deposition 
process observation clearly conflicts with the Coroner’s 
observation. 


With the knowledge of a known wrecking event, the 
team searched the south-west point of Christmas 
Island more intensively, without seeing any evidence of 
the Vice Admiral Rijk. The conclusion was that, like the 
asylum boat in Flying Fish Cove, it slid intact into water 
deeper than 30m. 


Thirdly, more information has become available about 
the British 124-ton brig Sir Francis Nicholas Burton, 
wrecked on the main Cocos atoll. In 1826-27 the brig 
was listed in Lloyds Shipping Register as bound from 
London under the command of W. Hare to the Mexican 
port of Vera Cruz, a port of entry for African slaves. 
During the eighteenth century the Atlantic ‘triangular 
trade’ involved shipping trinkets from Europe to Africa, 
slaves (and on Dutch ships, ivory) to the Americas, and 
sugar and ivory back to Europe. The Sir Francis Nicholas 
Burton was possibly involved in trading, or, more likely, 
transporting, slaves. The Atlantic slave trade had been 
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made illegal in 1807 so the owners of slave trading 
vessels disguised their activities and whereabouts, 
while owners of slaves could continue to transport 
slaves in ships if they wished. 


English merchant Alexander Hare, (relationship to 
W. Hare unknown) was an infamous slave owner 
(Koninklijk Instituut 1860: 16) who was evicted from 
his household in Batavia in 1819. He settled on a farm 
20km from Cape Town, before leaving to sail eastward 
in January 1826 to settle on the Cocos (Keeling) Islands 
with his harem and slaves. 


By 1826 things were becoming more difficult for slave 
owners throughout the Atlantic. The 1834 Slavery 
Abolition Act was about to abolish slavery itself in 
most of the British Empire including South Africa and 
Mauritius. It is possible that the Lloyds reference to Vera 
Cruz was a subterfuge, and that the Sir Francis Nicholas 
Burton was always intended to sail to one of the more 
remote Indian Ocean islands, collecting a ‘cargo’ of 
slaves en route from Africa. The question is, did it also 
collect ivory en route? There is no obvious reason for the 
Sir Francis Nicholas Burton to have been carrying ivory to 
the Cocos (Keeling) Islands. 


Discussion and conclusions 


The remote sensing survey and diver ground-truthing 
has yielded no underwater evidence of the presence 
of the Aagtekerke at the Cocos (Keeling) Islands, or 
the Fortuyn and Vice Admiraal Rijk at Christmas Island. 
In 2016, with the caesium vapour magnetometer and 
excellent sea conditions, an intensive search at the 
south-west point of Christmas Island revealed no 
wreckage. The team’s greater understanding of the 
environment there suggests that the Vice Admiraal Rijk, 
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Figure 5. Ed Dekker with elephant tusk, Cocos. 


and the Fortuyn, will be found to lie in water deeper 
than the search penetrated. 


At Cocos, the mysterious elephant tusk question is 
becoming much clearer. It can no longer be regarded 
as hearsay. The finder of the tusk, Ed Dekker, has been 
located (Figure 5). He has made the tusk available to 
Megan Coghlan, Michael Bunce and Zoe Richards at 
the Trace and Environmental DNA Laboratory, Curtin 
University, for analysis. Three approaches are in train. 


Firstly, the DNA analysis has indicated that the ivory 
came from south-east Africa. In the 1720s ivory was 
being legally exported from Mozambique (in South-east 
Africa) to Cape Town. The Aagtekerke loaded 214 legal 
tusks at Cape Town so this information is consistent 
with the idea that the tusk found at the Cocos Islands 
comes from the Aagtekerke. Curtin University’s DNA 
analysis of the tusk from the Southern Abrolhos 
Zeewijk/ Aagtekerke wrecksite gave an origin of Central 
Africa, which does not appear to support the theory of 
the Aagtekerke having been wrecked on the Abrolhos 
(Green 2016: 21). 


A West African, mainland Asian or Sumatran tusk origin 
would have supported the idea that the Cocos (Keeling) 
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Islands wreck is the brig Sir Francis Nicholas Burton. 
However, a south-east African origin does not rule out 
the Sir Francis Nicholas Burton. 


Secondly the carbon dating was carried out. As 
discussed earlier, the tusk was discovered near the 
possible sites of two wrecks. The south-west point of 
the main Cocos atoll is named 'Burton Point' suggesting 
that the Sir Francis Nicholas Burton was wrecked 
thereabouts in 1826 (Figure 6). A carbon date leaning 
towards 1726 would be indicative of the Aagtekerke or 
another earlier unknown wreck, while a carbon date 
leaning towards 1826 would be indicative of the Sir 
Francis Nicholas Burton. The calibration curve of the rate 
of carbon radioactive decay between the years 1300 
and 1900 is interrupted by a major fluctuation between 
1726 and 1826, meaning that carbon dating may need 
to have a correction applied or prove not to be reliable 
for shipwrecks of those two dates (Michael Bunce pers. 
comm., 8 March, http://www.sciencecourseware.org/ 
virtualdatingdemo/files/RC 6.html, viewed 15 March 
2017). This analysis is not yet complete. 


Thirdly, analysis of the coralline algae attached to the 
tusk includes one initial observation that it may be a 
form typically living on steep slopes. 
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Figure 6. ‘Burton Point’, Cocos atoll. 


So what of the future for the ‘Closing in on the Fortuyn’ 
project? With regards to Christmas Island, Wreck Check 
members are exploring the feasibility of acquiring 
access to an autonomous underwater vehicle for a 
deeper search at its south-west point for the Vice 
Admiral Rijk as a pointer to the likely depth location of 
the Fortuyn if it lies along the western or southern sides 
of the island. In relation to the Cocos (Keeling) Islands, 
the tusk analysis (if indicating the earlier date) may 
point to the need for a similar autonomous underwater 
vehicle approach combined with metal detector 
work, searching in the hitherto unexplored shallows 
shoreward of the outer reef. 
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Abstract 


The northern shoreline of the Persian Gulf encompasses countless valuable archaeological sites. However, just as in many other 
areas, the Iranian side of the Gulf is undergoing continuous, rapid urban and industrial development, which results in the 
destruction and loss of many archaeological sites and artefacts. Limited systematic maritime studies have been conducted on the 
underwater and coastal cultural heritage in these areas. This article presents an inventory of the historical stone anchors and 
weights observed along the northern shoreline in the areas between Bushehr and Hormozgan Provinces. This collection was put 
together as a result of site observation, archival studies, sporadic interviews with local people, and findings during construction 
excavations—either underwater or along the shoreline by locals. No archaeological excavations were conducted; most finds are 
surface objects that were collected during site visits and considered to be in danger of destruction or loss. The locations of the 
objects were registered using Global Positioning System. Recordings were conducted of their weights and sizes, and they were 
photographed and drawn. Following an inventory of all the stone anchors and weights, a classification system is suggested. The 
results of this research have the potential to lead to further in-depth studies about seafaring and maritime history within the 


Persian Gulf. 
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Stone anchors 


Stone anchors are made of a stone shank in a variety 
of shapes and are known from different parts of the 
world (Frost et al. 1993; Tripati et al. 2005 and 1998). 
They have varying numbers and shapes of holes; some 
anchors have flukes and some do not. A stone anchor 
can be just a heavy stone with only one hole for its 
cable, which relies on weight alone. Stone anchors can 
also represent a wide range of shapes and sizes of stone 
with several piercings for wooden or iron arms that 
dig into the seafloor, and one hole for the cable (Frost 
et al. 1993: 449). Stone weights are smaller than stone 
anchors, and have traditionally been used for fishing 
and pearl hunting (Carter 2005: 140; Lorimer 1915: 2229; 
Potts 1998: 148). Studying stone anchors is important 
for understanding different types of ancient ships, 
their sizes, functions, and location of origin, as well as 
for the geographical passage and anchorage of ships in 
the history of navigation (Frost 1963: 2). 


Background to Iranian maritime studies and stone 
anchors 


Present-day Iran, which historically was part of the 
larger Persian empire, has approximately 5000km of 
shoreline including its bordering seas, islands and 
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lakes, more than 989km of shoreline along the Persian 
Gulf, and 784km along the Oman Sea, as well as more 
than 800km along the Caspian Sea (Dibajnia et al. 2012:1; 
IHO 1953: 20-21). According to historical sources and 
studies, Persian seafaring dates back at least to the 
Sassanid era (AD 224-651) (Agius 2008:75; Hourani, 1950: 
36-46; LeBaron and Le Strange 1966: 257-69 and 295-98; 
Whitehouse and Williamson 1973: 29-49). Despite an 
extensive Persian maritime history, only a few attempts 
to write exclusively about Persian naval history, such as 
Hasan (A History of Persian Navigation 1928) and Raeen 
(Daryanavardiye Iranian: Iranian Navigation 1971) have 
been published. Some background studies about Persian 
maritime history can be found in Greek literature 
(Herodotus 1920; Diodorus Siculus 1946), travellers’ 
accounts (Ferrand 1922: 7, 26 and 53-58; Freeman- 
Grenville 1982: 63-70) and artworks. However, maritime 
archaeological study in Iran has been overlooked in the 
past few decades. This article attempts to contribute to 
the study of Iranian maritime history, through offering 
an inventory of stone anchors and stone weights, which 
were observed and recorded in a number of historic 
ports and villages along the shoreline of Bushehr. 
Although several studies on the typology of anchors 
in the Persian Gulf have been published (LeBaron 1957; 
Vosmer 1999, 2000), no study has exclusively focused on 
the stone anchors found in Iran. 


AN ACCOUNT OF STONE ANCHORS ALONG THE NORTHERN SHORELINE OF THE PERSIAN GULF 


Throughout the maritime history of the Persian Gulf, 
stone anchors and stone weights were in regular use. 
The Persian glossary, Miftah-ul fuzala, compiled during 
the second half of the 15th century at Mandu (Malwa), 
defines langar (anchor) as the ‘stone of a kishti’ (boat) 
(Hourani 1951; Qaisar and Verma 2002: 20; Tripati et al. 
2005: 131-37). Among sporadic documentation of stone 
anchors in Iran, three were reported by Whitehouse 
(1970: 141), found at terrestrial archaeological sites in 
Siraf; two were recorded in the 2012 investigations in 
Siraf (Khakzad et al. 2014); and one single-holed, round- 
shaped anchor was reported at the port of Ganaveh, 
about 100km north-west of Bushehr (Tofighian 
2014: 127). Since there is no focused study on the 
stone anchors of Iran, and international literature 
mentions Iranian stone anchors only sporadically, for 
classification of stones anchors in Iran, this work relies 
on studies from other parts of the world, such as India 
and the southern shorelines of the Persian Gulf. 


Types of stone anchors in neighbouring countries 


Studies conducted on the Arabian side of the Persian 
Gulf in Qatar, Oman and United Arab Emirates (UAE) 
recorded a number of stone anchors including different 
types of Indo-Arabian, al-sinn and three-holed stone 
anchors (e.g. Qalhat anchor) (Vosmer 1999: 250-52). 
Indo-Arabian types are the plinth type with a round hole 
at the smaller end and two perpendicularly opposed 
rectangular holes at the larger end. Indo-Arabian stone 
anchors are recorded in the western Indian Ocean and 
Arabian Sea (Vosmer 1999: 251). Al-sinn is a rectangular- 
shaped anchor, mostly recorded with one hole on the 
flat face and another on the side, described since the 
early 16th century (Agius 2008: 144-46; Badger 1863: 
59-60; de Ruyter 2014: 126-27; Pilcher et al. 2003: 38). 
According to previous studies, al-sinn anchors indicate 
the passage or wreck of an Arab or Persian fishing or 
pearling vessel in the Gulf (Agius 2012: 182; de Ruyter 
2014: 128). LeBaron Bowen (1957: 293) stated that al- 
sinn stone anchors located on the Iranian littoral are 
possibly indigenous to that coast. This study introduces 
evidence that confirms that this type of anchor was 
made locally in Iran. 


Recording and documentation methods 


For the present study, data was collected by observing 
coastal cultural heritage and archaeological sites, 
and visiting construction sites. The artefacts were 
surface finds and no archaeological excavations were 
conducted. As is the case with some surviving examples 
of al-sinn anchors, such as those in the museums of 
the UAE (Sharjah Maritime Museum and Dubai), the 
Iranian al-sinn anchors were found on land with other 
archaeological remains, or at local peoples' houses and 
shipyards (Blau 1995: 120-24; Carter 2005: 168). Several 
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stone shanks and anchors were also found underwater. 
The ones reported from buried contexts are the result 
of digging for foundations of new buildings and road 
construction. These artefacts have mainly been found 
at sites that are threatened by, and/or have already 
undergone, urban and industrial development. Some 
data was collected through communicating with locals 
and fishermen who have stone anchors and stone 
weights in their possession through generations, or 
by finding them on their properties while digging 
foundations or wells. 


Recording methodology consists of drawings, 
photographs, collecting size and weight measurements, 
describing form and materials, dating the stone, 
and interpreting the holes and their directions. 
According to Frost, size and weight are the two most 
important measurements to record because these two 
measurements can usually imply the size of the ship that 
carried the anchor (Frost 1997: 122). Inthe present study, 
the location and GPS coordinates of the artefacts were 
recorded through site observation. Artefacts in danger 
of destruction or loss were transported to museums for 
documenting and archiving. Anchors in the possession 
of private individuals were photographed, weighed and 
their find location, if known by the owner, recorded. 


In addition, the process of recording and documenting 
was a training opportunity for locals. Through talking 
to local people and local non-government organisations 
(NGOs) about the importance of archaeological sites 
and, in this case, stone anchors and stone weights, 
they are now more aware of the cultural values of 
these artefacts, and they are more likely to share their 
findings and the location of other discoveries with 
archaeologists. In total more than 300 stone anchors 
and stone weights were recorded. The following 
sections present the analysis of these stone anchors 
and weights. 


Study areas and findings 


The study focuses on the shoreline of Bushehr Province. 
Historically, several important ports and traditional 
fishing villages were located along Bushehr’s coastline. 
Case studies for the present research were selected 
from among important archaeological and historical 
sites in danger of destruction or loss of archaeological 
artefacts. Some stone anchors and weights were 
also reported from a few nearby sites in Hormozgan 
Province by locals. These are included in the present 
research. 


Rishahr 


According to the literature and archaeological reports, 
one of the major ports in the Persian Gulf was Rishahr, 
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now located within the city of Bushehr. Rishahr (Rev 
Ardeshir) was an Elamite city and an important port 
during the reign of King Ardeshir (AD 180-242) (Daryaee 
2008: 2; Kazeruni 2015: 60; Massoudi 2013: 146). At 
present, the remains of Rishahrare located in and around 
a large extended cliff, which varies in height along the 
shoreline and, in some locations, reaches 10m. The site 
includes the remains of a collapsed well and human 
skeletons, in addition to several types of carved stones 
and stone blocks within different layers of the cliff and 
on the shoreline. Based on previous archaeological 
studies such as Whitehouse and Williamson (1973) 
and Ataie (2005: 86), the remains of an ancient pier or 
wave-break appear to be present, extending from the 
shoreline to the sea. Among the remains, several stone 
shanks and anchor types were documented. Some 
peculiar stone objects whose functions have yet to be 
identified were also noted (Figure 1). 


Hezar-Mardan 


In the areas around Bushehr are sites and villages with 
evidence of historic fishing and pearling. Hezar-Mardan 
is one of many old fishing villages in this area where 15 
stone weights have so far been recorded. These weights 
are purposefully carved stones of different shapes, with 
a small hole usually in the middle, weighing between 
less than 100g up to 260g, for use in pearl diving and 
fishing. 


Bibi-Khatoon 


Bibi-Khatoon is another fishing village and one of this 
project's case studies where 32 stone weights were 
recorded. These weights are more diverse in terms 
of their shape, and where some have holes and some 
do not; and, some are flat, oval- or egg-shaped stones 
with evidence of rope tied around them. Their weights 
vary—some as light as 45g, several of them around 500- 
700g, and the heaviest ones approximately 1.625kg— 
and might be considered small anchors. 


South-east along the coast to Siraf, locals reported 
a few more anchors. A rare example reported is a 
composite, three-holed anchor from the archaeological 
site of Bardu in Bardestan. This is a very common type 
in the Mediterranean and examples have been found 
on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf (Frost 1993: 
452; Raban 2000: 260). The only three-holed composite 
anchor known so far from Iran is the one reported from 
Bardestan. 


Siraf 
The historically important port of Siraf is well-known 


by national and international archaeologists. Major 
archaeological excavations and studies were conducted 
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by Whitehouse and the British Institute for Persian 
Studies in the 1970s (Whitehouse, 1968, 1969, 1970, 
1971, 1972) and later by Iranian archaeologists with the 
Iran Archaeological Institute (Masoumi 2004) at several 
terrestrial sites. In addition, a pilot underwater and 
coastal cultural heritage study was conducted in 2012 
(Khakzad et al. 2014). As a result of these studies, three 
Indo-Arabian anchors were reported by Whitehouse 
(1970: 14-15), and three single-holed anchors were 
observed (two documented) during the 2012 studies. 
Among those recorded during the 2012 project, one 
was possibly a single-holed ring-stone, observed 
underwater, which was badly eroded; one was a pear- 
shaped, single-holed anchor, recorded underwater and 
left in situ; and the last one was half of a broken single- 
holed, pear-shaped anchor found among debris on the 
beach. In addition, several millstones were observed 
along the shoreline that could have been used as 
mooring buoys. 


Nayband 


Another site, about 60km south-east of Siraf, is 
Nayband, which has remains of a wave-break and 
historic ruins, some identified by archaeologists as 
trade and storage areas, and a customs building along 
the coast (Esmaili Jelodar and Ebrahimi 2012: 40-41). 
Nayband is mentioned in historical records, and 
travellers and historians such as Yaqout, Al-Muqaddasi 
and Ibn Hawqal described this city as a port and a 
good anchorage area for ships around the 9th to 11th 
centuries. Terrestrial archaeological studies (Esmaili 
Jelodar and Ebrahimi 2012) have been conducted on 
this site and there is no doubt about its archaeological 
value. However, the remains are threatened by erosion 
and urban development. More than 200 stone anchors 
and stone weights have been documented. Most of 
these artefacts were observed in terrestrial sites among 
the rubble. Only one anchor was recorded in the tidal 
area. Underwater excavations and studies have not 
been conducted yet, and more anchors likely will be 
found underwater in the bay. Several stone anchors 
were documented on land, and Figure 2 shows three 
stone artefacts that seem to be incomplete. 


Bostano 


Bostano is presently a fishing village in Hormozgan 
Province, neighbouring Boushehr Province, with 
residents who have been engaged in fishing for many 
generations. The present buildings are not historical but 
there are archaeological remains beneath and around 
the village. Although the study areas were mainly in 
Bushehr Province, some local people from Bostano 
shared their stone anchors with us. These artefacts 
were found by locals digging wells or foundations 
for new buildings. These anchors are larger in size (c. 
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Figure 1. Different stone artefacts in the area around the cliff and the possible ancient pier; some may have been anchors. The 
three artefacts at the bottom are classified as stone anchors recovered from Rishahr close to the potential ancient 
pier/wave-break, and on the beach along the bay. Picture by author (© Bushehr Museum of Naval Trade). 
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Figure 2. Unfinished/incomplete stone anchors, documented at Nayband Site. 
Pictures by author (© Bushehr Museum of Naval Trade). 


60-75cm high) than those found in Nayband and Siraf 
(maximum 50cm) and are similar to the al-sinn type. 
Among them is one anchor that is slightly different 
from others—this is the only one that has been recorded 
with three holes on the surface. The upper part is 
broken, so it is not possible to determine anything 
about its side-hole (Figure 3). It was donated to the 
Bushehr Museum by a local who found it while digging 
a well at his property at a depth of about one metre. In 
addition, a brief observation of the area around Bostano 
reveals several sites and fishing villages, such as 
Javadol-Aemmeh, Beloghreh (Borogla) and Ziarat, with 
surface archaeological remains, including many stone 
weights and anchors. The archaeological importance 
of these locations is mentioned in some historical 
accounts (Stein 1937: 199). These sites are in danger of 
destruction by new development and road construction 
and it is recommended that survey and documentation 
of the sites and their artefacts be carried out before the 
archaeological resources are lost. 


Through our observations, findings and local reports, 
we documented three anchors in Rishahr, 15 weights in 
Hezar Mardan, 32 weights and anchors in Bibi-Khatoon, 
more than 200 in Nayband (and still counting), five 
anchors in Siraf, six reported in Bostano by locals and we 
observed 19 weights in Javado’l Aemeh, 12 in Beloghreh 
and 17 in Zyarat. The ones in Bushehr Province, which 
were in danger of loss and destruction, in addition to 
the ones that were donated by locals, were transferred 
to the Museum of Maritime Trade in Bushehr. 


Typology of stone weights and stone anchors 


As mentioned before, different criteria for stone anchor 
classification have been suggested (Frost 1997). To 
classify our artefacts, we used characteristics that could 
be accurately and precisely recorded such as weight, 
size and number of holes. Several types and forms of 
stone anchors with different weights, and number and 
shape of holes, were identified. One aspect that we are 
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still studying is the type of stone. Some stones were 
identified by local geologists as sandstone, limestone 
and corals. All these types of stone exist locally in the 
mountains and rocks along the coast. However, not all 
the anchor stones were specifically identified. 


The results of our classification are presented in 
the following section, and drawings based on this 
classification are presented in Figures 4-6. 


Results: Typology and classification 
1. Large al-sinn type: 


The first group of similar stone anchors is the large al- 
sinn type reported by local people in Bostano. Heights 
range from 50 to 70cm, and weights between 45 to 75kg. 
They all have one hole on the surface and one hole on 
the side (the form of the side-holes was not recorded, 
just the location was noted). Among these anchors, one 
is exceptional with three holes on the surface. We called 
this one “Persian-Bostano Type.” One large al-sinn type 
from Nayband is lighter in weight than the ones from 
Bostano. Therefore, due to its shape and weight, it is 
classified under the category of small al-sinn type. 


2. Small al-sinn type: 


These anchors vary in size (their height varies from 
15 to 40 cm), weight (from 2kg to 18kg), thickness 
(between 5.5 and 11.4cm), and carving style (flat, 
pointed or curved bottom). Some of these anchors 
are badly damaged, broken or eroded, therefore, the 
exact location of the side-hole and its form is unclear. 
Amongst this type, one was found to be incomplete (see 
Figure 2-1). These types were recorded in Nayband. 


3. Pear-shaped type: 


A number of pear-shaped stone anchors, with one 
hole on the side and one hole on the surface or only 
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44.5kg 75.5kg 

T=12cm T=13cm 
61kg 48kg 
T=13 T=10.5 


44.5kg 
T=11cm 


Figure 3. Anchors documented in Bostano are similar to the type called al-sinn. Four of this type are reported to be in good 
shape (shown here, and one broken). Pictures by authors (O Bushehr Museum of Naval Trade). 


one hole on the surface, were recorded in Nayband and 
Siraf. However, their forms vary to some extent, and the 
shapes of their surface holes are different as well. Their 
heights vary from 20 to 50cm, and they weigh between 
2.5 and 5kg. The Siraf anchor is larger than the ones 
from Nayband. The ones from Nayband can be classified 
as large weights. 


4. Two-holed type: 


Four two-holed anchors, different in form, were 
recorded in Nayband. The two holes are on their 
surface. Their heights are between 20 and 30cm, 
and weights between 4 and 5.5kg. However, they are 
eroded and their original weights and shapes are not 
completely identifiable. Their thickness varies between 
6 and 13cm. 


5. Single-holed: 


Several single-holed anchors, in a variety of shapes, 
were recorded from Nayband and Rishahr. We put them 
in the single-holed group with uncategorised shape. 
Their sizes, weights and thicknesses vary. 


6. Three-holed type: 
Three-holed composite anchors, also known as 


Byzantine-Arab, are the triangular- or trapezoidal- 
shaped stone anchors with three holes on the surface, 
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used for sandy and rocky seabeds (Frost 1963). Only one 
of these types was recorded during our investigations, 
found by locals in the archaeological site of Bardu in 
Bardestan Port, about 40km north-west of Siraf. It 
weighs about 21kg. 


7. Stone weights: 


The smaller stones were classified as weights. However, 
we found varieties of weights, from a simple rock 
with evidence of a rope wrapped around it, to more 
sophisticated and carved stones, either flat or bulky, 
and with or without a hole in the middle. They were 
categorised based on the existence of holes, and the 
side that a rope was tied around. These stone weights 
were recorded at many sites such as Nayband, Rishahr, 
Bostano and all the fishing villages. 


8. Unfinished stone anchors: 


Among our findings are at least three stone anchors 
identified as unfinished (incomplete). They appear to 
be of al-sinn and pear-shaped types. These unfinished 
artefacts are evidence that these types of anchors were 
made locally. 


Discussion and conclusion 


In addition to the anchors presented in this study, more 
than 300 stone anchors and weights had previously been 
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Figure 4. Some examples of stone anchors documented at Nayband Site; they vary in size and shape. Some are badly eroded 
while some are in better condition; one was recorded with its iron fluke still intact. 
Pictures by authors (© Bushehr Museum of Naval Trade). 
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Figure 5. Classification of stone anchors based on weight, size, shape, number of holes and location of finding. 
Drawings by authors (© Bushehr Museum of Naval Trade). 
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Figure 6. Classification of stone weights based on their shapes, way of wrapping the rope, and existence of holes. 
Drawings by authors (© Bushehr Museum of Naval Trade). 


documented. Based on their shapes, weights, number 
of holes and find locations, we tried to classify some of 
them for analysis. Classification was not a simple task, 
however, because some types are exceptional, while 
others are similar in some ways but not in others. Our 
observations and analysis conclude as follows. 


Firstly, anchor types and weights from towns and ports 
appear to be very specific to those areas, and we have 
not observed many similar types in other ports, villages 
or towns in our study samples. This indicates that the 
use of some of these was possibly localised such as 
for fishing, pearl-hunting or small-scale trade. The 
concentration of a specific type of stone weight in Bibi- 
Khatun or Hezar-Mardan may indicate different uses 
for stone weights. The al-sinn type, from Bostano may 
also indicate a concentration of pearl-hunting in this 
area. However, more archaeological evidence should be 
collected to substantiate these hypotheses. 
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Secondly, unfinished anchors of different types, 
possibly al-sinn and pear-shaped, were documented. 
This indicates that these types of anchors were made in 
those locations. This is an important issue when it comes 
to the production of al-sinn anchors, and suggests the 
Iranian side of the Persian Gulf was engaged in wider 
maritime activities and seafaring trade with other 
countries. In addition, the types of stone and rock used 
for anchor and weight production are similar to local 
stone from surrounding mountains, such as limestone 
and granite. 


Thirdly, the concentration of many stone anchors 
and weights in Nayband can shed more light on the 
importance of this port. Its closeness to Siraf is peculiar 
in the sense that it raises questions about the function 
of Siraf as a major port. Nayband has a more protected 
bay, and a better anchorage area. A hypothesis can 
be made regarding whether Nayband and Siraf were 
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working together, and whether Nayband was used as 
an anchorage instead of Siraf for trade and sheltering 
ships. This question requires further investigation. 


Through raising awareness amongst local people about 
the historical importance of these anchors and weights, 
with additional site observation, we received many 
reports of stone anchors and weights. Therefore, the 
documentation of weights and anchors is an ongoing 
process. In addition, awareness-raising helped to 
encourage local NGOs and cultural heritage offices to 
organise exhibitions and set up local museum exhibits 
to display these artefacts. 


The inventory this study conducted provides 
opportunities for further research on stone anchors and 
stone artefacts observed at different historical ports 
and archaeological sites. This inventory can be used to 
develop a database for future comparative analysis with 
such artefacts from other locations around the world. 
Moreover, our findings, from sites such as Rishahr 
and Nayband raised new questions about a range of 
artefacts, their functions, and the location of important 
ports and anchorage areas. 


Future work should include the preservation of the 
finds and presentation of the results to researchers 
and the public. More studies underwater, close to the 
historical ports, may reveal more stone anchors and 
additional cultural heritage. These studies should be 
incorporated into the larger body of maritime history 
studies in Iran. Comparison of anchor/weight typology 
with their locations can help us to understand seafaring 
and maritime trade between different ports within as 
well as outside of the Persian Gulf. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, boat remains from two widely separated regions of Norway provide a point of departure for exploring the social 
context of maritime trade in the late medieval period (AD 1350-1550). The wrecks of two 15th-century cargo vessels from adjacent 
offshore islands near the Arctic Circle, built of southern Norwegian timber, provide insights into the extensive stockfish (dried 
cod) trade. Diverse small finds illuminate social aspects of communities participating in a flourishing international maritime 
trade network. Due to urban expansion in Oslo, ongoing mitigation archaeology in the in-filled former harbour at Bjervika has 
revealed more than 30 wrecks from the medieval period up until 1624 when the main port was relocated following a massive 
fire. The Barcode 17 wreck, dated to the mid-14th century, illustrates the role of maritime trade in Oslo, which, despite being a 
central urban port, was also a European commercial backwater. Although northern Norway may have been on the periphery 
relative to Oslo, both locations were marginal when viewed from a European economic perspective. The cases presented here 
demonstrate the potential for going beyond nautical technology to an understanding of the maritime cultural contexts in which 


watercraft performed. 
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Introduction 


In keeping with the theme of the session 'Boats in 
context’, this paper illustrates the importance of going 
beyond the description of nautical technology to a more 
holistic understanding of maritime social contexts 
in which vessels performed as a central component 
in a variety of 'scapes' (e.g. seascapes, islandscapes, 
harbourscapes) essential to an archaeology of the 
sea. In this case, we will be examining the social 
context of maritime trade during the late medieval 
period in Norway (AD 1350-1550). Our presentation 
is based on case studies of individual wrecks from 
two geographically and culturally distinct regions 
of Norway that, despite differences, share common 
overarching elements of form and function within the 
sphere of maritime trade. The study locations are also 
comparable in terms of economic marginality both 
within Norway, where Bergen was the most important 
maritime trade centre, and a broader European 
economic context. 


The case studies from northern Norway include two 
wrecks of clinker-built 15th-century cargo vessels from 
adjacent offshore islands in the Helgeland region near 
the Arctic Circle recently discussed by Wickler (20162). 
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It is argued that both vessels were involved in the 
stockfish trade with Bergen, the preeminent maritime 
commercial centre of medieval Norway, and abandoned 
after becoming unseaworthy. The Husgy wreck is a 
broad-hulled ship more than 20m long built of pine 
from West Norway and the Lovund wreck is a large 
open boat c. 12m long built of oak from South Norway. 
The third case is the Barcode 17 wreck from Bjervika, 
the medieval harbour of Oslo that went out of use in 
the 1600s and has since been extensively in-filled. This 
is a cargo boat built of Baltic and Scandinavian timber 
that likely sank at anchor while awaiting cargo or 
repairs around AD 1400. This vessel was a coastal trader 
potentially owned and used by Hanseatic merchants 
from Rostock. 


Presentation of the individual wrecks as case studies 
below enables broader discussion of socio-cultural 
contexts within the sphere of maritime trade employing 
a bottom-up approach. 


A contextual approach 
As archaeological objects, the remains of boats and 


ships have long been subjected to the perceived need 
for classification through the establishment of both 
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Figure 1. Map showing the northern Norwegian wreck locations mentioned in the text 
(A. Icagic, Arctic University Museum of Norway). 


simple and complex types with spatial and temporal 
connotations. The problems attendant on this exercise 
have been pointed out on numerous occasions and 
vessel studies have amply demonstrated the complexity 
of entities existing in a state of constant flux. Despite 
this concern, the typological approach has maintained 
a central position within nautical and maritime 
archaeology. Although all vessels have a point of 
origin that defines their original character, subsequent 
modifications (repair, rebuilding, refitting, etc.) can 
substantially alter both form and function. This 
highlights the necessity of grounding documentation 
and interpretation of individual cases within specific 
socio-cultural, economic, functional and environmental 
contexts. 


A significant problem with typology is uncertainty 
regarding the relevance and applicability of boat 
types for those who built and used the vessels. This is 
especially true when attempting to apply the more rigid 
classification system that characterised 19th-century 
Norwegian, and Nordic, traditional boats to medieval 
vessels. By taking a more contextual approach, we are 
free to explore variability rather than forcing vessels 
into predefined types. The wreck contexts discussed 
here exemplify the necessity of accommodating the 
inherent diversity of late medieval nautical activity. 
Two of the wrecks are open boats that, despite 
general similarities in form and function, operated in 
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dramatically different settings with contrasting life 
histories. Both represented smaller trading vessels that 
are difficult to classify by ‘type’. 


The Helgeland wrecks (Træna and Lovund) 


The only two known medieval shipwrecks in northern 
Norway are both located on smaller offshore islands in 
the northern Helgeland region of southern Nordland 
County close to the Arctic Circle (Figure 1) (Wickler 
2004). The first was reported to Tromse Museum 
(henceforth TM) in 1955 by residents on Husgy in 
Treena, 40km from the mainland, and the second was 
discovered during mechanised sand excavation in 1976 
on Lovund, located 28km from the mainland and c. 
17km to the south-east of Husøy. There are similarities 
between the two wrecks in terms of identity, function 
and cultural context. Both are interpreted as cargo 
vessels involved in maritime trade during the 15th 
century that focused on the transport of dried cod 
(stockfish) from northern Norway to the urban port of 
Bergen. 


Træna wreck 


A partially exposed intertidal wreck in a shallow inlet 
on the small island of Husgy (Figure 2) was reported 
to TM in 1955. The wreck was partially excavated by 
archaeologists from TM and the Norwegian Maritime 
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Plan drawing: Kvernnesvagen, P. Simonsen 1958 
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Figure 2. Overview map and plan of the Husey wreck location. 


Plan drawing of wreck excavation; Kvernnesvágen, P. Simonsen 1958 
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Figure 3. Plan drawings of the Husey wreck, redrawn from P. Simonsen's field notes and Molaug 1960: 12-13 
(A. Icagic, Arctic University Museum of Norway). 


Museum (NMM) in 1958 and 1959, representing the 
earliest wreck excavation in Norway (Molaug 1960; 
Simonsen 1960). Sections of the keel and the portside 
amidships section were exposed (Figure 3). The wreck 
was a broad-hulled clinker-built cargo ship constructed 
of pine originally and more than 20m in length with a 
stern rudder and an estimated beam of c. 7-8m. 
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Small finds and animal bone refuse were concentrated 
in the bottom of the hull. In addition to rigging, ship- 
related items and clothing, less common objects 
included bone flutes, gaming pieces of walrus ivory, 
a carved wooden figure, and objects of whalebone 
and soapstone. Most finds likely represent personal 
belongings of the crew overlooked or discarded when 
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the vessel was abandoned. The wreck remains were 
removed by dredging in 1984 except for a salvaged 
frame timber shown by dendrochronological analysis 
to have originated from a pine in West Norway felled c. 
AD 1400 (Kirchhefer 2013). 


Both the identity and life history of the Husey ship 
remain uncertain. However, the importance of Træna 
as a source of dried cod suggests involvement in the 
stockfish trade with Bergen. It is also plausible to 
suggest that the ship was purchased in West Norway 
by Træna fishermen in exchange for stockfish. When 
the vessel was no longer seaworthy, as indicated by 
attempts to patch leaks in the hull with pitch/tar, it 
was abandoned in the intertidal zone. The wreck’s 
location was a natural harbour for the island’s medieval 
population centre where a 15th-century farm mound 
and church site have been documented. 


Lovund wreck 


The Lovund wreck is located in what was formerly a 
narrow sound between the mainland and an islet along 
the north-eastern shoreline of Lovund Island (Figure 
4). A mechanical excavator significantly damaged the 
wreck in 1976. Subsequent inspection by TM (Simonsen 
1976) determined that the vessel was a clinker-built 
oak vessel that lay upright and perpendicular to the 
shoreline beneath a 50-70cm layer of fine sand. A 
radiocarbon date from a wreck timber in 1977 produced 
an age range of cal AD 1398-1530 at two sigma. 
Dendrochronological analysis of two oak planks (Bonde 
2012) confirmed that the vessel was built after 1441 but 
incomplete outer sapwood hindered a more precise age 
determination. The oak was sourced to Agder in the 
Serland region of southern Norway. 


Lovund wreck excavation in 2016 


There has been considerable local interest in excavating 
and exhibiting the Lovund wreck since its discovery. A 
consortium of Lovund businesses first contacted TM 
in 1995 regarding wreck excavation and intermittent 
contact occurred in the following years. Contact was 
renewed in 2015 from a local interest group organised 
to support the excavation and exhibition of the Lovund 
wreck. At this point TM and the NMM decided to 
collaborate in conducting a preliminary study of the 
wreck financed by the interest group. 


Over a three-day period in April-May 2016, the wreck 
was documented by maritime archaeologists from the 
NMM and TM (Falck et al. 2016). A recently constructed 
sea barrier wall enabled the wreck locality to be drained 
and kept dry with pumps during excavation. The sand 
layer overlying the wreck was removed mechanically 
and the main boat timbers exposed by hand excavation 
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to record the extent and construction details of 
the vessel. Documentation with close range digital 
photogrammetry (Agisoft Photoscan) enabled 3D model 
generation and a reliable estimate of timber volume 
(Figure 4). The vessel was originally 11-12m in length 
with 12 strakes and a set of c. 20 frames (Figure 5). It was 
an open cargo boat with a probable curved stem and 
straight stern, sternpost rudder, and plank sheer on the 
sheer strake interior. No evidence of a keelson, mast- 
step or mast was observed. The planking joints were 
caulked with a combination of woollen textile strips 
and twisted animal hair soaked in tar. The presence of 
pitch mixed with animal hair pressed into the planking 
joints and a tarry layer spread over the interior of the 
lower strakes is suggestive of maintenance necessary to 
prevent leakage in an older vessel. This lends support 
to a scenario in which the boat was abandoned, further 
strengthened by the absence of cargo and concentration 
of large angular rocks (not ballast stones) in the hull 
suggesting that the vessel was scuttled. 


Small finds recovered from the sand layer within the 
hull included leather footwear, treenails and a hand 
whetstone. Additional in situ finds were recorded 
directly above the lower strakes and keel, including a 
stationary rectangular 50 x 10cm whetstone 1.3m from 
the stern end of the keel. The whetstone was resting 
on two different types of front-lace leather shoes above 
a concentration of wood shavings, charcoal and small 
fish bones. A piece of parchment was also recovered (K. 
Gebremarian: pers. comm.). 


Although the boat is not complete, with some parts 
damaged and others in poor condition, it will still be 
possible to conserve, reconstruct and exhibit the find. 
The Lovund interest group has guaranteed financing 
of a complete wreck excavation in 2017 and 1:1 scale 
digital 3D documentation of the individual timbers as 
the basis for the construction of a scale model followed 
by conservation and reconstruction for exhibition. 


Bjervika, Oslo harbour 


The two wreck locations described above stand out 
as examples of rural harbourscapes in a late medieval 
context. In contrast, Oslo was an urban harbour and 
economic centre with added importance as the seat 
of royal and ecclesiastical control (Nedkvitne and 
Norseng 2000). This urban harbour setting appears far 
removed from the remote Helgeland coast considered 
economically and environmentally distant from both 
the south-eastern coast of Norway and continental 
Europe. At the same time, the maritime link between 
Bergen and northern Norway through the stockfish 
trade, calls into question the notion of remoteness and 
marginality. Oslo must also be considered a remote 
European harbour, and is, compared to the importance 
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Figure 4. Location map and 2016 plan drawing of the Lovund wreck 
(S. Ahrens, Norwegian Maritime Museum). 


and size of Bergen, a minor town throughout the 
medieval period. Still, Oslo is undoubtedly urban 
in character. In this paper, it is also Oslo's urban 
harbourscape qualities that will aid us in comparing 
and discussing the two contexts. What stories can 
these shipwrecks tell, and what behavioural and social 
inferences can be extrapolated from the material 
shipwreck evidence? 
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The medieval and post-medieval harbour of Oslo has 
undergone numerous phases of modification during 
the last century, but with the extensive redesign 
of the industrial harbour since 2000, large parts of 
the material remains of the old harbour have been 
removed. The Barcode project that revealed thirteen 
shipwrecks (Gundersen 2012; Vangstad 2012) mainly 
covers the post-medieval harbour but the eastern part 
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Figure 5. View facing north of the Lovund wreck following 
excavation in 2016 (S. Wickler). 


of this project also includes structures and cultural 
layers from medieval Oslo. This is where the Barcode 17 
wreck was found (Figure 6), and what makes it a useful 
link to understanding harbour development during 
the transition between the medieval and early modern 
period. 


The waterfront at around AD 1300 consisted of 
timber caissons for storehouses (sjabod) and wharves 
(Molaug 2015: 350). Despite substantial economic and 
demographic setbacks following the mid-century 
plague pandemic, the harbour layout remained 
essentially the same in the late 1300s. Many boats 
must have been moored at these wharfs, or anchored 
nearby, at least during the summer season. Molaug 
(2015) estimates that the AD 1300 shoreline with 
warehouses covered a distance of 400m. The economic 
foundation for late medieval Oslo lies in its hinterland 
and a favourable location in inner Oslo fjord (Iversen 
2015). International trade was partially governed 
by Hanseatic merchants, many of whom had direct 
links to Baltic towns such as Rostock. The trade still 
represented cargo that could be transported in smaller 
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coastal traders, and the significant shift towards timber 
as the major commodity for international trade did not 
occur until the late 1300s to early 1400s. 


Barcode 17 wreck 


It was during the excavations conducted by the 
Norwegian Institute for Cultural Heritage Research 
(NIKU) in 2013, that the remains of a boat were 
discovered (Figure 6). The Museum of Cultural History, 
University of Oslo (Billand Engen in prep.) conducted the 
excavation, while the post-excavation documentation 
of the ship timbers was undertaken by the NMM 
(Rodum in prep.). The reports are still preliminary. 
Despite the incomplete status of reconstruction, the 
main measurements and construction features are 
known, making it possible to compare this wreck with 
the two vessels from northern Norway. 


The Barcode 17 is a lapstrake vessel that can be 
classified as a large open boat. The dendrochronological 
dating points towards construction shortly after 1350 
(Daly 2016), and the suggested depositional date is 
around 1400 (Bill and Engen in prep.). It was built 
using an eclectic combination of oak (Baltic) and pine 
(Scandinavian). The reconstructed hull dimensions 
indicate a length of 12m and width of 4-4.5m (Rodum 
in prep). It is constructed on a ‘log shaped’ keel with 
a curved stem and a raked sternpost with rabbets for 
the strakes. The hull has 12 strakes on each side, but 
the gunwale is only preserved as a fragment on the 
starboard side. The boat has twenty frames, all made 
from pine, and the distance between the frames varies 
from 35-55cm. The planks are mainly held together 
by clinker nails with square roves. A well-preserved 
429cm-long keelson made of oak, reveals that the mast 
was placed slightly fore of amidships. The boat was 
waterproofed using plant fibres, animal hair, tar and 
textiles. There is considerable evidence of wear and 
tear with extensive repairs undertaken to keep the boat 
afloat. 


A comparative wreck assessment 


Although displaying general similarities in terms of 
their function as cargo vessels and relative age, the 
three wrecks exhibit a significant degree of variability 
and distinctiveness that points to differences in use and 
life histories within a broader Norwegian and European 
maritime trade context. The lack of direct parallels 
in the existing corpus of Norwegian medieval wreck 
evidence increases the difficulty of characterising the 
vessels but also presents an opportunity to enhance our 
knowledge of trading vessels from the period. 


The three wrecks were cargo vessels but none 
contained cargo or ballast. The removal of cargo and 
other inventory prior to sinking strongly suggests that 
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Figure 6. Location map and plan of the Barcode 17 wreck in Bjervika, Oslo harbour, showing contemporary timber caissons and 
changing waterfront. 
(Plan drawing Museum of Cultural history, University of Oslo, map inset: S. Ahrens, Norwegian Maritime Museum). 


the vessels were abandoned rather than being wrecked. 
Evidence for maintenance activity with the application 
oftartothe planking joints and strakes on the Helgeland 
wrecks further indicates that the vessels were showing 
signs of age and reduced seaworthiness. The wrecks are 
open, clinker-built wooden vessels with sails associated 
with the ‘Nordic’ boat-building tradition, although the 


Barcode wreck was partly built of Baltic timber while 
the Helgeland vessels from Trena and Lovund were 
built of pine from West Norway and oak from South 
Norway, respectively. 


Contrasts between the three wrecks are most evident 
with regard to overall size, dimensions, and the type and 
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source of timber utilised. Although built from timbers 
originating from, and most likely constructed in, the 
southern part of Norway, the use of oak timbers in the 
Lovund boat provide a different set of construction 
parameters than the pine timbers of the Husøy ship. 
However, it should be added that the analysis of the 
Lovund boat is still at an early stage. Construction 
with Baltic timber (oak) combined with Scandinavian 
pine also distinguishes the Barcode 17 vessel from the 
others. 


The Lovund boat is significantly smaller than the Husey 
ship with an estimated length of 11-12m and only 
twelve strakes in comparison with a length in excess 
of 20m and at least nineteen strakes in the Husøy ship. 
The Lovund vessel also has less massive construction 
features such as frame dimensions of c. 15cm compared 
with frames having sided dimensions up to 22cm from 
the Husøy ship and average plank widths of 25.5cm vs. 
29cm. Although both vessels had stern rudders, the 
Husey ship had an angled scarf at the stern end of the 
keel for a sternpost while the Lovund boat has ac. 12cm- 
long rectangular mortise-and-tenon joint hole in the 
stern end of the keel. Both vessels were undoubtedly 
sailed although direct evidence is lacking. 


The stockfish trade and the Helgeland wrecks 


The account of Venetian merchant Pietro Quirini from 
1432 (Wold 1991), a unique first-hand record of medieval 
life in coastal northern Norway, provides insights of 
relevance to the Treena and Lovund finds. Quirini was 
shipwrecked on Rest in the Lofoten archipelago and 
later taken to Bergen in a ship loaded with stockfish. 
This is the first record of direct transport stockfish to 
Bergen by a local maritime community representing an 
organizational model, known as bygdefar in Norwegian, 
which continued to characterize the stockfish trade 
into the 19th century. 


The late medieval period from c. 1350 through to the 
end of the 15th century was the golden age of the 
stockfish trade with the price for stockfish reaching a 
peak in the mid-1400s when fishermen received three 
times as much flour for their fish as during the century 
prior to the plague (Nedkvitne 2016: 53). The price of 
stockfish dropped appreciably in the 16th century 
and never approached the same level in the following 
centuries. Both of the Helgeland wrecks are from 
this golden age in which local fishermen were able to 
achieve a degree of affluence that would have made 
possible the purchase of cargo vessels from the south in 
exchange for stockfish. 


Hanseatic trade and the Barcode 17 wreck 


The Barcode 17 wreck was found just to the north of 
where the Bishop’s Commons (Bispeallmenningen) met 
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the waterfront (Bill and Engen in prep.), and south-east 
of the river Hovin. While many of the shipwrecks in Oslo 
are found in direct relation to wharfs (timber caissons) 
(Gundersen 2012: 76), and even some partly underneath 
them, there is no evidence for this in the case of the 
Barcode 17. An anchor found in the immediate vicinity 
of the boat is interpreted as having been used to moor 
the vessel a short distance from the waterfront. The 
boat may have been drawn away from the wharves, 
in anticipation of loading, repair or for other reasons. 
We know that the amount of time that a ship could be 
moored at the wharves in Oslo was first regulated in the 
13th century (Magnus Lagabøtes Bylov 1923: 35). The 
anchor has a mark carved into it, suggesting ownership 
of the anchor and/or the boat to which it was attached. 
Furthermore, the Barcode 17 has extensive evidence 
of wear and tear with cracks repaired by strips and 
cramps and cask staves with textiles covering other 
severe cracks, We also believe that the boat had at least 
two building phases (Rodum in prep.). 


The physical remains shed light on the life history of 
the boat, including its crew and the merchants who 
benefited or suffered losses from the trade in which 
it was involved. During the 14th and 15th centuries, 
trade over longer distances was organised from the 
large Hansa towns. The known historical dominance 
of Hanseatic merchants from Rostock in late medieval 
Oslo, combined with the fact that the oak timber in the 
Barcode 17 was originally cut in the southern Baltic, 
supports the contention that the Barcode 17 was used 
in this traffic, and was owned by the Hansa. Although 
much of the trade connecting Oslo to the international 
market was conducted by Hanseatic merchants, Oslo 
was not considered a proper Hansa town, such as 
Bergen. This has mainly to do with the rights the 
merchants had in the town when they traded. On the 
other hand, the Hansa merchants in Oslo were more 
socially integrated than in Bergen although those in 
Bergen had greater commercial and political power 
(Bull 1922). 


The ships that sailed between Rostock and Oslo were 
mainly small coastal traders and in written sources, 
the somewhat generic name skute is cited (Nedkvitne 
and Norseng 2000: 358). In sources from 1367-68, sizes 
between 12-20 lester are mentioned, but Mortensson 
(1995: 105) also refers to sizes as low as 1.5 lester. By 
comparison, the Hanseatic trade in Bergen during the 
late medieval period utilised ships of about 40 lester. In 
Christlieb (1934), cited in Nedkvitne and Norseng (2000: 
451), a medieval lest equals one register ton or 2.83m°. A 
skute of 12 lester could then be said to have a capacity of 
34m, The term skute fits well for the size and features 
of the Barcode 17 (and the Lovund boat), and there are 
other finds from medieval Oslo of similar size (Molaug 
2012: 224). It also fits the descriptions presented by 
Mortenssgn (1995: 104) (concerning the Renaissance), 
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where he confirms that skuter were common in Sweden, 
Denmark and South Norway, and that the lively Baltic 
maritime traffic was conducted mainly by skuter with 
one mast and a square sail. Other features common to 
the skute include a proper keel, a straight stern and a 
curved stem. This short discussion on types and sizes 
illustrates that much (overseas) trade was done on 
small coastal traders that are less visible in written 
sources than large ships. As shown by the Barcode 17, 
studying the physical remains of this trade reveals 
considerable variability, even between boats of similar 
size and function. 


The distance between Warnemiinde (the shipping port 
of Rostock) and Oslo is 366nm (measured using Google 
Maps). By comparison, the sailing distance between 
Bergen and Lovund is about 457nm, and in a more 
demanding rough sea. Sources from 1599 report that 
a ship from Rostock took on average eighteen days 
from Rostock to Oslo (Nedkvitne and Norseng 2000: 
359). With good wind, the trip could be reduced to 
only 6-7 days. Nearly the entire voyage was made in 
relatively sheltered waters, quite the opposite of the 
situation sailors between Bergen and northern Norway 
experienced, although a lack of wind would often delay 
travel. The crew only lost sight of land during the first 
stretch from Warnemiinde to Falster (Nedkvitne and 
Norseng 2000). 


In the season when the Oslo fjord was free of ice, mainly 
from March to November (Nedkvitne and Norseng 
2000: 358), attractive goods like flour, beer, malt and 
hops would be shipped northward. Luxury items such 
as fine textiles from other parts of Europe came on the 
same vessels. The captain and his crew would be met at 
the wharves in Oslo by the (Hansa) merchants to pick 
up the cargo from their commissioners in Rostock. The 
cargo was marked with an owner’s mark comparable to 
the one on the anchor found next to the Barcode 17. 
The items and barrels would then be cleared through 
customs and eventually sold (engross). The transactions 
were heavily regulated, concerning who they could sell 
to, and how much time they were allowed to remain in 
the harbour (Bull 1922: 129). 


We have sufficient evidence to create a picture of 
practical aspects of travel between the Baltic and Oslo 
in the late medieval period. From a social perspective, 
the role of the captain and crew is of considerable 
interest but difficult to examine from available sources. 
How many trips across the Baltic did a single boat 
make each year? Did it stay in Oslo to engage in other 
assignments? Who owned the vessel; the commissioner, 
the merchant in Oslo, or the captain? How did the crew 
interact with the residents of Oslo? We know that the 
captain received payment for the transport, including 
a bonus for bringing the cargo safely to the market 
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(Nedkvitne and Norseng 2000: 359), The captain also 
had to pay a designated ship tax, perhaps indicating 
that he himself had official responsibilities with regard 
to the ship and itinerary, in addition to ensuring safe 
passage from port to port. 


From wrecks to people: exploring the social context 
of maritime trade 


As discussed, the identity, function and social context 
of the 15th-century vessels that came to rest on the 
offshore islands of Treena and Lovund are likely to 
have been directly linked to maritime trade between 
northern and southern Norway. The wrecks provide 
us with valuable insights into the stockfish trade from 
the perspective of source communities rather than 
the Hanseatic and Norwegian merchants in Bergen 
who received the goods for further distribution or the 
European consumers of the commodity. 


Apart from the account by Quirini from Rost, this 
perspective is poorly documented in historical 
documents from the late medieval period. The 
abundant small finds from the Husey wreck, while 
neither extravagant nor costly, reveal a sophisticated 
inventory of personal possessions potentially owned 
by crew members from the local community. While not 
as numerous, the objects recovered from the Lovund 
wreck are similar in terms of function and source. 
The collective finds also illustrate the broad range of 
contacts to which ordinary members of islander society 
were exposed through maritime trade. These individuals 
were members of outward-looking, dynamic maritime 
communities actively linked to impulses and influences 
from the burgeoning urban centres of Europe. 
Thus, small islands in northern Norway commonly 
perceived as ‘marginal’ locations today were neither 
isolated nor detached from society but functioned as 
essential nodes in networks of maritime interaction 
at the intraregional, interregional, and transnational 
level (Wickler 2016b). The maritime communities of 
northern Norway also possessed a highly developed 
nautical technology coupled with seamanship skills 
developed since the Early Iron Age where the sea was 
viewed as a highway rather than a barrier. 


Despite a reduction of c. 6396 in the overall population 
of Norway following the plague pandemic, the latter 
part of the 14th century and most of the 15th century 
witnessed considerable growth in the coastal economy 
of northern Norway driven by favourable prices for 
stockfish and reduced competition for resources 
between fewer people (Nedkvitne 2016; Nielssen 
2014: 309-10). This fuelled increased production of 
dried cod and infrastructural investment related to 
the stockfish trade including cargo ships suitable 
for long-distance open-sea voyages. The Helgeland 
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wrecks provide archaeological evidence supporting 
historical documentation for direct trade with Bergen, 
and other potential maritime commercial centres in 
the south, during the 15th century. Although difficult 
to confirm, the possibility that both vessels may have 
been obtained in Bergen in conjunction with the sale 
of stockfish illustrates the extensive nature of maritime 
trade during the late medieval period. Although Oslo 
is better documented in historical sources, the study 
of vessel remains from both northern and southern 
Norway reveals new aspects of maritime trade that 
includes information on social contexts and the lives of 
those involved. 


Concluding thoughts 


In this paper, we have taken an explicitly contextual 
approach to maritime trade in late medieval Norway by 
evaluating and comparing three wreck case studies from 
widely separated northern and southern peripheries. 
Although two wrecks are situated on remote offshore 
islands near the Arctic Circle and the third is from 
the urban port of Oslo, each was situated on the 
medieval Norwegian and European periphery. Despite 
sharing general similarities in form and function, the 
vessels from north and south operated in dramatically 
different economical settings and seascapes and each 
had a unique life history that remains only partially 
understood. 


Even though the evidence gleaned from the physical 
remains is fragmentary, it has been possible to 
reconstruct key contextual aspects of the vessels 
relating to form, function, and socio-economic 
variables. Each vessel provides insights into the nature 
of Norwegian maritime trade during the late medieval 
period in which the Hansa merchants had a central role. 
In the case of the Helgeland wrecks, this represents 
the stockfish trade as viewed from the perspective 
of coastal fisher communities. The Barcode 17 boat 
provides tantalizing clues from the Hanseatic trade 
between Rostock and Oslo and its importance for the 
port of Oslo prior to the shift from smaller cargo to bulk 
cargo in the 16th century. 


By turning our attention from defining vessels as 
predetermined types to exploring variability within 
broader categories, it has been possible to gain 
additional insights into the nature of trade during 
the transition from the late medieval to early modern 
period. However, there remain numerous unanswered 
questions that await additional clarification. What 
factors contributed to abandonment of the vessels 
apart from diminished seaworthiness? Who were the 
owners and users of the vessels throughout their life 
histories? How accurately do the vessels reflect late 
medieval trade along the Norwegian coast? 
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Abstract 


During archaeological excavations undertaken prior to a building project, an archaeologist unexpectedly came across some 
timbers. On closer inspection, these were found to be the bottom of an upturned logboat. Radiometric dating showed that it 
dated to the 8th century BC. Judging from the excavated section, the logboat was 90cm wide with an estimated length of 10-12m. 


The Ljubljana Marshes, with 76 attested logboats, is the most important historical location in the region. Evidence of 18 dated 
logboats indicates that this form of transport has been in continuous use from the Neolithic to the modern age. We have two 
Iron Age logboats from the Ljubljana Marshes: one from Matena, currently on display in the National Museum, and another from 
Zakotek. A few are older: one from the Bronze Age and three from Neolithic times. 


In the 8th century BC, an era marked by the use of iron began. At the transition from the Bronze to the Iron Age, Slovenia 
witnessed a change in its settlement pattern, evident from the abandonment of old settlements and the springing up of new 
ones on higher ground. They were surrounded by extensive barrow cemeteries and iron-working areas. Near those defended 
upland settlements were many smaller protected settlements and lowland settlements. 


Some of the settlements near the excavated area are situated to the north: one on Castle Hill and another directly under the 
steep slope of the hill at the Tribuna site. The others are situated to the east on the Gradišče na Rudniku site and the better- 


known hill-fort of Molnik above Orle and are surrounded by burial grounds. 


Keywords 


Logboat, Ljubljana Marshes, radiocarbon dating, Iron Age, Slovenia 


Introduction and background 


Data on vessels in the Ljubljana Marshes has been 
collected for nearly two centuries. As a result of detailed 
documentation and dating, many of these finds reveal 
patterns that can be used to understand changes in the 
environment and human adaptations. If we observe 
the type of wood used, documented for 30 vessels, it 
appears to be dominated by oak (Quercus sp.) in 18 cases 
and spruce (Picea Abies sp.) in 11 cases. The use of beech 
(Fagus silvatica) for the logboat from BoZje polje (SI- 
77) is unusual. Although only 18 of the c. 80 recorded 
vessels on the Ljubljana Marshes have been dated, it 
is evident that all logboats older than 2000 years are 
carved from oak, but more recent logboats are mostly 
spruce (Table 1). 


Palaeo-environmental research in the Ljubljana 
Marshes has shown that these two species were readily 
available locally over recent millennia. The change 
from using oak up until the Roman Age to pine in later 
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periods must have been due to a conscious selection 
made by the logboat makers. However, it is not entirely 
clear if the change of preferred wood is associated 
with technological innovations that arrived with the 
Romans, since the techniques of carving logboats and 
their dimensions remained similar. 


Radiocarbon and dendrochronological dating 
conducted on the Ljubljana Marshes in the past 
showed that logboats originate from different periods 
ranging from the Neolithic to modern times. Carving 
and building tradition and strategy did not change 
significantly in this environment, judging from data 
which spans almost 6000 years. Here is the reason 
why the Ljubljana Marshes are so important for 
understanding the past. The preserved remains show 
that technological tradition in terms of evolutionary 
technical development hardly changed at all. We are 
faced with a good example of discontinuous balances. 
Introduced technology, probably present since the 
Mesolithic period, enabled the intensive use of the 
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Table 1. List of dated logboats from the Ljubljana Marshes. Logboats No. 1 and 2, Stare Gmajne II and Stare Gmajne III were 
dated using dendrochronology by Katarina Cufar from Chair of Wood Science of Department of Wood Science and Technology, 
University of Ljubljana (Velušček et al. 2009). All other references of finds and dates are listed in the article by Miran Eric 


(2009). 

No. |Logboat Year lID MON again age Species D A 
1 Stare gmajne II 2002  |SI-75 3211412 BC (D) Quercus sp 120+ 90 
2 Stare gmajne III 2002 SI-76 3134212 BC (D) Quercus sp 300+ 90 
3 Veliki mah 1996 SI-08 4210240 BP 2808 - 2756 BC Quercus sp 100+ 50+ 
4 Za strugo 1989 SI-09 3190+130 BP 1622 - 1369 BC Quercus sp 800+ 100 
5 Matena 1927 SI-03 2700+35 BP 855 - 813 BC Quercus sp 930 87 
6 Izanska I 2016 SI-81 2500+30 BP 768 - 739 BC Quercus sp 700+ 90 
7 Zakotek 1990 SI-07 2350+130 BP 564 - 354 BC Quercus sp 900+ 100+ 
8 Jelovšek 1892 SI-02 2125+30 BP 200 - 106 BC Quercus sp 1200 100 
9 Krtine II 1996 SI-05 2050+40 BP 111 BC-2AD Quercus sp 630 70 
10 | Vrhnika I 2001 SI-60 1995+55 BP 51BC-70 AD Quercus sp 1500+ 130+ 

2008 SI-60 1930+40 BP 48 - 125 AD 
11 ‘|Zitnik 1978 SI-06 1940+80 BP 46 BC - 140 AD Quercus sp 1240 90 
12 |Krtinel 1992 SI-04 1800+35 BP 139 - 198 AD Picea abies sp 540 70 
13 Pri Juriju II 2001 SI-58 820+80 BP 1154 - 1277 AD Quercus sp 237* 59 
14 (Kamin II 2001 SI-66 710+40 BP 1262 - 1299 AD Picea abies sp 465+ 45 
15 __|Sivéev graben I 2002 |SI-59  |380+80 BP 1446 - 1524 AD Picea abies sp 174+ 61 
16 |Podpeč I 1999  |SI-18 |290+80 BP 1485 - 1666 AD Picea abies sp 760+ 82 


complex accessible environment and remained efficient 
and unchanged until a new era changed the method of 
exploitation (Erič and Kavur 2012). In the early 19th 
century, trade and farming completely changed and 
the logboat slowly disappeared from the set of tools 
necessary for agriculture, transport, commerce and 
life in the marshes. But the spatial distribution of the 
vessels is also interesting. 


All the medieval and early modern logboats were 
discovered in the Ljubljanica River itself, but older 
vessels are dispersed over the whole of the Ljubljana 
Marshes with several earlier vessels in its western 
part. A third of all logboats were found in the northern 
part of the Ljubljanica River in the area between the 
Podlipščica stream to the west and Drobtinka stream to 
the east side (Figure 1: a). The other high concentration 
of ten known logboats is in the wider area of Zakotek 
between Goričica and Kamnik under Krim (Figure 
1: b). The third area consists of the marshes at the 
northern edge of the Ig alluvial fan with 16 (Figure 1: 
c). In the area of the village of Črna vas, from about a 
mile south of the Ljubljanica River from Kosler’s farm 
and continuing almost to the banks of the hill of Debeli 
hrib on the east, there also exists a narrow zone of 12 
identified vessels (Figure 1: d). All of the above logboats 
were discovered at altitudes between 285m and 290m 
asl. Their distribution is most likely related to the 
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probable extent of the water surface at the time of the 
abandonment or sinking of each logboat. The increased 
number of finds is probably due to this area remaining 
an axis of communication at a time when a lake or 
floodwater was drying up, or streambeds of former 
watercourses surviving here (Eric, Gaspari and Kavur 
2012). 


Fieldwork 


Prior to the housing construction, the Institute for 
the Protection of Cultural Heritage of Slovenia (IPCH) 
ordered that a preliminary protected archaeological 
investigation should take place. This was undertaken 
by the mechanical excavation of three test trenches 
of 3 x 1.5m to determine the depth and nature of 
any archaeological stratigraphy. The research area 
was located within the heritage area Ljubljana—pile 
dwellings Ilovica. An ArheoVed company conducted 
archaeological research on 24 July 2015, with guidance 
from Pavla Peterle Udovié (Figure 2) and professional 
supervision carried out by Mija Toplicanec from IPCH. 
The weather conditions were stable, mostly cloudy 
with summer humidity and temperatures between 
25°C and 31°C and this affected the speed and working 
conditions during the execution of works. Due to the 
discovery of a logboat in one of the test trenches, it 
was decided to increase the number and size of the 
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Figure 1. Medieval and early modern logboats discovered in the Ljubljanica River, including older vessels dispersed 
across the Marshes. 


trenches in agreement with the supervisor. The aim 
of these changes was to determine the approximate 
length ofthe logboat. When the four test trenches were 
excavated, a single, straightforward stratigraphy of this 
area was identified. 


The first trench had a size of 1.80m x 1.20m and was 
113m deep. Three strata were documented. The 
geological base represents lake deposits, half of grey 
to olive-grey and half of light olive-grey sandy silt with 
crushed snails (lake deposit). Above it is a very dark 
grey layer of silt and coarse sand with a large amount of 
organic material, which could be a layer of alluvium or 
deposited by the Ljubljanica River. The upper stratum 
consists of a very dark grey sandy silt mixed with 
coarse sand, rubble, gravel and stones. It also contains 
fragments of modern pottery and pieces of modern 
bricks. This layer represents the former material of a 
ploughed field that during investigation was overgrown 
with grass turf. 


Thesecondtrench was 2.90m x 2.70m in size with a depth 
of one metre. At a depth of 0.85m from the surface of 
today's sterile lake, a deposit base was identified. Above 
it lay an alluvial layer of black clay silt with organic 
material (leaves, branches, grass) and crushed snails. 
The logboat was deposited partly in this layer and was 
later covered by the alluvial layer of black silt with 
coarse sand and organic material. Above it is arable 
land, overgrown with grass turf. In the upper layers, 
fragments of modern ceramics—porcelain plates and 
pieces of modern bricks—were identified. The logboat 
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was located at a depth of between 0.40m and 0.45m, and 
oriented in the direction north-east and south-west; 
0.90m wide and 0.29m high, it was carved from oak.* The 
top of the boat-side is about 1.1cm thick. In contrast to 
the all other logboat finds from the Ljubljana Marshes, 
the IZanska I logboat was deposited upside down. 
Since the surface of the logboat was quite rotted and 
abraded, traces of the carving tool on the surface had 
not been preserved. Due to this unexpected find, we 
decided to continue with the excavation of two more 
trenches. They were placed 2.80m north-east and 2.30m 
south-west of the excavated area. The purpose of these 
examinations was to detect the stern and bow of the 
logboat and determine its total length. Unfortunately, 
these trenches did not locate the extremities of the 
boat so we can only guess that its length was originally 
from ten to 12 metres. A length of 2.85m was therefore 
recorded (Figure 2). 


The next trench was 3.10 x 1.23m in size, at a depth of 
0.68m and located north-east of the previous trench. 
The stratigraphy was quite similar to that of the first 
trench. At the bottom of the pit we came upon a sterile 
base, which also represents lake deposit as in other 
trenches; this is covered by an alluvial layer of mostly 
organic material. The most recent layer is a layer 
of arable land, today overgrown with grass turf and 
containing fragments of modern bricks. 


! Identification of the wood was done by dendrochronologist 
associate professor Dr Tom Levanič, Head of the Department of Forest 
Yield and Silviculture, Slovenian Forestry Institute. 
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Figure 2. The Ljubljana Marshes is a karstic field situated in Central Europe between the North Adriatic Sea to the west, the 
Dinarides to the south, the Pannonian Basin to the east and the Alps to the north (Image based on blind maps of the Institute 
of Archaeology, Slovenian Academy of Science and Art). Fieldwork and the extended excavated trench with part of the logboat. 
View to the north (Igor Buser). Closer view of discovered logboat (Nataša Buser). The trench was documented by multi- image 
photogrammetry (3D model by Žiga StopinSek, Computer Vision Laboratory of Faculty of Computer and Information Science, 
University of Ljubljana). 
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The last trench, 2.08m x 1.19m in size and 0.62m 
deep, was excavated south-west of the second trench. 
Therein we documented four strata, similar to the other 
trenches. The geological base is a lake deposit, with an 
alluvial layer of dark olive-grey clay silt with organic 
material, coarse sand and crushed snails above. The 
most recent deposits of this layer constitute black silt 
with organic material and crushed snails. The alluvium 
is covered with arable land, overgrown with grass turf. 


Radiocarbon dating result 


In examining the logboat we had limited possibilities 
for radiocarbon dating the timber due to the authorities 
deciding to preserve the logboat in situ. This meant that 
it would be impossible to excavate the area surrounding 
the logboat, which could potentially have enabled a 
precise and wiggle-matching method of sampling the 
logboat. However, we only had the opportunity to take 
a sample from the exposed upper edge of the logboat. 
The sample was treated according to standard protocol 
and sent to the BETA Analytic Laboratory, and we 
received the conventional result of 2500+30 BP (BETA- 
427161). 


Narrow context of Iron Age transport across the 
Ljubljana Marshes 


Logboats were for thousands of years the basic water 
transport, and one of the main cultural features, of the 
Ljubljana Marshes during the Bronze and Stone Ages. 
Bearing in mind the many archaeological finds reported 
from the first half of the 19th century onwards, the 
logboat today could be considered the emblem of 
this increasingly endangered landscape. With new 
discoveries in the last twenty years, this observation 
only reinforces the importance of dating, which was 
previously the exception rather than the rule, as we 
unveil new time horizons. 


The earliest mention of logboats as archaeological 
finds is encountered in a book by Franz Hochenwart Die 
Entsumpfung des Laibacher Morastes, which describes a 
small oak-wood logboat, discovered in 1827 during the 
dredging of the Galjevec channel (Hohenwarth 1838). In 
the following decades, Karl Deschmann (Dezman 1858) 
and Alfons Müllner (Müllner 1892; 1894; 1897) discussed 
archaeological finds of logboats, increasing the number 
of logboats known to 19 at the end of the 19th century. 
The Roman cargo ship from the Lipe (discovered in 
1890) and the plank ship under Medvednica on the 
hill of Pleëivica should also be included. Next Anton 
Melik reported almost 17 new vessels in 1946 (Melik 
1946: 72, footnote 122). In fifty years, Josip Koroëec also 
investigated this issue (Korošec J. 1953; 1954; 1955a; 
1955b; 1963; Korošec and Korošec 1969). An impressive 
and detailed inventory of 18 new logboats discovered 
after WWII and all older ones was prepared by Davorin 


Vuga (Curk et al. 1981). From 1977 to 1982, Vuga in his 
fieldwork recorded a total of 22 vessels - mostly logboats 
(Vuga 1977; 1980; 1981; 1982). In the eighties, four new 
logboats were reported by colleagues at the Institute of 
Archaeology of the Slovenian Academy of Science and 
Art and by the Department of Archaeology, Faculty of 
Arts, University of Ljubljana (Dirjec 1990). Up to 1990 in 
the Ljubljana Marshes, two ships and 51 logboats were 
recorded. After 1990, we discovered 21 new logboats 
and three new ships (Eric 1998; 2009) (Figure 3: top). 


The logboat described in this article, IZanska I (SI-81), 
is not the only one dated to the Iron Age. In the period 
of +200 years (between 2700 to 2300 by radiocarbon 
conventional BP date), we should mention two of them. 
Matena I logboat (SI-03) made of oak with a length of 
9.30m and width of 0.87m was discovered in 1927 at 
Matena near the village of Iška loka (Mal 1926), south 
of Ljubljana and afterwards moved to the National 
Museum of Slovenia (NMS). The logboat has, however, 
been known since 1892 with its location described by 
Alfons Müllner. Today the logboat is on permanent 
display at the NMS (Figure 3: middle; Table 1: No. 6). The 
logboat is dated to the Early Iron Age (Trampuž Orel 
and Eric 2014; see list on Figure 9, No. 6). The second 
logboat dating to this period is the Zakotek I logboat 
(SI-07) made of oak with a length of 9m and width of 
1m, discovered in 1987 at Zakotek near the village of 
Prevalje pod Krimom, south-west of Ljubljana, by the 
City Museum of Ljubljana’s researcher (Figure 3: bottom; 
Table 1: No. 7). The logboat was preserved in situ, and 
it is dated to the Iron Age by dendrochronological 
correction (Dirjec 1990). Both logboats, Matena I and 
Zakotek I, have related shapes and constructional 
details. The solution to the bow was the same, which is 
elegantly narrowed on end, no more than 20cm wide, 
with the square hollowed out rope-hole. 


The spread of Iron-Age logboats in Europe 


The database of all logboats ever discovered in 
Europe includes more than 3500 noted finds as well 
as recognised traces? The oldest is the well-known 
8200-year-old logboat from Pesse, and the logboat 
database also contains the most recent one from the 
early 20th century. More than 1800 logboats have been 
dated either by radiocarbon or dendrochronology. The 
database was started at the beginning of 19th century 
based on chance finds such as the one in the book Die 
Entsumpfung des Laibacher Morastes by Franz Hochenwart 
(1938: 75). Hochenwart describes that in the years from 
1826 to 28 as a result of the extension of the Galjevec 
water channel, a small boat was discovered at a depth of 


2 The authors of this article would like to thanks to our colleagues Dr. 
Lars Kröger from Deutsches Schiffahrts Museum who while collecting 
data and preparing the list of Iron Age European logboats helped us 
with his extensive knowledge and revised the final result. 
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Table 2. List of logboats across Europe dated to between 2,700 and 2,300 with the period from 2,550 to 2,450 (yellow lines). 
Conventionally measured dates were calibrated by refreshed OxCal 4.2 application. Green column is the frame of Hallstatt 
plateau radiocarbon dating between “C 2500-2400 BP. Que - Quercus; Pin - Pinus. However, it is clearly evidenced from the list 
of European logboats in that time that all except two of are made from oak, as we can observe on the Ljubljana Marshes over 
more than 2,000 years. *It is not clear about the use of logboat-like shape. 
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1.5m at the bottom of a channel (SI-62). After the vessel 
was exposed, the oak crumbled. 


Overthe last 180 years or so, thanks to many researchers 
around Europe, and especially those working in recent 
decades? we have a more comprehensive and complex 
picture of early watercraft, through all of the history 
of transport on the European continent. Particularly 


? Béat Arnold, Jan Lanting, Christian Hirte, Sean McGrail, Waldemar 
Ossowski, Lars Króger, Niall Gregory, Karl Brady, Ole Kastholm, Thijs 
Maarleveld, Davorin Vuga and many others. 
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valuable is the database of dated logboats, because it 
helps us to understand human activities in narrow time 
windows. We can discern the transporting activities in 
Europe between 2700 to 2300 BP, and more narrowly 
between 2550 to 2450 BP. 


Radiocarbon dating controversy 


It is not our intention here to open high-level 
discussions on the radiocarbon dating methodology or 
to question the methodology. However, it is necessary 
to show in one simple case of logboat radiocarbon 
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Figure 4. Distribution of logboats over Europe from the list on Table 2 connected by number. Green dots show logboats in 
frame of Hallstatt plateau and red dots show logboats in frame of +50 years of 2500 (Image: M. Eric). 


dating how important it is to know the possibilities 
of interpretation before we come to a final conclusion 
about date. 


Vrhnika I logboat (SI-60) was first investigated in 2001 
by the Slovenian Underwater Archaeology Division. At 
that time, part of the logboat was documented as being 
11.50m long and was exposed at the bottom of the 
river (see Kavkler and Eric in this publication: Figure 
1). We estimate the logboat to have been longer by a 
few metres as sediments covered part of it. A sample 
of wood for radiocarbon dating was at that time taken 
from the part of logboat which had been exposed in 
the water flow for an unknown period. Results of gas 
radiocarbon dating methods were 1995+55 BP (Z-3294). 
When the logboat was prepared for excavation and 
removal from the Ljubljanica River later in 2008, it was 
sampled again to confirm (or not) the previous results. 
It was again sampled from the water-exposed part of 
the logboat, and the results of AMS radiocarbon dating 
were similar: 1930+40 BP (Beta-250375). 


During the logboat excavation in 2015 (Gaspari 2017), 
eight samples were taken from the bow of the logboat, 
which had been covered in deep sediment. These 
samples were dated using wiggle-matching dating 
(WMD). Such an exact method of dating samples 
from the part of the logboat that had been covered by 
sediment and never exposed to freshwater surprisingly 
shows us how big the differences in measurements 
could be. Two WMD pairs of samples, the first from 
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the pith and the bordered tree-ring boundary, and the 
second in the middle of the tree on a closer distance, 
allow us to assume that the beginning of the logboat’s 
use is from around the beginning of the first century 
BC. This dates it at least 200 years earlier than the 
earliest dates from 2001 and 2008. 


It is, therefore, necessary to be aware of this fact and 
also take into account the measured difference in the 
understanding of former radiocarbon measurements 
made in the last decades, especially in those countries 
which use a similar procedure. Researchers are 
informed about the discovery of a logboat, visit the 
site to examine the artefact, rarely take more than one 
sample without a controlled part of the sample position 
in the wood structure (whether it is from the pith or 
bordered sapwood, or the cambial part of the trunk 
cross-section). In many cases this is taken without 
information on ecological or environmental conditions. 
Many radiocarbon dates originate from post-sampling 
methods of old museum artefacts which have been 
exposed in museum conditions for decades. We must 
assume that such radiocarbon dating is surely infected 
by new carbon particles and consequently leads to so- 
called ‘false’ results, which are more recent than the 
real age of the wood. 


The second controversy is the Hallstatt plateau in 
Iron Age radiocarbon dates, where the dates, however 
precisely they are analysed, should be interpreted as 
a being of a calibrated date of 800-400 CalBC (Van der 
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Plicht 2004; Reimer et al. 2004). More research is needed 
on the accuracy of the border of the Hallstatt plateau. 
Is the year 2500 the beginning of this phenomenon or 
could it also be 2505? 


If we examine both controversies together, we can 
assess what exactly we can deduce about the Matena 
I logboat (SI-03). As was mentioned above, the logboat 
was exposed to air in 1927 and removed to the NMS. 
After it was brought to the NMS the logboat was 
preserved with a solution of glue. However, a review of 
the logboats in the NMS by Davorin Vuga (1980) showed 
that it had substantially shrunk, with more than 5% in 
the longitudinal axis of the logboat entirely lost from 
its original shape. Because of this, shortly afterwards 
in 1982, the logboat was preserved again by Ivo Nemec 
from the Restoration Centre of Slovenia. The work 
was carried out in the hallway on the first floor of the 
National Museum. We had an opportunity to sample the 
logboat, and in 1994 Jan Lanting reported a radiocarbon 
date of 2700+35 (GrN-20811).* To summarise, that 
logboat was exposed to air for 67 years and it was two 
times partly saturated with fresh substances such as 
glue. The Vrhnika I logboat’s story of radiocarbon 
dating shows that its real age could be significantly 
older than the samples which were infected with recent 
carbon. This scenario forces us to rethink all older 
radiocarbon dates. The argument concerning the age 
of the Vrhnika I logboat gives us a reason to take the 
age of the Matena I logboat as a terminus ante quem with 
a reasonable assumption that it could have been used 
during the Iron Age. 


Regional Iron Age archaeological context 


At the beginning of the first millennium BC, an area in 
central Slovenia was colonised by people of the so-called 
Ljubljana Urnfield culture. This included a significant 
part of the Dolenjska and Bela Krajina regions. Among 
the sites here is the best-studied cemetery in Ljubljana 
(Puš 1971; 1982), which was in use from the end of the 
second millennium BC to the third/second centuries 
BC. Urn burials are a feature of the first cultural phase. 
A significant change in material culture is apparent 
in the next phase (Gabrovec 1973: 338). One of these 
changes is the appearance of iron, which is first 
encountered sporadically in Phase Ila. In Phase IIb, 
jewellery and dress accessories (brooches, bracelets, 
necklaces, needles) are commonly made from iron. 
Iron jewellery is used during Phase Illa, but gradually 
disappears. Within central Slovenia, iron began to be 
used in the 8th century BC. At that time substantial 
changes in settlement patterns also began. Old Bronze 
Age settlements located on low-lying terrain were in 
decline and new settlements were constructed on hills. 


* Unpublished report of radiocarbon dating analysis sent to the 
National Museum of Slovenia by Jan Lanting. 
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These were continuously inhabited throughout the 
Early Iron Age. Compared to the Late Bronze Age hill 
forts they are fewer in number, but the living area is 
several times bigger in the Early Iron Age settlements 
(Dular and Tecco Hvala 2007: 137). 


The earliest known settlements in the region of the 
Ljubljana Gateway have been dated to the end of the 
second millennium BC. During the transition from the 
Late Bronze Age to the Early Iron Age, these settlements 
were occupied and this continues to the 1st century BC. 
However, a series of hill settlements persists on the 
eastern outskirts of the Ljubljana Marshes during the 
Bronze and Iron Ages, but these have not been precisely 
dated, except the site at Prule (Tribuna; TerZan and 
Črešnar 2014: 696). The residents of the hill settlements 
would have had significant overview and control over 
the Ljubljana Marshes to the west (Figure 5: top). 


Meanwhile, south-east of the Ljubljana Gateway several 
settlements have been identified including the hill 
of Gradišče above the village of Rudnik (Šašel 1975a: 
191), Molnik Hill near Podmolnik (Šašel 1975b: 195; Puš 
1984: 134; Puš 1991; Dular and Tecco Hvala 2007: 162, 
fig. 90 and 155), Vrhovka on the hill of Mali vrh near 
the village of Smarje (Gabrovec 1975: 201), Vinji hrib 
near the village of Vino (Puš 1975: 195; Dular and Tecco 
Hvala 2007: 268, fig. 166) and at the village of Gradišče 
above Pijava Gorica (Truhlar 1975: 200; Dular and Tecco 
Hvala 2007: 268, fig. 168). On the southern outskirts of 
the eastern part of the Marshes settlements continued 
to be occupied at Golo Hill (Šašel 1975c: 180; Vuga and 
Smid 1977: 328), at Pungert near Ig (Sasel 1975d: 180), 
along with two supposed settlements at Grad hill above 
the village of Iška vas and on Srobotnik hill above the 
village of Tomišelj. 


The IZanska I logboat (SI-81) dates from the 8th- 
century transition from Bronze to Early Iron Age. This 
logboat remains in situ and is located around 230m east 
of the present riverbed of the Ljubljanica River and 
400m north-east of the confluence of the Ljubljanica 
River and IZica River. The nearest settlements are at 
Prule (see above) 2km to the north, near the Ljubljana 
Gateway, and Gradišče to the east (Figure 5: bottom). 


In the area close to the logboat, three settlements from 
the end of the Bronze Age and Early Iron Age have so 
far been documented. All are located on the right side 
of the Ljubljanica River: a hill fort on the hill of Grajski 
gric (Vičič 1990: 178; Horvat 1991: 232-33; Puš 1992: 18; 
Vojakovié 2013: 341-44); a lowland settlement at Prule 
(Tribuna) under the southern foothills of Grajski gric; 
and, on the northern foothills of Grajski grič a limited 
village complex was recognised (Draksler et al. 2011; 
Vojakovié 2013: 351-52). A nearby cemetery in the yard 
of the Slovene Academy, SAZU (Slovenska akademija 
znanosti in umetnosti), NUK II archaeological site and 
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Figure 5. The wider area of Ljubljana Marshes through the Iron Age shows us frequent activity 
on the eastern part of marshes. Also included are Matena I logboat (81-03) and Zakotek I 
logboat (SI-07) positioned (ALS credit by GURS; image: M. Eric). Bottom: Closer area of Iron Age 
settlements, where burial and other logboats are situated 
(ALS credit by GURS, image by M. Eric). 


burial in Congress Square, supplements our knowledge 
of this area. All this area is on the left bank of the 
Ljubljanica River. 


The settlement of Prule (Tribuna) mentioned above 
was archaeologically well excavated in 2008/2009. 
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The remains of wooden buildings as well as gravel and 
paved streets were identified. Houses were placed in 
rows along the streets, orientated on a north-east and 
south-west axis with a slight deviation to the north or 
south. Houses were rebuilt and restored frequently. 
The settlement lay on an at least occasionally active 
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riverbed, which flowed out of Grajski grič. Buildings 
north of the stream are thought to have been used 
for economic activity with the residential part of the 
settlement to the south, judging by the assemblage of 
artefacts. Deposits probably made by inhabitants of the 
largest settlement are spread out on the land between 
the Ljubljanica River and Grajski grié (Vojakovié 2013; 
Gaspari, 2014: 85). 


Vojakovié (2013: 340) assumes that this area is probably 
the industrial part of the principal settlement centred 
on a residential area, which is conjectured to be 
situated on Grajski grič. The excavated fort covered 
approximately the same area as today and encompasses 
Ljubljana Castle on Grajski grié. Its construction 
almost entirely displaced the remains of a prehistoric 
settlement, Protected archaeological excavations of 
the eastern part of the district have shown that the 
settlement was inhabited during the 8th and 7th 
centuries BC (Vičič 1990: 178). 


The IZanska I logboat (SI-81) belongs to a group of 
discoveries that challenges researchers and raises 
interesting new questions. It is well known that logboats 
were used for farming, fishing, hunting, transport and 
trading. Can the location of logboats aid the recognition 
of the economic space of the settlement? Can isolated 
logboat finds complement a better understanding 
of the use of space outside settlements and graves 
or graveyards? Will they help us to understand the 
transition from the Late Bronze to the Early Iron Age? 
Did communication between the forts also take place 
along the waterways? Did a network of forts on the 
outskirts of the Ljubljana Marshes exploit these marshy 
waterways? 


Finally, we should mention two logboats found nearby 
which are relevant to our research even though 
they have not been dated. First is the previously 
mentioned disintegrated and never-dated oak logboat 
from Galjevec (SI-62), which is reported to have been 
discovered at a depth of 1.5m beneath the surface. The 
second is the oak logboat Dimié (SI-37) that is described 
as having been discovered during the digging of a new 
stream channel. They are reported as being in situ but 
this seems doubtful as in the 1990s this area was entirely 
built up with the South Ljubljana Rudnik trading zone. 
However, it should be emphasised that both are made 
of oak and both were more than 1m below the surface, 
at a greater depth than the IZanska I logboat (Figure 5: 
bottom). 


The discovery of the IZanska I logboat certainly confirms 
that the Ljubljanica River was one of the channels used 
for communicating with other communities, and for 
the economic use of the wider area (farming, fishing, 
hunting, gathering, etc.). 


Discussion and conclusion 


During the last 200 years, the Ljubljana Marshes 
have been exposed to extensive interventions in the 
marshland in the course of which were discovered 
numerous archaeological remains of organic materials. 
Attention is attracted mainly by the largest, the 
logboats and ships, which are difficult to overlook. The 
vast majority of these have been detected in isolated 
circumstances, reportedly at the site of abandonment 
or foundering. Only a few of the logboats were identified 
as part of the settlement sites (Dežman 1878; Velušček, 
Veranié and Čufar 2009) or other areas of multiple 
activities (Velušček 2005: 203). 


The Ljubljana Marshes is a perfect example of an 
anthropogenic environment. Their hydrogeological 
nature preserves objects made from organic materials 
very well. Conclusions can be drawn from these finds 
about historical material culture further afield. In other 
words, if a wooden bow was discovered in the marshes, 
it can reasonably be deduced that such bows were a 
part of a broader contemporary culture. If a hatchet 
from the marshes has a wooden haft it can be deduced 
that all hatchets of that period had wooden hafts. As 
a wooden wheel with an axle was discovered in the 
marshes, it is assumed that they were also more widely 
known and that wagons were used in the region. Across 
the Ljubljana Marshes numerous remains of logboats 
have been recorded, including the IZanska I logboat. 
As presented above, a great number of logboats have 
been recorded around Europe and logboats from many 
periods have fortunately been preserved throughout 
the whole of the Ljubljana Marshes. However, logboats 
are not the only artefacts important for cultural 
history to be preserved in the marshlands, and heritage 
protection should take into account the fact that marsh 
environments can give us unique insight into the 
extent and longevity of common material culture of 
which logboats are a unique constituent. 
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that individuals can later use on their own. On the basis of the three iterations undertaken to 
date the Human Henge programme worked for many of those that took part, although how 
representative that sample is remains to be seen. 


And what about the future? In terms of the programme itself, lessons have been leant about 
the nature and range of sites that can be used, the processes of delivery, and the needs of 
the participants. It is also clear that we underestimated the need for support after each ten- 
week programme ended. This has partly been addressed through self-help initiatives, but 
there needs to be a more structured approach involving follow-up events at intervals over the 
course of a year or two beyond the structured intensive programmes. Such events would be 
stepping stones from the Human Henge programme into the wider world; a continuation of 
the participants’ journeys. They would undoubtedly be beneficial and enhance the power and 
reach of the programmes. Such activities could involve a wide range of heritage organizations 
including museums, heritage centres, and heritage properties of various kinds, widening the 
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network of partnerships and expanding both sustainability and public value. The next step 
is to try similar programmes in less well-known landscapes, and to increase the sample of 
participants to allow a more meaningful assessment of the power and impact of using the 
historic environment in this innovative way. 
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Chapter 7 


‘What did you do today mummy?’: 
Human Henge and mental well-being 


Yvette Staelens 


Abstract 


As the co-ordinator of Human Henge, the author describes the ethos behind the project and the many ways in which 
this was put into practice around the landscapes and monuments of Stonehenge and Avebury in Wiltshire. Com- 
ments from participants are included to illuminate memories of this unique project. This chapter aims to gives a fla- 
vour of the project’s sights, sounds, sensations, joys, challenges, and achievements. There are adventures in the rain 
and on night walks, surprise meetings with music from other cultures, a close encounter with a hare, copious quan- 
tities of tea, and a person who finally gains a satisfying answer to the question ‘What did you do today mummy?’ 
Personal reflections on the activities and rich experiences afforded to ‘Human Hengers’ give powerful insights into 
the potential for enhancing mental well-being furnished by this project’s innovative approach. 


Keywords: Adventure; Healing; Human Henge; Landscape; Prehistory 


Introduction 


In this chapter I will attempt to unfold the events and journeying that took place during three 
iterations of Human Henge: two centred at Stonehenge, and one at Avebury. Much has been 
said about the context, partnerships, and aims of Human Henge in Chapters 5 and 6, and there 
is an on-going research programme tracking participants discussed in Chapter 9. Here I will 
try to develop an understanding of what made these three programmes unlike any other 
undertaken on prehistoric sites, and will try to answer the question: ‘What did we do at the 
monuments to enhance participant’s mental well-being?’ 


First though it is important to acknowledge that this was an experiment, a feasibility study, with 
all the inherent risks that experimentation entails. We were exploring uncharted territory, a 
journey into the unknown, and due acknowledgment must be give right at the outset to all the 
brave participants who took part. Throughout this narrative I will draw on the actual words of 
some of those who participated; they are indented and separate from the flow of the text but 
for safeguarding reasons individual contributors will not be identified here (they will know 
who they are: thank you). 


Why Stonehenge? 


The Stonehenge landscape was chosen for the following reasons: its world renown; its visitor 
resources; and the willingness of English Heritage (EH) and the National Trust (NT) to partner 
and participate. From an archaeological perspective we were following up a theory propounded 
by Tim Darvill that Stonehenge was, and perhaps still is, ‘a healing landscape’ (Darvill 2007; 2016; 
and see Chapter 6). Stonehenge and other henges like it were special places acknowledged and 
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in part created by prehistoric people who for generations travelled to them for a whole range 
of reasons: seasonal gathering for exchange, social interaction and cohesion, ceremony and 
celebration, feasting, and rituals connected with healing the body, mind, and spirit. 


Pitching and rolling 


Human Henge had specified aims, objectives, outcomes, a budget, and all the usual requisites of 
a ‘project’— and then there was a void, a space for debate about the group activities, discussions, 
and ideas pitching and rolling around. The focus shifting. Shimmering suggestions. What about 
an epic poem written by participants? A procession along the Avenue to the Stones? Walking 
by night? Burying made things? Singing and music? Everything was on the table. There was a 
creative, stimulating, buzz and all the time the discourse was underpinned by understandings 
of prehistoric archaeology. As both an archaeologist and a creative practitioner it was easy for 
me to navigate these waters. Others probably felt less comfortable, but crucial to our success 
was the trust in what we doing that permeated the team. There was mutual respect from all 
partners, and a deep-felt commitment to seeing Human Henge succeed. New and experimental 
ideas can sometimes be unsettling to agencies delivering public access to heritage, and in this 
respect enormous credit must be given to those involved in bringing our project to the attention 
of their management teams and governing bodies, and championing it at every twist and turn. 


Tea 


Initially, each of the three Human Henge groups met mostly as strangers to each other. There 
were a few existing connections because participants had sometimes worked together on 
projects run by the Richmond Fellowship and therefore knew Danny and his team. No-one 
knew me or the volunteers recruited from EH, NT and BU. My first and ongoing practical role 
was to welcome them, to create safe spaces within which to work, and to oversee and weave 
together the explorations ahead. 


Figure 7.1. Human Henge fruit and biscuits served with love. (Photograph by Yvette Staelens. Copyright reserved) 
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‘Tea was an important part of Human Henge.’ 


We needed a starting point, a place of arrival, in order to be ‘here’, to meet, to chat, and then 
to return to in order to relax and recoup after each session. For some getting up and out of bed 
was itself a challenge, others were looming; the journey from home, the prospect of meeting 
strangers, participation in group activity, and being active in a strange space. A welcome 
drink and beautifully arranged fresh and dried fruit, biscuits, and healthy treats (including 
specific dietary options) told them they were special and that their well-being was our primary 
concern (Figure 7.1). Importantly, neither I nor the volunteer team had any prior knowledge of 
the participants; they were simply people like everyone else in the project. 


Another critical factor was that the participants were fully-supported by care workers and 
volunteers. In addition, there was the Human Henge (unspoken) ground rule that there was no 
‘us and them’. If you were present, then you participated. There was no opting out; we were a 
‘tribe’ and we did things together. 


‘If you are here, you are doing it.’ 


Group One 


The real pioneers were those in the first Human Henge group: HH1. These were people who 
challenged themselves to do something completely new and who placed their trust in those 
who told them that it would be a good experience and that it would be of help to their well- 
being. How did we plan the sessions? Following discussions between myself as co-ordinator 
and creative director and Tim Darvill as prehistorian and quixotic leader, we selected ten 
destinations for the HH1 sessions in the Stonehenge landscape: 


Woodhenge and Durrington Walls henge 

Cursus barrow cemetery 

Fargo Plantation 

Cuckoo Stone 

Cursus night walk 

Reconstructed huts and visitor centre collections 

Epic poetry and pottery 

The Avenue and King Barrow Ridge 

Creative workshop 

Solstice celebration ceremony inside the stones of Stonehenge 


BO: OR COV ON, eet OnB ES 


a 
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They were repeated although not in quite the same order for the HH2 sessions. HH3 met at 
Avebury and their journey will be described below. For HH1 and HH2 at Stonehenge, the ten 
sessions were preceded by an orientation visit to the Stonehenge Visitor Centre in order to 
familiarize participants and care workers with the site and facilities. 


Less than a speck 


At this point in my narrative I ask you to place yourself in the position of an HH1 participant. 
Over the next three months you will be guided by archaeologists, curators, creatives, and your 
fellow travellers. You will have session destinations, but no route. You will be asked to use your 
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imagination, to open your heart, to sing, to join hands, to play a musical instrument, and to 
work clay, wood, or plant fibre. You may shelter, run, incant, grumble, say a blessing, dance, 
or whatever you feel like. You have a mental health issue; this may be the scariest thing you 
have ever done. You will make friends, you will have the support of your fellow travellers, and 
in turn you will support them. Because you understand. The inexplicable will happen, you 
will witness beauty, you will craft and create, you may write or capture an image, or perhaps 
tie a ribbon on a rag tree. You will discover that you are braver than you think. You will share 
your knowledge, you will make string, a beaker, share laughter. Pigs and dogs will have new 
significance. You will ‘be in the green’ come all weathers. Your inner world will be usurped by 
the power of place, the landscape, and the humans, your ancestors, who trod it first. You will 
ponder the details of their daily life and their beliefs, and you will find yourself less than a 
speck in the cosmos on a starlit night. 


The essence of Human Henge is that it engages participants in a journey to a known destination, 
with a leader and guides. Leadership and guidance ensure that safety and support are ever 
present. However, the route will be partly self-determined by the participants’ needs, wants, 
abilities, and desires. In addition, challenges will be introduced along the way. The journeying 
is reflective and reactive, always didactic and creative but never prescriptive. The constant 
is the prehistoric archaeology all around. Referenced continuously to provide evidence and 
understandings of past lives and different worlds. We were people seeking people as well as 
‘pots’. We sought to connect with the ancestors and with each other. 


Elemental beings and the soundscape 


Striding out on wet days was important. We went out into the landscape whatever the weather. 
Being outside was recognized as being beneficial on many levels health-wise. The soundscape 
was also important. As well as our own noise we were mindful of ‘silence’ and the stillness 
found in some activities, of the sound of flowing water and rain dripping through trees, and 
sometimes, when the wind decreed, the traffic on the A303. 


From the outset my intention was to introduce music, beliefs, and traditions from cultures 
beyond these shores to expand our thinking about the prehistoric past. For this I invited 
three international musician friends and collaborators to participate. Chartwell Dutiro from 
Zimbabwe (HH1), Alphonse Tourna from Cameroon (HH2), and Maxence des Oiseaux from 
France (HH3). Their role was to surprise, delight and excite participants, through sharing 
their unique talents and cultural gifts. They were sited in specific locations in the prehistoric 
landscape. Each musician was deliberately concealed from the participants as they approached, 
and introduced in a surprise manner. 


Chartwell, dressed in his ceremonial Shona robes, was seated on the Cuckoo Stone, a recumbent 
menhir near Woodhenge (Figure 7.2). He played his mbira and sang. We saw him from afar and 
our ears led us to him. This was a fabulous interaction. It led eventually to movement, joining 
of hands and circling him as he performed. You can hear his music if you access Sound File 1 
on the website linked to this publication. 


Equally powerful was meeting Alphonse at the King Barrow Ridge. Again, the participants had 
no inkling about what was about to happen. As we approached the barrow cemetery they 


just heard music and song from an unknown source. The music was of a kind they had never 
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Sound File 1. Chartwell Dutiro playing his mbira and singing - https://tinyurl.com/Dutiro 


heard before, and a gentle voice singing 
in an unknown language, soft on the air. 
Alphonse was playing balafon (Figure 
7.3). He subsequently told us stories and 
shared his ancestral beliefs and traditions 
about sacred stones delighting both the 
prehistorians present and the Human 
Hengers alike. 


Maxence brought his mouth-blown 
instruments, crafted from bones and horns 
as they would have been in the prehistoric 
period, including flutes made from swan 
bones like those discovered in Upper 
Palaeolithic and later contexts (Figure 
7.4). He was experienced in playing in 
prehistoric caves and we secretly located 
him in the West Kennet Long Barrow. You 
can hear a sample of his music if you access 
Sound File 2 on the website linked to this 
publication. 


Again, participants heard him from afar 
and simply followed their ears; a magical 
journey. Once inside the long barrow’s Figure 7.2 Chartwell Dutiro playing mbira on the Cuckoo 
burial chamber, we all enjoyed hearing Stone. (Photograph by Yvette Staelens. Copyright 
the unique music from each instrument reserved) 

reverberating around the stones, the space 

and us. One Human Henger disclosed that she had lived in France, spoke fluent French, and 
thus offered to help translate. This is a typical example of the ‘reveals’ that occurred during 
Human Henge as one participant after another brought forward a set of skills that no-one 
guessed they had. As they have become more relaxed with their Human Henge companions, 
participants shared their skills, knowledge, experiences, and stories. Within this sharing lies 
deep connection powered by trust. 


Avebury 


Sessions in the Avebury landscape followed the established ten week pattern, ending with a 
celebration amongst the circles within the henge at the spring equinox. The venues were: 
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Figure 7.3. Balafons made by Alphonse Tourna and played by Human Hengers. 
(Photograph by Yvette Staelens. Copyright reserved) 


4) 


Sound File 2. Maxence des Oiseaux playing his bone flute for the Human Henge project - 
https://tinyurl.com/desOiseaux 


Windmill Hill 

Swallowhead Springs 

West Kennet Long Barrow 
Lockeridge sarsen stone field 
Sanctuary and Ridgeway Barrows 
Night walk along the Avenue 
Fired earth at Avebury Manor 
Alexander Keiller Museum, 
Avebury 

9. Ceremony planning 

10. Equinox ceremony at Avebury 
Henge 


go TOON OT RS ees a 


Again, we rambled whatever the 
weather. We also had access to the 
stored collections at the Alexander 
Keiller Museum. Every session brought 
challenges, connections, and adventure. 


Figure 7.4. Bone flute played by Maxence des Oiseaux for 


the Human Henge project. (Photograph by Yvette Staelens. 
The route to Windmill Hill was a muddy Copyright reserved) 
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Figure 7.5. Rag-tree at Swallowhead Springs, near Avebury, Wiltshire. 
(Photograph by Yvette Staelens. Copyright reserved) 


trek for all, and no-one expected a song-share at the end. We found a crystal and a smashed 
mobile phone on top of one of the barrows — offerings ancient and modern. Wishes, intents 
and promises were tied with (biodegradable) ‘ribbons’ onto the rag-tree at Swallowhead 
Springs (Figure 7.5). And help was on hand to guide people safely across the slippery sarsen 
stepping stones and over the fast-flowing River Kennet. Discreet support of all kinds was 
always available, and our team of volunteers were invaluable in this respect. 


The field of sarsen stones at Lockeridge inspired wanderings and discussions and we learned 
that for one Human Henger this was fairyland since his daughter saw the stones as fairy castles. 


Walking the landscape at night has been a powerful manifestation of the Human Henge ethos ‘to 
be connected’ — to the cosmos, each other, the ancestors, and prehistoric landscapes. Darkness 
provided the mind with new ways of being with the stones of Avebury. We grouped a little more 
tightly together perhaps. A mist of rain provided a welcoming veil across the entrance to the 
Avenue; it disappeared during our walk but was there again on our return. Stones were touched, 
telescopes mounted on stands, voices asked ‘is that a male or a female stone?’ The Nebra Sky 
Disc from 1600 BC was discussed alongside a modern planisphere. Mid-way down the avenue 
the cloud cover present at the start of the walk scudded off to reveal the starscape, as we knew it 
would (Figure 7.6). This was Human Henge: we carry our magic with us! 


Handling collections at the Museum felt very special (Figure 7.7). Here was access to the 
tangible prehistoric past, in our hands, and with curatorial expertise to introduce it. Everyone 
seemed totally engaged. For one person this activity was a highlight: 


‘I thought Human Henge peaked with the night walk — it didn’t.’ 
Then things got mucky. Briony Clifton (NT) led a creative session with clay. We made masks 
and mounted them on an avenue of trees near Avebury Manor. Everyone created their own — 


sometimes more than one — and the process was totally engaging and somewhat addictive. 
Here they are (Figure 7.8). 
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Figure 7.6. ‘Skyscape inner problems recede as sense of self feels part of the endless universe’. 
(Photograph by Yvette Staelens. Copyright reserved) 


‘With my focus on the tree trunk 
and the clay and with birds singing 
in the distance, I experienced rare 
moments of internal peace. The 
creative therapy was engrossing, 
making me lose myself in the 
process, thus leaving worries and 
stresses at the gate.’ 


The Mum’s tale 


Reflecting upon other highlights 
from the three ‘journeys’, various 
happenings spring to mind. Telling 
stories in the reconstructed Neolithic 
houses at Stonehenge, whilst we 
made fire and string was one (Figure 
7.9). 


Figure 7.7. Handling prehistoric collections at the Alexander 
Another was the hare that fled from Keiller Museum, Avebury. (Photograph by Yvette Staelens. 
the ditch and up over the barrow Copyright reserved) 
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Figure 7.8. Clay masks made by Human Hengers at Avebury. (Photograph by Yvette Staelens. Copyright reserved) 


that we had chosen for our guided meditation (Figure 7.10). A mythical creature of folktales, 
folklore, and pagan belief. 


Sheltering and singing under Poundland umbrellas in Roman testudo formation in Fargo 
Plantation was yet another highlight (Figure 7.11). 
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Figure 7.9. Firemaking in a Neolithic home. (Photograph by Yvette Staelens. Copyright reserved) 
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Figure 7.10. The hare on the barrow. (Photograph by Yvette Staelens. Copyright reserved) 
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Figure 7.11. ‘Getting soaked and chilled — loving it.’ (Photograph by Yvette Staelens. Copyright reserved) 


But one story stands out. A participant, a single parent, told me that she loved coming every 
week, and an important reason was because she now had something to share with her young 
daughter who would come home from school and ask ‘What did you do today mummy?’ 
Normally the answer was ‘not much’. Now there was lots to tell, and soon mum and daughter 
were making visits to Human Henge sites together. 


Conclusion 


In some senses Human Henge felt like an oasis; a little place of safety, with fun and adventure 
and new knowledge. I certainly learned a great deal from the participants. It was a shared 
journey and I, too, felt the excitement of anticipation each Friday when I left home at dawn to 
drive to Human Henge. Where would our explorations lead today? The best sound of all, for 
me, was the chat. The merry babble that ensued each time we met and had our hot drink upon 
arrival. People catching up, the kindling of friendships, and an overwhelming sensation that 
what was really in the room was love. Even folks disinclined to articulate were engaged, and 
sometimes smiling. Intuitively, I felt that they were also participating in their own way, and 
comfortable. Here were people for whom life from time to time was truly intolerable, finding 
themselves in a place with others who cared. Journeying and exploring together, immersed in 
prehistoric archaeology and a healing landscape, was a very special privilege (Figure 7.12). We 
were all changed by the experience. 


‘Human Henge has saved lives’. 
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Figure 7.12 ‘Rain in the woods. Sweet chaos. Stripping hazel.’ (Photograph by Jessica Swinburne. Copyright reserved) 
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Chapter 8 


High value, short intervention historic landscape 
projects: Practical considerations for voluntary 
mental-health providers 


Daniel O’Donoghue 


Abstract 


This paper presents a reflection on the Human Henge project and offers broad practical advice for similar projects. It 
is a profoundly personal commentary on the project, by a mental health and social inclusion practitioner working for 
Richmond Fellowship Wiltshire — part of the Richmond Fellowship, founded in 1959, one of the largest voluntary sector 
providers of mental health support in England, that champions recovery and social inclusion and engages with 9000 
people each year. The concepts of possibility, privilege, expectation, and space are discussed as significant aspects of the 
Human Henge project. Particular attention is directed towards the practical considerations involved with such work. It 
gives an insight into the requirements of both participants and organizations, suggesting ways in which these might be 
successfully met during future projects that involve working in and around archaeological and historic landscapes. Ex- 
tracts of poetry written by Human Henge participants illustrate the paper and it concludes with two full-length pieces. 


Keywords: Delivery; Engagement; Expectations; Future developments; Privilege 


The proposal 


‘Unhatched in the field’s palm 
a stone calling — 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’ 


In my own fanciful recollection I pick up the phone to a woman I haven’t met before. I listen 
while she enthuses over the potential therapeutic value of privileged access to Stonehenge, 
and a shared experience of historic landscapes for promoting mental and emotional well-being 
for people living with and recovering from mental health issues. There will be ten or twelve 
fortnightly sessions. There will be an element of academic research to which participants will 
hopefully agree. A high profile archaeological site such as Stonehenge is certainly the ideal — 
but at this stage I’m still a little unclear as to whether full agreement has been reached for this. 
And, of course, it all still needs funding, for which we would need prospective participants. 


‘Would you be interested?’ 
It feels a little bit speculative. But a good rule of thumb for Richmond Fellowship Wiltshire over 
the last few years has been: ‘Say Yes, unless you have a very good reason to say No.’ So I say ‘Yes’ to 


the nice lady on the phone, comfortable in the knowledge that this project is essentially someone 
else’s responsibility and, if it proves to have legs, well, we can cross that bridge when we come to it. 
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That conversation was in July 2015 with Laura Drysdale from the Restoration Trust. In 
collaboration with Bournemouth University, English Heritage, and the National Trust we 
successfully completed the third and, for Richmond Fellowship Wiltshire, the final Human 
Henge sequence in March 2018. 


In this book of academic papers I have the privilege — or licence — of providing a more 
informal account from the point of view of the voluntary sector. I was involved in each of 
the three Human Henge sequences as a member of staff with Richmond Fellowship and also, 
inevitably as it turns out, as an active participant. It would have been nigh on impossible to 
stand apart from what proved to be such a thoroughly engaging, immersive and inclusive 
experience. 


I should also add, in fairness, that the proposal was already much more detailed and 
developed than my preamble might lead you to believe. The partnership between the 
Restoration Trust and Bournemouth University — which aimed to provide high quality 
academic and creative archaeological input — was already established, as was the research 
support from Bournemouth University’s School of Health and Social Care. Despite my initial 
uncertainty, agreements were already in place with English Heritage for both privileged 
access to Stonehenge and also our use of the educational facilities there. Moreover, Laura 
Drysdale had already engaged with the Avon and Wiltshire Mental Health Partnership NHS 
Trust (AWP) for ways to engage participants. It was AWP who had suggested she approach 
Richmond Fellowship for active participation as Richmond Fellowship Wiltshire already 
had a reasonable track record of delivering land-based conservation projects with partner 
organizations.The sessions ran weekly in two sequences of 10 weeks each, at Stonehenge 
in late 2016 and early 2017 and for a third time in early 2018 at Avebury. Each of these 
culminated in either a solstice or equinox celebration. For the Richmond Fellowship then, 
this is the view from the bridge. 


The feeling of it 


‘What shiver down her spine — 
feeling the first drops of rain 
on her newly discovered bones.’ 


Trying to capture the overall feeling of a project like Human Henge is necessarily subjective. 
With that in mind I’ve alighted upon feelings of possibility and privilege and of expectation 
and of space to try and focus my own impressions of what was, with the benefit of hindsight, 
significant to me about the Human Henge experience as a whole. 


Possibility 


There was a wonderful sense of possibility in the range of ideas and responses we allowed 
ourselves — and that we were encouraged to have — over a period of three months on each 
Human Henge sequence. We returned afresh each week, testing and exploring and testing 
again, our own ideas of what it was to be human — in both the past and the present. We listened 
to others; we sought to find expression for thoughts and feelings, and for a way of sharing and 
storing them away again for future recollection. 
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Figure 8.1. Sarsen strewn landscape at Lockeridge, Wiltshire. (Drawing by Donna Songhurst. Copyright reserved) 
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Privilege 


There was privilege in terms of access to academic and creative expertise — professors, 
curators, experienced facilitators — and access to artefacts. At Stonehenge this culminated in 
access to the stone circle itself. At Avebury privilege was experienced in being guided through 
archaeological fragments curated above the public museum galleries in areas normally 
reserved for experts, or in sifting through material recently removed from beneath floorboards 
at the Manor and not yet sieved and catalogued. Recent history, brimming with questions and 
answers and more questions making the past feel contemporary 


We were invited by experts into a kind of ‘middle distance’. A landscape to be explored 
somewhere between tangible ‘hard facts’ — ‘Look, a big stone!’ — and the cumulative product 
of years of academic research that helped to set the outer bounds for what might constitute 
reasonable conjectures — ‘Yes, but not just any stone. Let me tell you something about what 
we think we know about it.’ 


We had the anchor of those megalithic structures, silently dominating the landscapes of Stonehenge 
and Avebury, surrounded by voices that flitted around them gently outlining the limits of our 
current collective understanding. The voices of ‘The Tame Professor’ Tim Darvill, and others — 
Yvette, Steve, Nick, Briony, Ben — who helped to frame our experience of landscape and history. 


Alongside these we had music from Chartwell, Alphonse, and Max on each of the respective 
Human Henge sequences, each of whom helped simultaneously to evoke and to articulate 
something of our emotional response to these places. 


Expectation 


There was expectation in terms of the language — and in the attitude and disposition of 
the facilitators on the project — that all discussions would be assumed to be perfectly 
understandable by each of us. It did not need to be translated or toned down, according to 
perceptions or misconceptions about us as participants. It was egalitarian to be addressed by 
specialists as being perfectly capable of understanding and assimilating what was being said, 
regardless of our own previous academic experience. It was empowering to realize that our 
own views, coming to the subject fresh or with experience, had their own natural validity. 


Space 


There was so much room in all of this for personal projections - from lived experience and for 
our own feeling of what was credible and what was incredible — different for each individual. 
Room for exploring what it means to be a human being, then and now. Room for exploring 
ideas of society, of groups and social structures. 


There was room to speculate and reflect on what it means to be privileged, both for our ancestors 
and for ourselves, a small group of people given unprecedented access to publicly held but 
typically restricted cultural icons, as part of a well-being initiative. There was something of ‘the 
wisdom of crowds’ in appreciating how, collectively, we know much more than we do individually. 
An experience that reminds us of our own abilities; abilities we may have lost, or lost confidence 
in, like a gentle gauntlet thrown down for us to pick up so that we might cultivate new ones. 
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Hopefully, these are the charms of any good archaeology or history-based mental health 
project — the intrigue of exploring the space between the known and the unknown — and the 
open invitation to step into it, with Everyman as your guide. 


And realizing that, in some sense, you knew this all along. 


But what was it really like? The practical considerations 


What follows are some basic practical considerations for people who have their feet more 
firmly rooted on terra firma, and who might be wondering how they could use the Human 
Henge approach, or aspects of it, as a basis for their own historical or cultural initiatives. These 
points are by no means exhaustive or systematic, but hopefully they will provide some useful 
bearings and help ensure that some of the more obvious aspects of the project are taken into 
account by prospective organizers. 


Engagement 


‘A flock of stones. 
And herding them — 
a meadow pipit.’ 


Zero exclusion and self selection 


We pitched the project as close to a ‘zero exclusion’ policy as we could make it (see also Physical 
access, below). Participants themselves made the decision as to whether they would join or not. 
We were fortunate in that we did not have to make that decision on behalf of any applicant. 
Everyone effectively self selected once they understood both the character of the project and 
our modest expectations. Baseline criteria were: applicants must be a minimum of 18 years 
of age; have recognized, though not necessarily formally diagnosed, mental health support 
needs; be resident in Wiltshire. Referral could be made on behalf of an applicant by a referring 
agency or by self referral, as is usual with the services of Richmond Fellowship Wiltshire 
overall. Applications were made using a form specific to the Human Henge initiative. 


Once enrolled, participants were, for the duration of each Human Henge sequence, clients 
of Richmond Fellowship Wiltshire. This ensured accountability, appropriate risk management 
and support. Some participants were already clients with Richmond Fellowship prior to Human 
Henge involvement, and some engaged with Richmond Fellowship services subsequent to their 
involvement with Human Henge. For approximately half of all participants, their engagement 
with Human Henge would have marked their first engagement with any Richmond Fellowship 
staff member. For others their Human Henge participation was unique and sufficient and did 
not extend beyond the final sessions. 


Sign up 


A lot of useful work was done ahead of the first meeting with participants — with Richmond 
Fellowship staff calling to speak with participants in person, more than once, ahead of the first 
session. This was in addition to any regular contact they might have with key workers from the 
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same service. A courtesy call a couple of weeks before the start date helped to allay anxieties 
as the start date approached. 


Interest in the project was driven more by intellectual or emotional engagement with the 
subject matter rather than, for example, existing personal or social connections. A significant 
number of participants — between two thirds and three quarters — had not met each other 
prior to their involvement with Human Henge. It is testimony to the quality and value of the 
experience that participants gelled quickly, and it was entertaining putting faces to names 
when we only met in person for the first time on the orientation session. 


Primary and secondary needs 


We were aware of the multitude of ‘secondary’ needs that people might present with — and 
remembered that it is the person, not the diagnosis or condition, that we were engaging with. 
We aimed to be pragmatic, flexible, open and honest about the best way to navigate and work 
around secondary health, primarily physical, or social issues to ensure inclusion. Most people 
are pretty good at making decisions regarding participation for themselves, assuming that 
they have been given enough information in the first place. Not many people enjoy putting 
themselves in compromising or difficult situations on a weekly basis. Once participants had 
signed up, it was a case of working together as a group to support one another and to allow each 
other space when some of the issues — mental, emotional or physical — presented themselves. 


Risk management 


Basic risk information was collected for individuals; we felt comfortable that we could manage 
all significant risks that might present themselves. From a person-centred perspective it was 
useful to understand this in terms of the potential support required, rather than as a set of 
risks to be managed. We were working alongside very ordinary people with their own unique 
challenges, which they have a great deal of experience managing. ‘What do you want us to do 
— if anything — to help?’ was the best approach. 


Practical on-site risk assessments were carried out by host organizations English Heritage and 
the National Trust at their respective sites. In addition, Richmond Fellowship Wiltshire had a 
number of assessments appropriate to travel, and Human Henge facilitators were responsible 
for assessing the range of activities that they were experienced in delivering. 


Mental health training 


Introductory mental health ‘First Aid’ training was provided to volunteers on the project, 
which included Bournemouth University and English Heritage volunteers and staff, as well 
as project facilitators. In addition, Richmond Fellowship was able to provide two or more staff 
members per session; people experienced in working in a mental health context. 


‘Uniquity’ 
What a great word, couldn’t resist it. When a project has a unique character and some ‘scarcity 


value’ participants are likely to demonstrate a higher level of commitment than if there is the 
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chance to catch up next week, or in a couple of weeks time. The fact that these were occasional 
or intensive projects only added to their allure against a background of more conventional 
projects or support. 


If the offer doesn’t feel special to you then ask yourself: Why do I think this offer will be 
appealing to someone else? Then: What’s missing? What must you add in order to create the 
sense of opportunity and appeal essential to successful engagement? Your staff ought to be as 
excited about being involved as any other participants. 


Horizons 


Often the remoteness of the location is part of their attraction. How many of us have lived 
close to a tourist destination we’ve never or rarely visited ourselves? We’ll often travel long 
distances for something special whilst we overlook what is unique locally. Sometimes a 
spurious sense of familiarity, quietly breeds contempt. Having to make an effort can help make 
the objective itself seem more worthwhile — being supported to make the effort, then makes 
achieving the objective feasible. 


Delivering Human Henge 


‘Barrow builders — 
following the same gradient a leaf takes 
when it falls.’ 


Transport 


We were fortunate to already have the use of a small minibus at Richmond Fellowship as well as 
project workers familiar with picking up and dropping off clients to ensure access to a project. 
We also had a lot of lifts being offered between participants once a sequence was underway — a 
natural gesture that made it easier to rationalize travel once the project started. Easy access 
is a basic provision to ensure success and a pre-arranged pick-up has the further advantage 
of increasing the likelihood of continued and consistent attendance. Public transport in 
Wiltshire, especially given the comparatively remote locations of Stonehenge and Avebury, 
was not a viable option for any of the participants. This may be a different proposition in urban 
areas, for example for museum or cathedral access in city landscapes, but this was an everyday 
tale of country folk. 


An additional benefit of being able to provide our own transport was that, from a participant’s 
perspective, the day began at the point at which they were picked up through to when they 
were dropped off again or we parted company. This allows for all manner of easy and informal 
conversations about anything and everything. Clinical colleagues in the Early Intervention in 
Psychosis (EIP) teams used to joke ‘We do our best work in the car’. You can easily believe it. 


Orientation session 


We had a separate orientation session before each of the Human Henge sequences began. 
During these, we trialled pick ups and met together for the first time as a group. It gave us a 
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chance to stress test our arrangements, to begin to get to know each other, to talk together 
about what we could expect from the project and what it might expect from us. We could 
more easily provide clarity about facilities, appropriate clothing, refreshments and lunchtime 
arrangements etc. and by now we were doing this in real time. 


Having no previous immediate experience to draw on for the first Human Henge it was obvious 
to participants that we weren’t entirely sure of some of the details ourselves. We were open 
about this. Whilst this gave us a reputation for having little or no idea of what was going on, we 
were, by way of compensation, credited with a degree of honesty and the sense that whatever 
happened ‘it’ll be fine’. In subsequent Human Henge sequences we were much better able to 
tell our coccyx from our cuckoo, but I can’t help feeling that we lost a little in the way of charm 
as a result. 


Physical access 


Not everyone could participate to the same extent physically. This wasn’t due to unreasonable 
distances or unnecessarily difficult terrain but, if you have mobility issues, it can be sobering 
to realize that even a short walk with gentle gradients can leave you breathless if you’re not 
used to being active out of doors. Some prospective participants withdrew before the start 
of the sessions due to physical health issues, after reflecting on the integral character of a 
landscape based project. One lady persevered, and whilst she struggled with some of the 
outdoor sessions, she continued to involve herself by attending the building-based sessions 
that she felt more comfortable navigating. This was another aspect of self-management for 
project participants — allowing them to exercise flexibility. Accommodating different levels of 
physical ability was important, where possible. 


Social anxiety 


Social anxiety was a challenge for a significant proportion of participants — exceeding half 
— as this typically fuelled their social exclusion in the first instance. However, the desire to 
directly address this provided a motivating factor for their engagement in Human Henge. 


Challenging their anxiety by becoming involved in group activity didn’t work for everyone. 
One participant attended and then withdrew after three sessions on the grounds that the 
negative impact — feelings of inadequacy and self-reproach after a session — was greater than 
the achievement experienced in having faced their demons by attending. Whilst this could not 
be overcome within the project, which was inherently rooted in group activity, the decision to 
withdraw could still be acknowledged and respected. 


Punctuality 


Sessions normally ran from 10am to 1pm and then we finished with lunch. We would 
typically be on the move again by 2pm, with drop-offs finishing around 3-3:30pm. We 
tried to make sure we were clear about pick ups and end times and to keep to these after 
an early complaint from one participant. However we still needed to allow for a degree of 
flexibility — socially as well in practical terms. At the beginning of the day, pick ups could 
easily be delayed by one person oversleeping. A phone call ahead of time the following 
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week might guard against this happening again, but participants may continue to struggle 
with the new set of expectations or with the effects of medication in early mornings. 
If a session ran over, we needed to be proactive in ensuring that all participants were 
comfortable with this and that there was not someone worrying in silence about a missed 
transport link or child pick up. 


Timings 


If you can vary the times of your sessions, why not? Mix it up a little bit. We had one night 
time session walking out in the landscape in each sequence, looking at constellations where 
breaks in the cloud cover allowed and pondering on how things like night time, the darkness 
and the night sky might have affected people in the past. We also had an early morning start to 
accommodate privileged access at 8am for the two culminating dates at Stonehenge. Similar 
arrangements were made for the Avebury-based group. You'd be surprised how few people go 
out walking after dark — and not just froma sense of anxiety over personal security. Opportunity 
knocks, especially in a group setting, for creating new and stimulating experiences that are out 
of the ordinary in simple but evocative ways. 


Food and drink 


Tea and coffee were always provided with the natural variations — de-caff and non-dairy 
— to ensure a sense of hospitality and welcome. Biscuits were there right beside them. 
Sometimes basic provisions like this gave an opportunity for demonstrations of kindness and 
consideration. After one participant expressed a preference for fig rolls, these were provided 
the following week and were greatly appreciated. Small gestures like this can contribute to the 
positive atmosphere of a group and lets participants know that they are being heard. Little 
things count. 


After that the provision of food was down to the budget — we were able to provide extras like 
fruit and nuts, which were appreciated. A focus on a particular day, or a culminating event, 
when people can bring and share food or have some food provided lends itself to the feeling of 
communion; that basic social bond of sharing food together. 


Facilities 


Loos are great! People really like to know that they will have access to toilet facilities and can 
be disconcerted when they unexpectedly find that none are available. Some might have health 
issues which make toilets vital to their participation. Others react with surprising fortitude 
and a willingness to make do and mend, given the easy availability of decent shrub cover. 
Considering the potential anxiety around the availability of these facilities it was obviously 
important to be clear about when they would and would not be easily available and to 
give this information ahead of time. People have all sorts of techniques and approaches to 
managing their own functions but only if they have a reasonable idea of what to expect and 
when. For example, if you know in advance that you won’t see a toilet until lunchtime you 
might just decide to have a smaller than usual tea or coffee with breakfast. If you give people 
the opportunity to plan ahead they can prove more resilient than you might expect when it 
becomes necessary. 
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Security 


Being able to leave your belongings in a safe place — especially when setting out across the 
landscape — was liberating. Locked rooms, cupboards, and at a pinch car boots for excess 
baggage are a real boon to participants. 


Weather 


We took the rough with the smooth. If you are expecting to spend a significant amount of time 
outdoors, especially in winter, you should ensure that everyone has been well briefed on what 
to wear. Where possible, you should try to bring additional waterproofs for the occasional but 
inevitable oversight. Again, advance notice is key. People who don’t habitually spend much 
time outdoors might need a few days’ warning to find things like waterproofs and boots. A stock 
of cheap umbrellas provided by the project made a handy testudo against sudden downpours - 
as well as providing opportunities for silly behaviour and photo opportunities. 


Our third Human Henge sequence at Avebury culminated with a snowy Spring Equinox. Knock 
yourself out when the weather is like this — there’s still a child inside most of us. 


Creative projects 


Human Henge encouraged open thinking and creativity with practical projects using methods 
contemporary with the period we were exploring — cooking, pottery, cordage, fire lighting. 
People were happy to get their hands dirty for the most part. The idea was to encourage 
participants to open up, so it really didn’t matter if your Beaker pot had all the characteristics 
of an ashtray or your cordage looked more like something the cat just coughed up. 


‘From the edge of my seat I watch 
my pot 
consigned to flames.’ 


We had an extra dimension in that our co-ordinator and facilitator Yvette Staelens, an 
archaeologist by training, was also a natural voice practitioner. I think it is fair to say that 
whilst not everyone can sing, regardless of what they tell you, everyone has a voice. In open 
fields you can sound like a crow and nobody really minds (although to be fair, Yvette has a 
great voice!), The rest of us stopped caring what we sounded like after the first couple of 
weeks. 


‘Bone flutes 
still long for the smell of honey 
on warm breath.’ 


We started our first Human Henge sequence with a notion of generating our own epic poem 
— which became an epic worry until we realized that we simply had the wrong approach. We 
relaxed and ended up with a range of creative results which had every bit as much merit — and 
probably greater meaning to participants. Group One wrote a charming saga composed on 
Post-it notes which is reproduced below. Group Two produced an individually-authored epic, 
also reproduced, and a short story. I’ve added a handful of haiku in this article. By the time we 
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got to Group Three there was no written record to refer back to at all and we reverted to oral 
history instead. We all have fond memories of Flo’s marvellous and unexpected singing on the 
final day. 


‘If I sing 
let it be like fire 
in dry brush.’ 


Improvise 


One of our best sessions was when another facilitator failed to arrive due to unforeseen 
circumstances. A brief question and answer session was scheduled before taking advantage 
of hastily arranged access to an exhibition. However, we never left the Education Room. With 
maps spread out across the tables, one question led to another as participants explored all 
manner of ideas with Professor Tim Darvill, in what was an especially lively tutorial which we 
couldn’t have arranged to such great effect if we’d tried. Sometimes situations which start as 
problems, transform into ideal opportunities. 


Facebook 


There are angels and devils in Facebook and other social media as everyone knows but, handled 
sensitively, Facebook can be a really useful tool for closed or short lived groups and projects. 
It worked especially effectively for Group Two who cohered around the possibilities created 
by a closed group and shared experience. Its development was very much participant led and 
is something which might actively be encouraged. For some, Facebook offered a useful way of 
staying in contact once the formal sessions had ended. 


www.humanhenge.org 


Human Henge also had a public face — www.humanhenge.org — which allowed for input 
from participants in terms of blogs, photographs, creative writing, pictures and commentary. 
It allowed people outside the project a window into its activities, and provided a way for 
participants to share their thoughts if they chose to do so. 


When managing a website it is an obvious point to make to remember to be clear about consent 
from those appearing in pictures and video footage and get permission to reproduce material. 
The Restoration Trust working with participants, staff and volunteers, managed this aspect 
without incident and the pages generated remain as a testimony to the experience. 


Step down 


After a comparatively intense experience, it was obvious that we needed to provide opportunities 
to meet and reflect at a later date, in order to mitigate the impact of ‘The End’. Anxiety about 
the withdrawal of interaction and support provided by Human Henge was clear amongst 
participants and we learned to address this. Scheduling dates and events subsequent to the core 
group experience did meant that closure of each sequence was delayed. However this allowed 
people to revive, reflect and assimilate the lessons and experiences of a quality experience. 
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Remember to begin talking about the end soon after the mid-point — if not before. Advance 
notice helps people to assimilate the coming change of circumstances, and to prepare 
themselves for it. This is especially true if there are genuine opportunities for continued 
participation in other contexts, such as volunteering with a partner organization, a local 
affordable membership to the facilities or sites which had been used, or perhaps informal 
group visits to other places of interest under participants’ own steam (see the use of Facebook 
above). 


Where to from here? 


“uman ‘enge. 
The uprights and lintels lost 
Only the apostrophes remain, like crows.’ 


Individuals 


In terms of individual successes these are necessarily anonymized and muted in publications. 
However, for those present, there were clearly some tremendous positive and sustained 
outcomes notwithstanding the fact that, at the time of writing, analysis of the most recent 
Human Henge sequence is still ongoing. See Vanessa Heaslip’s Chapter 9 in this volume for the 
quantitative data. The Human Henge website gives a qualitative flavour. 


Not everyone enjoys a feeling of personal achievement and recovery, and you can usually sense 
when others seem to receive much more from an experience than you do. However projects 
like Human Henge create a sense of possibility; highlighting the potential for a positive impact 
is an important prerequisite for any prospect of success for the individual. 


It is important to recognize that whatever you offer won't be for everyone; there is no ‘one size 
fits all’ approach. Anticipate and respect this. Be mindful that participants may need support 
after not being able to access a project and that it is not just a matter of giving support to 
enable people to access your project. Reflecting now, I do wonder whether we might have done 
more for those individuals who did not progress with Human Henge. Having said that, Human 
Henge had a good attendance rate and a number of those who did not maintain attendance 
were able to access, or were already in receipt of support from Richmond Fellowship or other 
agencies. 


Partners 


Look around. There are numerous publicly-funded cultural providers — museums, galleries, 
libraries, trusts — all of whom are genuinely looking to broaden and improve access to their 
resources. They don’t necessarily know how best to do this, or how to reach particular groups. 
If you are a voluntary sector provider looking to improve social inclusion for any given client 
group then there could be a winning partnership just waiting to happen. 


We have recently been exploring and developing a partnership with Salisbury Cathedral around 


privileged access for clients through a sequence of workshops. These workshops, modelled 
broadly on a Human Henge approach, aim to share something of the life and history of the 
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cathedral from the Middle Ages to the present, from the sacred to the secular, recognizing 
the enormous cultural capital of the cathedral for everyone in the community. The Salisbury 
Cathedral Outreach team, motivated by their own desire for social inclusion, initiated this 
proposal and we are only too happy to encourage people to participate to attend. 


Short term interventions and commissioning strategies 


We are using some of the approaches and outcomes from Human Henge to inform the 
development of a range of higher value/shorter term interventions on behalf of clients. We 
are doing this in order to meet commissioning demands for services that clearly demonstrate 
improved outcomes and increased throughput. The Human Henge experience has been useful 
in formulating ideas and also increasing confidence in providing shorter term interventions in 
services that have previously provided more open ended support over longer periods. 


It will be interesting to explore how we can incorporate the unique with the ordinary as part 
of our everyday delivery of support. We aim to offer more structured, sequenced and time 
limited interventions that are open and responsive to different individuals’ needs alongside 
the offer of more conventional one to one support in pursuit of greater social inclusion. 


Final thoughts 


‘Mind like a lizard 
on the sunny side 
of these old stones.’ 


Time and transport remained the biggest challenges for Richmond Fellowship Wiltshire, as 
they often are for any organization. But where there’s a will there’s a way. Be prepared to put 
in more than you expect and be prepared to get more out of it than you expect and all the sums 
will add up! 


I realize I have said nothing about our current partners in Human Henge — except to add 
here that they have all, without exception, been marvellous. Each of them worked with a 
willingness, intelligence and understanding of our requirements in terms of the people we 
support that was at all times natural and commendable. If we were able to reciprocate in any 
way it was always the least that we could do. 


I might add: Beware the woman from The Restoration Trust bearing gifts! But that would be 
unfair given the fabulous return we have had from this partnership. So much so that we have 
recently agreed to participate in a new provisional project focussed around exploring the old 
Wiltshire asylum archives — as part of a broader national initiative — sharing and developing 
the archivist’s skills and techniques with participants over a period of 15 weeks, with a view to 
reviving and developing personal, professional and creative skills and experience. No umbrella 
needed. 


And finally... The only joke I remember from Human Henge came from walking back from 


the circle at Stonehenge after winter solstice and three of us imagining Stone Age teenagers 
complaining about their parents and talking about their new mobile technology. 
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Figure 8.2. Avebury Henge, Wiltshire. (Drawing by Donna Songhurst. Copyright reserved) 


‘Ooh, is that a brick’? 
‘Nah, its a smart stone’. 
‘Is it on contract’? 

‘No. Pay as you throw’, 


Hey, it was still early in the morning and it made us laugh... 
‘The builders gone — 


the sun setting 
between these standing stones’ 
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Human Henge - The Post-it Note Saga 
or 
‘Song of Ourselves’ 
Group 1, Stonehenge 


Woodhenge 


WENT TO WOODHENGE. 
Durrington bowl. 

Open Space 

Views 

Wind 

Natural landscape 

Cold Clear Sunny. 


INVERTED MOAT, 
walking the henge feeling history — the ancient contact with our ancestors 


No wood at Woodhenge 


A SPACE FULL OF STATUES 

Posts, timber posts, plunged into the earth. 
Standing on posts. 

concrete posts 

Standing on woodhenge 


Photos taken.getting to know each other. 
Whats it all about this human henge 
Nice feelings of getting together. 


Horrid Histories film. 
Funny boasting 

Boast battle video — nuts! 
What could be my boast? 


The Cuckoo Stone 


Sneaking a peek at the cuckoo stone! 


WE CAME & SUNG AND WENT AWAY 
Piggy Pig Dog Dog Ja 
Barrow burial 


WENT TO MOUNDS & WOODS 
Standing on the Plain 
Barrow walk Barrow burial 
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One barrow looks much like any other 


Monarchs & meditation. 

bronze warriors/kings 

This Monarch of the Plain what strange rites were conducted near you, who were you for and 
why were you made. 

What about the little people — where buried? 


Isaw a male adult stood on top of the round barrow. He was just looking south. He had a feather 
in his hair. 


White hare 

wet dog 

feeling cold 

Trees dripping water 
Silence 

Peace 

Burials 


SANG A SONG IN THE RAIN 
Autumn leaves song 
Singing ‘leaves are falling’ 


COMMUNING WITH OUR ANCESTORS ON THE GRAVES OF THE WHITE HARE! 


Woodland walk 


Wet 

Cold 

Fargo Woods 

All these trees, so different, grow as one matt beneath the sounding sky. 
RAIN 

Rain in the woods. 

Sweet chaos. 


Fargo wood like a broken umbrella in the autumn letting the rain in 


Stripping hazel. 

Strip willow 

Stripped the Willow dance — 

Sapping the willow. 

Waving Wands of hazel. 

What did wood get used for — hazel rings 
Alfred Cake. 

ancient knowledge passed down. 

— our heritage 
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Rain, Rain, glorious rain. 
Getting soaked & cold chilled — loving it. 


Wet wet wet — singing in the rain! 


A WOVEN DANCE 

TO FORGET ABOUT THE RAIN 
PEACE. 

THE LEAVES ARE FALLING falling 


Pissing rain. 
Can’t do singing in a group. 


Walking & talking along the road. 
Walking back to a cup of tea. 
We talked of how the Neolithic people might not have hot tea. 


Chartwell singing at Cuckoo Stone 


Chartwell and his gourd making sweet sounds 
CUCKOO STONE, 

like an unhatched egg in the palm of the fiddler hand. 
Sun — hot! 

I watched a hawk fly and hover behind him. 

We sang his ancestral ‘welcome’ song. 


CLEAR DAY, 

BEAUTIFUL WEATHER, 

SUN 

Tim: The cuckoo song and bluestone. 
Fallen stones and tailbones. 


Chartwell’s robe. 

Black — grandfather’s line 
White — grandmothers’ line 
red — other. 

honour the ancestors 


Singing and now dancing together 

Holding hands — beautiful. 

We circled the stone in a ring together. 
SINGING/CHANTING AROUND THE STONE. 

I turned round & around feeling the bright sun. 
People moving in an eddy, a whirl, a circle on orbit... 
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Ancient music 

Joy of Singing, joy of dancing spontaneous. 
Ancestors 

were 

with 

Us. 


SINGING FOR THE ANCESTORS, IN HUMBLE RECOGNITION. 
RESPECTING OUR PAST. 


Night walk at the Cursus 

Night walk on Cursus 

Painfully cold 

CLOUDY NIGHT, 

SOME STARS, 

Nebra disc — so cold & beautiful glimpses of the cosmos as the clouds cleared. 
Frosty night 

STARS WERE BRIGHT 

WALK OF THE DEAD 

DEAD OF THE NIGHT 


Nebra Sky Disk held safe in the earth for centuries, uncovered showing up the Seven sisters 
and the Sun barge carrying that glowing mass under the world to rise again. 


The Seven Sisters 

Little children lost in the woods.... 

Skyscape. 

Seeing further in darkness than you can in broad daylight. 

inner problems recede as sense of self feels part of the endless universe 


I missed the night cursus. 

I had a raging toothache. 

An abscess in my jaw. 

How the people of stonehenge must have endured physical pain. 


Ancient Sky — a sense of being so small and fleeting — but in a good way 
Walking. 


Cold cold but happy 


ate doughnuts. 
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The red/white ribbons of cars on 303. 


Round houses, collections, and making mats 


HUTS AND COLLECTIONS 


Museum day. 

Today I realised how the ancients never put any figurative work on their pots. 
Always the same. Were they slaves? 

Were they lacking expression. 

Were they avoiding animal plant & people marks. 

Nick digeridoo pot. 


smelting, bronze, malachite 

what extraordinary ability is this — running metal from stone!! Veins in the rock..... 
Monuments of mankind. 

Turn back the night sky but not see the sweat running which raised them up. 


HOUSES AND ROUND HUTS 

Really glad to be inside a Neolithic house. 
Handling a shirt of nettle fibres. 

ECHOES FROM THE PAST 


ESCAPE FROM THE POTS. 

HAD FIRE & DID REED WEAVING 

MAKING MATS 

making things from reeds. 

Tm really useless at weaving 

LAYING ON A VERY FIRM YET COMFORTABLE BED, GETTING A TASTE OF STONEAGE LIFE. 
WEAVING IN THE CONSCIOUS THOUGHTS ABOUT THE UNCONSCIOUS. 


Smoke, fire, heat, huts, needles 

Fire in the hut buyo! 

told stories around the fire 

Albert’s ghost story in the other hut. 

Why is it always in the other place? 

sense of community round the fire, weaving, talking — 

sense of peace and simplicity 

a sense of living/working/being all at the same time — a natural life. 
Broken key in minibus 


Making pots 


We all made pots for firing 
Made thumb pot & decorated it. 
WRITING MY MEMOIRES. 
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What dreams are these on beaker pots inside and out.....? 

Recreate the way of ancestors. See through their eyes and shape the clay. 

ancient artisans 

THUMBING OUR WAY AROUND TO MAKE A VESSEL THAT CAN TAKE US BACK IN TIME! 


Lovely to sit together & create, range of skills just what a treat to get mucky & make with 
Mark. 
Lovely chap who costumed up for us. 


Why can everyone else make a better pot than me 

How difficult to make a beaker — I made a bucket. 
My pot was OK. I am not good at handy crafts. It felt good. And making the patterns 
was easy. 
this is real life real living — making pots in order to eat and drink. 


I helped weave the willow enclosure for his test — loved that. 
Something new I can do. 


WATCHING AN ANCIENT FORGE. 

fire pit kiln. 

Watched fire maker 

Nick making fire with a stick and bow. 

Fire in the hold buyo! 

this is living/working at the same time 
bellows demo with open bags & bone hole. 
Smoking pots. 

SMOKING THE POTS 


King Barrows and walk up The Avenue 


VERY ENJOYABLE WALK ALONG THE KING BARROWS 
CONNECTING WITH ANCESTORS 

singing — climbing the hill song — 

Manytimes...... 

Open your heart. Lift up your voice!!!! 

let us sing together for a while... 


Kings barrow to bury pots — but didn’t. 
Pot in a tree stump 


Walking up & down the line of barrows 

Kicking over mole hills. 

Iam enjoying my time at Stonehenge. 

The singing is OK 

also the walking 

The fields are pitted with these ancient men, 

how they came to their ends puzzles us 

as does why they were lodged for eternity at such places. 
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Isat on a fallen tree and started to drum my djembe. 

We danced as others joined in. 

DRUMMING, MAGICAL, TRANCE — WITH THE STONES IN THE DISTANCE 
bells with drums & Danny up in the tree. 

American hikers 

Then trying to get Dan out of the tree 


THE FALLEN BUT STILL GROWING YEW TREE 


Find the avenue. 

Liz leading us to the Avenue 
the walk up the Avenue 

to Stonehenge. 


BURYING THE POTS. 

—hiding the pots! 

Nic’s smiley pot — fool the archaeologists? 
CREATIVE REBELS BURY THEIR CREATIVE MINDS. 
PERSPECTIVES OF THE FUTURE! 


Looking at the stones so close. 
But we have to wait. 


Discussion 


Very relaxed get together. 
Reflections on the henge experience, 
easy to recollect as such days seep into one’s being. 


Chit chat 
laughing with Chartwell 


DISCUSSING RELIGION 

PAGAN, WICCA, DRUIDIC, 

DRESS CODE PAST PRESENT AND FUTURE 
NUDITY IN RELIGION AND CULTURE. 
MOST BORING 2 HOURS OF MY LIFE 
Silence is golden 

Ceremony at the Stones 


Dawn at the Stones! 


The big day. 
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I didn’t sleep much. 


Waited for lift in the dark. 
Very early start. 

A quiet sense of anticipation 
as we met in the dark. 

Early Start! 


On to the minibus. 
and before we know it we are in the henge! 
Within the centre of antiquity. 


What those people saw we see part of. 

Opacity veils our comprehension, 

the chain is forever broken, though some try to forge it once more 
only guessing with profundity at what it may all mean. 


Took photos 

ACHIEVED MY AIM OF PHOTOGRAPHING EVERY STONE. 

I brought a picture in a frame of my friend Adrian who died in the summer. 
He loved Stonehenge 


Running round the Stones 

weaving amongst the stones 

WALKING IN AND AROUND THE STONE CIRCLE. 
walk round clockwise. 

Running running running rings around the circle 


Open your heart song at stones ‘leaving shadow on stones’ 
What a wonderful time. 

So open and relaxed and sweet sweet music from Chartwell 
ma wee ah! Chartwell’s welcome song 


SONGS SONGS SONG 

DRUMS DRUMS DRUMS many songs & drums. 
THE BEATS ECHO ROUND THE STONES 

THE SUNRISE OVER THE STONES 

THE SPIRITS CHEERS AS WE CELEBRATE 
MEMORIES OF PAST TIMES 


Dancing 
Singing 
Laughing 
hugging 


SUCH CLOSENESS QUITE FRIGHTENS ME 
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WONDERFUL CELEBRATION 


Dreamlike. 

Special moment of my life. 
Whacky. 

Bravery. 


Openheart Y 


We leave our shadow on the Stones. 


CHANTING AND SINGING THE LAST SUN OF THE WINTER SOLSTICE. 
HUMBLED AND SACRED 

A VORTEX OF ENERGY 

RELIEF....RELIEF!! 

AWARENESS, JOY, AND SILENCE, 

AS WE LEAVE OUR SHADOWS UPON THE STONES. 

TIME...TIME... 
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A Stonehenge Saga 
(Group 2, Stonehenge) 


In darkness the creature stalks and fear takes many forms, 
From winter’s kiss to spring reborn, 

A fellowship will form. 

The seven sisters dance in glory of the midnight, 

One by one, a call is sent, 

Only hope replies. 


The wisdom council assembled to guide and advise 
Men and women of bone and stone, 

The enchantress of time, 

Along with the rich men of the universe of henge. 
Gathered combined — a mind to mend 

Across land and time spent. 


A fellowship so newly formed, must find its true start, 
At wall of Durham and wood henge — 

Old and new piggy songs 

Walking, talking — old robin follows the mystery 

And good friendships start to form, 

So into the past we see. 


Fifteen true souls were called to quest the deep hidden land, 
From pre-history to the modern day, 

Walking in comradeship — 

Walking! So much walking to bare, in the wet and wind, 
Each session a united task, 

So soon those ten weeks past. 


With barrows and bones the monarch of the plain is proud, 
The Cursus calls once more — 

A minute in the brain. 

In the distance the future they will see — the Stonehenge, 
And time and space reveals so much, 

But still so far to go. 


From Cursus to Fargo, in woods they sang and they played. 
Ringing the living bell in voice, 

With barrows and bodies. 

The far past resurrected in a moment of time, 

Poundland umbrellas keep them dry, 

And the wind and rain stayed. 


The people of bone and stone send a teacher so wise 
Darvill had danced in dirt — 
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And unearth a real truth, 

His words carried true wisdom and knowledge in their wake, 
While questions quickly filled the air, 

Fact a deep discussion. 


As day becomes night to the star and Cursus set flight, 
Pleiades stars, and laser light, 

Revealing nights secrets. 

Calm with the darkness and sky full of stars as mists roll, 
The Nebra disc... a story told, 

The clues of our past form. 


The task is half done, what more learning and fun to come, 
United in knowledge and mirth 

The group now all as one, 

In house of round with roof of thatch the fellowship rest, 
Fur and fire and stone-baked bread — 

Weaving like ancient dead 


As Time moved back for all to see how life then would be. 
They built up and tore down fences 

Smoothed with wattle white clay. 

Time moves fast but this fellowship cant stay — spring awaits, 
To earth secrets they must return 

Lessons in mastery, 


With lumps of clay a bowl is sort, fingers as tools craft, 
Decorated the oldest ways, 

To fire... they put their pots. 

In tent of the boar, the man of fire and wind baked clay 
Future artefacts we did make, 

And they all came closer. 


Unity disrupted by digital eyes and ears, 

The dark beast hunts our fellowship, 

Some fear from camera 

The Balafon played lightness over the king barrow, 
And the man from Cameroon played. 

Piggy certificates! 


The fellowship stood on the burial mounds of kings 

And claimed their true place and full strength 

And walked the Avenue 

Over hill, across fields of sheep, in honour they marched, 
Off towards the heal stone setting, 

The stone circle at hand. 
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A plan to break the cordon and access stones was hatched, 
The fellowship played loud music, 

Driving back the darkness. 

In joyous anticipation they await the dawn, 

Some dream of old gods and blue stones 

Some in sleepless slumber. 


The sun rises as the fellowship takes the circle. 

Four elements called to protect 

A circle newly formed, 

Gifts of friendship bestowed from new appointed keepers, 
A given blessing not forgot. 

A dream frozen in time, 


All together the fellowship held back the darkness, 

Found strength and knowledge and true will, 

True hope and real friendships. 

Through history and the earth you can find a healing rebirth 
And even a little magick 

And a fellowship of kind 


Author: Mr BPD 

Website http://www.my-dark-lyrics.uk 

About the author: I have Borderline Personality Disorder and as a writer and poet I explore 
my madness through the creative arts. I have a personal belief that even in darkness light 
exists and it is a personal responsibility to always seek the light and I find the light in creating 
something. 
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Chapter 9 


Human Henge: The impact of Neolithic healing 
landscapes on mental health and well-being 


Vanessa Heaslip 


Abstract 


Throughout history there have been links between the environment and cultural landscapes in aiding mental health 
recovery. However, as clinically-based approaches to mental health gained popularity, the focus on these declined. 
Recently, there has been a re-emergence of interest in the benefits of cultural landscapes and historical artefacts on 
mental health and well-being, although as yet, empirical examination as to the health benefits of these interventions 
have been limited. This paper reports upon the Human Henge programme, in which 36 people living with mental 
illness were involved in an innovative, creative programme over ten weeks, at the Neolithic sites of Stonehenge and 
Avebury in Wiltshire. The impact of the project on participants’ mental health and well-being was evaluated over 
a one year period, using mixed method research. Quantitative data was collated using the shortened version of the 
Warwick Edinburgh Mental Well-being Scale over four occasions, whilst qualitative data was collated through focus 
groups interviews and creative methodologies based upon photo elicitation. This paper presents the findings of the 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, highlighting how the creative exploration of a historic landscape can achieve 
measurable mental health and well-being outcomes for people with mental health conditions. 


Keywords: Marginalization; Mental health; Mixed methods; Stigma; Well-being 


Background 


General estimates suggest that around one in four people will be affected by mental or 
neurological disorders at some point during their lives (WHO 2001). It is thought that around 
450 million people are currently living with from a mental illness, placing it as one of the 
leading causes of ill-health and disability (WHO 2001). Poor mental health is also a risk factor 
for other diseases (Lombardo et al. 2018); a study by Zolezzi et al. (2017) of 336 patients with a 
severe mental illness attending a psychiatric outpatient clinic, identified that almost a third 
of the participants (29.2%) had at least one other medical comorbidity alongside their mental 
illness. This co-morbidity contributes to the lower life expectancy of people living with mental 
illness (Taylor and Shiers 2017). Not only do those living with mental illness have shorter life 
span, but they also have lower levels of life satisfaction (Lombardo et al. 2018). Stigma and 
discrimination against people with mental illness affects everyday aspects of their life (Ye et 
al. 2016), impacting on their own self-worth, their ability to socialize with others, and their 
capacity to integrate into their local communities. 


Due to the health inequities associated with mental illness, there has been a shift in thinking 
at an international level towards a focus on mental health. Indeed, mental health is an integral 
part of well-being; it is defined as ‘a state of well-being in which every individual realizes his 
or her own potential, can cope with the normal stresses of life, can work productively and 
fruitfully, and is able to make a contribution to her or his community’ (WHO 2014). The WHO 
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developed an international Mental Health Action plan 2013-2020 with a goal of promoting 
mental well-being, preventing mental disorders, reducing morbidity and mortality, and caring 
for and supporting recovery for those who are ill, whilst simultaneously promoting the human 
rights of individuals experiencing mental illness (WHO 2013: 9). 


This shift to a focus on well-being has enabled more interdisciplinary approaches to the 
promotion of mental health well-being. Recent approaches have involved landscape (Abraham 
et al. 2010), heritage (Ander et al. 2013), museums (Camic and Chatterjee 2013; Kindleysides 
and Biglands 2015), and archaeology (‘Operation Nightingale’ from the Defence Archaeology 
Group (DAG) 2018; Ministry of Defence & Defence Infrastructure Organization 2019; Waterloo 
Uncovered 2016). This shift in emphasis led to the development ofa White Paper on Culture from 
the Department for Culture, Media and Sport (DCMS 2016), which highlighted commitment by 
the cultural sector to the improvement of health and well-being. However, this paper also 
acknowledged the lack of robust evidence regarding the impact of these approaches (DCMS 
2016). 


With funding from the Heritage Lottery Fund, the Restoration Trust in partnership with 
Bournemouth University, the Richmond Fellowship, English Heritage, National Trust, and 
the Avon and Wiltshire Mental Health Partnership NHS Trust, developed the Human Henge 
programme as explained in Chapters 5 to 8 in this volume. Overall, the Human Henge 
programme aimed to improve mental health through creative explorations of historic 
landscapes. However, unlike other projects which use interdisciplinary approaches to promote 
well-being, Human Henge incorporates a systematic empirical evaluation of the health impact 
of the programme, which shall be presented here. 


Methods 


The research question framing the evaluation was: ‘Does a creative exploration of historic 
landscape achieve sustained, measurable mental health and well-being outcomes for people 
with mental health conditions?’ In order to address this, the study employed a mixed method 
approach including quantitative and qualitative data collection. 


Participants 


Participants were recruited to the Human Henge project via the Richmond Fellowship, with 
all of the participants self-identified as having an ongoing mental health issue. In total, 35 
participants were involved in the research evaluation across three groups; Groups 1 and 2 were 
based at Stonehenge, whilst Group 3 was based at Avebury. The age and gender composition 
of the participant groups can be seen in Table 9.A. The age range of participants was between 


Table 9.A Participants’ age and gender composition. 


Age range 26-77 35-54 21-56 21-77 
Mean age 51.23 43.30 39.83 45.06 
Male 9 (69.0%) 3 (30.0%) 4 (33.3%) 16 (45.7%) 
Female 4 (31.0%) 7 (70.0%) 8 (66.7%) 19 (54.3%) 
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Questionnaire 
Questions linked to 
participation in 
heritage activities 


Short Warwick 
Edinburgh Mental 


Wellbeing Scale 
Delivered at 4 points 
(Baseline, middle of 
programme, end of 
programme and 1 
year post 
programme) 


Focus Group 


Focus groups 
occurred within the 
cohort group (Group 
1,23) 


Focus groups at end 
of programmed and 
1 year post 
programme 


Personal Reflection 


Individual written 
reflections on impact 
of the programme on 
mental health 


Personal reflections 
were collated at end 
of programme and 1 
year post 
programme 
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Creative Activity 


Using photo 
elicitation 
individuals work in 
groups of 6 sharing 
and reflecting upon 
their experiences of 
the programme 
resulting in the 
development of a 
creative artefact. 


Figure 9.1 Data collection methods. (Illustration by Vanessa Heaslip. Copyright reserved) 


21 and 77 years, with Group 1 on average the oldest cohort, whilst Group 3 was the youngest. 
In total, 16 male and 19 females were involved; Group 1 consisted of predominately more male 
participants whilst Groups 2 and 3 consisted of predominately more female participants. 


Data collection 


Multiple data collection methods were used including questionnaires, interviews, and 
creative activities in order to fully capture the participants’ experiences of the Human Henge 
programme, as well as the impact of this on their mental health (Figure 9.1). 


Quantitative data was obtained through a printed questionnaire using the Short Warwick 


Edinburgh Mental Well-being Scale (Tennant et al. 2007) to measure mental well-being (Table 
9.B). This was supplemented with questions regarding participants’ interests in history, 


Table 9.B Short Warwick-Edinburgh Mental Well-being Scale. (Based on Tennant et al. 2007) 


I’ve been feeling optimistic about the future 


Tve been feeling useful 


Tve been feeling relaxed 


I’ve been dealing with problems well 


I’ve been thinking clearly 


Tve been feeling close to other people 


I’ve been able to make up my own mind about 
things 
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Songs Found 
aenaran, SpititUal creamy rower 


no SU a Fado Ly ete 
F uture Semeni DE ful HESTON nn Unusual y 


Seria Cold Weather. 


= EE roup co 
= Lan dscape: Erca 

= rN ature 3 2 Sing ging 

i k = Walkiñy S O amazing a? 

Petia =~ 


Common tas rabies old a icici 


Monumental Shadows 


Ustening Create 
Laughing Experts Crafts 
Inanimate Sunshine “orm 


Figure 9.2 Group activity condensed into a word-cloud: Groups 1-3. (Illustration byVanessa Heaslip. Copyright reserved) 


heritage, and archaeology. The questionnaire was deployed at four intervals: a baseline assessment 
before the programme commenced; half way through the ten week programme; at the end of the ten 
week programme; and one year after completion of the programme. 


Qualitative data was obtained using a variety of methods in order to facilitate engagement. The 
assessment consisted of a creative activity based upon the principles of photo-elicitation, in which 
participants chose a photograph that resonated with their Human Henge journey. After they had 
picked the photograph, they identified six words that reflected their Human Henge experience. The 
collated words resulted in a word cloud (Figure 9.2). 


As can be seen, the participants used a wide variety of words during this activity, some of which 
were associated with geographical dimensions of the landscape (such as ‘stones’ and ‘landscape’, 
activities of the programme (such as ‘walking’, ‘outside’ and ‘weather’), whilst others related to 
states of mind (such as ‘freedom’, ‘peaceful’, ‘hope’ and ‘fun’) or the past (such as ‘history’, ancient’ 
and ’ancestral’). All triangulate well with data obtained through scrutiny of the free-text responses 
from the questionnaire. Each participant shared their six words with others in a sub-group of six 
participants, and turned these words into sentences which then formed the basis of the next stage 
of the activity. In this, participants read the six sentences that the sub-group had constructed, and 
then used these to develop a creative output such as a picture, written prose, or a poem summing 
up their experiences of Human Henge. In addition to the creative activity, there was an opportunity 
for participants to share their personal reflections; things they may not wish to share openly in a 
focus group setting. This was captured twice; firstly at the end of the ten week programme and then 
one year post-engagement with Human Henge. The final method of eliciting qualitative data was 
through a focus group at the end of the ten week programme. Each of the three groups was asked 
the question: ‘I’m interested in hearing about your experiences and your thoughts about your 
participation in the Human Henge, can you please tell me about it?’. One year post engagement 
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in Human Henge, participants were asked: ‘It’s one year since you finished the Human Henge 
project, I’m interested in hearing about your reflections of your involvement one year on, and your 
thoughts and your experiences of participating in the project’. 


Data analysis 


Quantitative data was analysed using SPSS descriptive statistics. For this paper, the five point 
rating scale has been condensed into three points: ‘none of the time/rarely’, ‘some of the time’, 
and ‘often/all of the time’. Qualitative data collated through personal reflections and focus 
groups were analysed thematically using Braun and Clarke’s (2006) process of thematic analysis. 


Ethics 


Research Ethics committee approval was granted for the study by Bournemouth University’s 
research committee. 


Results 


Quantitative data 


At the time of writing, Groups 1 and 2 have completed all aspects of the data collection, whilst 
Group 3 have yet to complete data collection at one year post involvement in Human Henge. 
Data analysis using inferential statistics has begun; however, only descriptive statistics will be 
presented here. Table 9.C presents the descriptive statistics on the seven points of the Short 
Warwick Edinburgh Mental Well-being Scale (Tennant et al. 2007). 


Considering the rating points for each dimension of the mental well-being scale from baseline 
to end of programme, it is evident that there is a reduction in the rating of ‘none of the time/ 
rarely’ and a subsequent increase in the rating ‘often/all of the’ time across all seven dimensions 
of the Short Warwick Edinburgh Mental Well-being Scale (Tennant et al. 2007). This highlights that 
the participants felt more positive at the end of the programme in comparison to their scoring at 
baseline. However when the data for one year post involvement in the programme is examined, 
the picture is more mixed. Exploring the rating ‘often/all of the time’, it is evident that there has 
been an increase from baseline to one year post involvement in three of the seven dimensions 
(Feeling optimistic of the future 9.1-25.0; Feeling relaxed 9,1-25.0; Feeling close to people 12.1- 
25.0). Yet when examining the rating ‘none of the time/rarely’ from baseline to one year post the 
Human Henge project, there has been a decrease in five of the seven dimensions (Feeling optimistic 
about the future 48.5-41.7; Feeling useful 36.4-33.3; Dealing with problems well 36.4-33.3; Thinking 
clearly 30,3-16.7; Feeling close to people 51.5-33.3) indicating a shift in perceptions from ‘none 
of the rime/rarely’ to ‘some of the time’. However caution is required at this stage as it has to be 
remembered that data from baseline to one year post involvement was only available for Groups 1 
and 2 at the time of writing, as data had not yet been collected from Group 3. 


Qualitative data: Creative activity 


Whilst participants were initially nervous about the creative activity, many of them really 
enjoyed undertaking this, as it enabled them to draw upon other thoughts and feelings. The 
key factor in the approach to this activity, was reassuring participants that there was no set 
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Table 9.C Quantitative results 


Baseline Middle End 1-Year 

% % % F-U* 
Feeling optimistic about the future 
None of the time/rarely 48.5 33.3 30.0 41.7 
Some of the time 42.4 40.0 46.7 33.3 
Often/all of the time 9.1 26.7 23.3 25.0 
Feeling relaxed 
None of the time/rarely 39.4 40.0 20.0 41.7 
Some of the time 51.5 43.3 50.0 33.3 
Often/all of the time 9.1 16.7 30.0 25.0 
Feeling useful 
None of the time/rarely 36.4 16.7 20.0 39.3 
Some of the time 51.5 60.0 50.0 58.3 
Often/all of the time 12.1 2979 30.0 8.3 
Dealing with problems well 
None of the time/rarely 36.4 13.3 23.3 33.3 
Some of the time 36.4 BS 36.7 50.0 
Often/all of the time 27.3 13.3 40.0 16.7 
Thinking clearly 
None of the time/rarely 30.3 10.0 26.7 16.7 
Some of the time 54.5 60.0 36.7 75.0 
Often/all of the time 15.2 30.0 36.7 8.3 
Feeling close to people 
None of the time/rarely 51.5 233 30.0 33.3 
Some of the time 36.4 40.0 23.3 41.7 
Often/all of the time 12.1 36.7 46.7 25.0 
Able to make up my own mind about things 
None of the time/rarely 24.2 16.7 20.0 25.0 
Some of the time 39.4 43.3 26.7 50.0 
Often/all of the time 36.4 40.0 53.3 25.0 


expectation or parameter regarding what they produced; it just needed to reflect the essence of 
what was written in the six sentences they had collated as part of the activity. With reflection, 
this was an important part of the data collection; it enabled the capture of participant voices, 
for those who found it difficult to verbalize their thoughts and feelings in a group setting. A 
selection of the creative outputs is presented below (Figure 9.3). 


These show the importance of the group within the Human Henge project, and how the 
participants felt they could be themselves within this group without judgement or shame, 
which was a really important to them. However, it must be acknowledged that for a very few 
participants, being in a group setting was challenging for them due to their mental health. This 
is really highlighted in the drawing at the bottom right, where there is one sad face surrounded 
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Figure 9.3 Creative activity outputs Groups 1-3. (Compiled by Vanessa Heaslip. Copyright reserved) 


by happy faces located within a heart. As the participants gave their date of birth on the back of 
their outputs, I was able to explore this with the individual alongside their personal reflection, 
as well as their focus group contribution. For this participant, their involvement in the project 
enabled them to have a much better understanding of their personal mental health and the 
challenges they face when interacting socially with others. 


Qualitative data: Personal reflection 


Exploring data from the personal reflections, highlighted themes around ‘knowing oneself’ and 
‘connections’. In ‘knowing oneself’, participants expressed their improved understanding of 
challenges associated with their mental illness, and also their potential for recovery. They also 
acknowledged the inner strength they had found through engagement with the programme. 
This strength enabled them to reconnect both with other individuals and also with their local 
communities in which they lived. 


‘Helped me connect with local people socially and local places with happy memories. 
Feeling more connected with Wiltshire and feeling like I have a place to be/belong in 
Wiltshire.’ (Participant 21, Group 2, one year post Human Henge) 


‘The increased motivation, creativeness and determination that I have achieved by 
attending Human Henge enabled me to give a successful presentation to 29 people this 
week. I could not have considered doing anything like this prior to my involvement with 
Richmond Fellowship and in particular Human Henge. In the past I would have been a 
shaking wreck!’ (Participant 30, Group 3, End of Human Henge) 


For one of the participants (Participant 3, Group 1), being part of the qualitative data collection 
at the end of the programme was too difficult; they had to leave and not participate in this. 
However, when they were contacted again one year post involvement in the Human Henge 
programme, their personal reflection noted: 
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‘I learnt I was iller than I thought. I have gone on to socialize more, not much more but 
more. The environment made being around others easier, I became less self -conscious’ 


Focus group 


As previously highlighted, focus groups were undertaken twice for each group; at the end 
of the Human Henge programme and one year post involvement in Human Henge. The data 
presented here focuses upon the analysis of the three groups’ end of programme data, as data 
collation for Group 3 one year post involvement has not been collated at the time of writing. 


Feeling special 


The participants in Groups 1 and 2 spoke about feeling privileged and feeling special about 
being part of the project. This was not only reflected in the culmination of their programme 
(access to the interior of the Stonehenge stone circle) but also in their opportunity to use all of 
the facilities on offer at the Stonehenge Visitor Centre (e.g. the museum and replica Neolithic 
huts) on an almost daily basis. They also spoke of the access they had to experts in archaeology, 
and how the project made them feel special: 


‘I was really impressed by what we had each week. Like, we had...obviously the climax 
the access to the stones, but like the museum, the exhibition, and then doing the pottery. I 
thought the quality, we had like VIP treatment.’(Male participant Focus Group 1) 


‘being able to learn from experts and things like that’ (Male participant Focus Group 2) 


However, this theme of ‘feeling special’ was not evident when analysing Group 3 
data, and this may reflect the change of location of the Human Henge project. As previously 
noted, the programme for Groups 1 and 2 took place at Stonehenge, where access to the stones 
themselves is restricted. For those groups, the programme culminated in the participants being 
allowed access to the stones themselves. In comparison, Group 3 was located at the Neolithic 
site of Avebury Henge, which is an open site where members of the public can interact with 
the stones. This difference in the perception of privileged access may have been reflected in 
the Group 3 data. 


Building confidence 


Participation in Human Henge gave some of the participants the confidence to step outside 
of their self-imposed boundaries and try something new; something they would not have 
contemplated before. For some, it was within the group setting itself, leading and facilitating 
a Human Henge session. For others, it was challenging themselves outside the group, creating 
new opportunities and possibilities for themselves, linked to employment or new hobbies: 


‘I found it difficult...really difficult to stand there in front of a group of people talking to 
them an’ all that, but afterwards I thought... phew! I did really well there!’ (Male Participant 


Focus group 1) 


‘This is the first time I’ve done them (taken photographs) and you’ve really influenced 
me to go into a shop and say “Look this is what I’ve got, do you wanna buy it off of me?” 
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And I think that’s awesome that is. And then a couple’a weeks ago I did actually take my 
cards into a shop in ***** and they bought almost a hundred of my cards and it was really 
exciting for me’ (Female Participant Focus Group 2) 


The participants gained inspiration and strength from the group, which was instrumental in 
giving them the confidence to try new things. A female participant (Group 3) sums this up: 


‘you see people grow and they overcome their personal struggles, some physical, some 
mental and that gives you some strength and some determination to overcome your own, 
you know, push yourself a little bit’. 


Connections 


Across all three groups, there was a strong theme regarding connection that was facilitated 
through their Human Henge experience. This centred on a re-connection with people. This 
was achieved through both connecting with others in the group and also through a connection 
to ancestors who had walked and lived in the landscape they were exploring. In addition to 
connecting with people, there was also a re-connection to their local area and landscape. These 
connections had previously become fractured as a result of their mental illness. Reasons for this 
included unhappy memories associated with time and place, as well as negative experiences of 
feeling discriminated against and stigmatized due to their mental illness. Both of these factors 
had culminated in the affected participants isolating themselves from others. In addition, 
the participants in Group 2 expressed how clinical mental health services focussed on their 
mental illness, and not them as individual people. This was in contrast to the Human Henge 
programme, which focused on them as individuals and not on the fact that they were living 
with a mental illness. Through associating with others with similar experiences, participants 
developed the strength and confidence to revisit local places, as well as engaging more readily 
with their local communities. These were positive experiences for them: 
[on handling ancient pottery]... some of that is like thousands of years old, and it has been 
handled exactly as we were handling it, you know they had their hands on it and now I’ve 
got my hands on it and so that was like a connection and they would have had their same 
worries, perhaps not in exactly the same way, but shelter, food, family, those things would 
have been just the same for them, so I think there’s a connection.’ (Male participant Focus 
Group 3) 


‘Only speaking for myself, you can get trapped up in making the world so small and 
protecting yourself from the world. Sometimes you don’t need protecting from that. 
Sometimes I think it’s just slowly breaking down them barriers and this is a start, you know, 
within these groups. (Female participant Focus Group 3) 


‘I mean, I feel more sort of connected to the landscape and I didn’t realize how many 
ancient artefacts there are in Wiltshire.’ (Male participant Focus Group 1) 


Mental health 


It was evident from qualitative data, that the majority of participants felt that their mental 
health and well-being had improved as a result of participating in the project. For some 
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participants, it gave them something positive to look forward to, in that the days on which 
they were going to be involved with Human Henge activity, were keenly anticipated rather 
than dreaded: 


Tve had quite a bad time this year...and most mornings I’ve woken up with my stomach 
churning, panic feelings... But on those Fridays when we met, you know, I woke up thinking 
(excited) “Right - I’ve got to get ready! Down to Stonehenge!” Have a little drive in my car. 
And then... when I drove back after we had our sessions, I felt so much better. I actually had 
a normal, fairly happy day on those Fridays. (Female participant Focus Group 1) 


‘This has been... more positive than anything I’ve done in the last two years.’ (Female 
participant Focus Group 2) 


One female participant in Group 2, had become increasingly housebound and isolated due 
to her mental illness. However, she found that being involved in Human Henge had not only 
given her a focus for the first time in years, but it had also reduced her self-harming; for her, 
this was very significant. She shared: 


‘No for me there was two there were two things, one I hadn’t committed to anything 
for... over... three years, so for me to actually... commit to something was quite a big thing 
anyway. But then also to commit to this I also had to be disciplined because unfortunately 
at times I self-harm really badly so to commit to this I had to agree with my husband that 
on the day I come here I would not self-harm, and the first week I did but since then I 
haven't.’ 


It is important to note that participating in Human Henge does not eradicate the ongoing 
mental health challenges that participants faced. Instead, it provided them with more 
confidence and improved belief in their ability to manage these challenges. One of the female 
participants in Group 3 noted: 


‘I think I’ve learned that I can cope with like my symptoms a lot better, like before I would 
just run away, but now I’m like learning to deal with it.’ 


However, it is important to note that for some participants, being part of the project was very 
challenging for them and this linked to their ongoing mental health issues. One of the male 
participants (Group 1) expressed challenges he experienced regarding the singing in the group 
activities; he responded to this by walking away from the activity: 


‘all the singing and all that sort of... I found that really terribly frightening. I mean I love 
the history, I’ve always been interested in history that’s why I wanted to come here but... 
having to take part in all the dancing an’ singing an’ all that... I just found that so difficult... 
Ijust had to turn round walk away.’ 


Individual mental health diagnoses were not explored as part of the Human Henge project. 
It is therefore not possible to speculate as to whether some individuals with specific types of 
mental health issues may find this style of programme challenging. Future research needs to 
explore this further. 
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Fear for the Future 


It was evident that the impact of the ten week programme for some participants had been 
so profound, that they expressed anxiety and fear regarding the potential repercussions on 
their mental health and well-being when the project came to an end. For some participants 
(particularly Groups 2 and 3) this was very difficult, and some of them became distressed 
during the focus group session just thinking about it. They were particularly worried about two 
aspects. Firstly, the loss of focus and structure that the programme had given them; something 
to look forward to each week. Secondly and perhaps more important, was the possible loss 
of the sense of belonging that had developed; the social acceptance that they felt within the 
group sessions, and the friendships they had made: 


‘It’s a shame to hit a dead end and then nothing.’ (Female participant Focus Group 1) 
Tm devastated it’s over. [Tearful] I don’t want this to finish. (Female participant Focus Group 2) 


‘I feel like this experience as well has given us something to get ready for, something to look 
forward to. And I just think it’s a bit hard that they’re just robbing it from us and taking it 
all away, because after this, like **** [participant name] said, at that week where you didn’t 
have it, it was hard. It was a hard week. You, know, because you had nothing else. But now 
it’s going to be gone and I feel like some of you I’ll probably never see again, and I don’t 
want that.’ (Female participant Focus Group 3) 


The project team became aware at the end of Group 1, that a sudden withdrawal of the 
programme would have a negative impact on participants. As a result of this, the project 
implemented a variety of additional meetings, both as small groups but also as a wider Human 
Henge group consisting of participants from Groups 1-3. However, organically, participants also 
developed strategies to stay connected using social media (notably Groups 2 and 3) and they 
have continued to meet socially. In contrast, participants in Group 1 have not established such 
mechanisms to keep in contact, and this may reflect different group dynamics. Group 1 was 
an older cohort; as such they may use social media less than Groups 2 and 3. However, Group 
1 also had a stronger group identity with the Richmond Fellowship (many of the participants 
were already part of Richmond Fellowship groups) and during the focus group they did discuss 
speaking to the Richmond Fellowship to keep the activity going; they were more reliant on the 
Richmond Fellowship to organize and maintain the group. By contrast, Groups 2 and 3 did not 
have this identity; many of the participants did not know each other prior to the Human Henge 
programme they joined, and as such looked within themselves to maintain contact. 


Conclusion 


The original research question — ‘Does a creative exploration of historic landscape achieve 
sustained, measurable mental health and well-being outcomes for people with mental health 
conditions?’ — is difficult to answer conclusively at the time of writing, as data collection 
and analysis is ongoing. Nevertheless, interim findings highlight that involvement in Human 
Henge had a positive impact upon participants’ mental health and well-being, which was still 
apparent to some degree, one year post involvement in the programme. However, caution is 
advised due to the small sample size, and further data collection is required before any claims 
regarding generalizability of the findings can be made. 
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Chapter 10 


A place to heal: Past perceptions and new opportunities 
for using historic sites to change lives 


Martin Allfrey 


Abstract 


English Heritage has supported Human Henge since the idea for the project, exploring how archaeological landscapes 
and ancient sites can be used to help people with mental health issues, was first proposed by the Restoration Trust. 
This paper is written from the English Heritage perspective. It initially looks back over the last century at the ways 
in which historic places in state care in England have contributed to mental health and well-being initiatives. It 
focuses on the impact of the First World War on the country, how it shaped people’s views of the past and influenced 
the unprecedented rise in the number of sites taken into state care in the post-war years. Historic places played an 
important role in the country’s recovery in the aftermath of the war. They were places of work and rehabilitation for 
ex-servicemen and they became places of order and peace in a shattered world. In 2017, Human Henge was initiated 
at Stonehenge. As well as the positive implications for English Heritage, this pilot study has enabled us to plan the 
delivery of similar well-being programmes across the English Heritage estate. 


Keywords: English Heritage; First World War; Human Henge; Stonehenge; Well-being 


Introduction 


When Sara Lunt and Laura Drysdale from the Restoration Trust first approached English 
Heritage with the idea of using Stonehenge to test how historic landscapes can be used to 
promote well-being, it immediately felt like something that we should wholeheartedly 
support, for a variety of reasons. From our perspective, it was the rigorous research framework 
underpinning the project that drew us to it. We wanted to know whether a programme of 
activities in a historic landscape, witha focus on making connections with ancient places, could 
lead to a meaningful, measurable and sustained improvement in mental health. Although the 
project initially only had funding to run one pilot at Stonehenge, we were very keen not to see 
it as a one-off but as a starting point for something that was replicable and deliverable across 
other sites and areas of the country. 


Stonehenge is the best known prehistoric monument in England — perhaps in the world. 
Today, it is cared for by the English Heritage Trust, a registered charity that manages over 400 
of England’s historic buildings, monuments and sites. Stonehenge is undoubtedly a special and 
unique place and it never fails to evoke an emotional response in anyone who visits it. Since it 
was first conceived and constructed, every generation has wondered at the imagination and 
skill of its builders, and they have attached their own meanings to those enigmatic stones. 
As well as posing many questions about the people who built it and those who continued to 
modify and use it, Stonehenge still resonates with us today and its raw power and presence 
make us all think about our own place in the world and our links to the past. As Jacquetta 
Hawkes said in 1967 ‘Every age gets the Stonehenge it deserves — and desires’. In welcoming 
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Human Henge to Stonehenge I hoped in some small way to create something positive and new; 
a prism through which we might gain a greater understanding of how the site can help people 
today and how it can continue to be relevant. Our desire was that this innovative project, using 
the stone circle and its surrounding landscape, would have a big impact on people’s lives. 


We hoped that the Human Henge model would work in any historic landscape or site but, by 
choosing Stonehenge, we could also capitalize on the fact that the site is so well-known. By 
doing something at Stonehenge, we knew that people would take notice and be interested in 
the results. I think this made a difference for the participants too, knowing that they would 
be made welcome and given special access to such an iconic landmark and that they would be 
exploring it with expert and passionate guides. By offering Stonehenge we also sent a strong 
signal to our partners the National Trust, and the external funders such as the Heritage Lottery 
Fund, that English Heritage was fully supportive of the Human Henge project. It demonstrated 
that we were not only prepared to offer staff time and to give financial support to fund mental 
health research at historic sites, but that we were also happy to offer our most important site 
to test the approach. 


Mental well-being and the historic environment 


Using archaeological sites and collections for recovery is, of course, not new. There have 
been many projects at historic sites in recent years and a number of excellent examples were 
presented at the Human Henge conference at Bournemouth University in 2018. Historic places 
are likely to have always played a role in well-being and recovery, connecting people to their 
surroundings and to where they have come from. Looking into the distant past, it has been 
suggested that Stonehenge was a place where people came together to meet and to be healed 
(Darvill and Wainwright 2009). It is a compelling argument that Stonehenge — especially its 
bluestones, that must have held enormous significance for those who brought them from 
the Preseli Mountains in Wales — retained a mythical, healing quality, remaining potent and 
valued for centuries after the circle was constructed. 


Much more recently, the mental health benefit of time spent in the natural environment 
was widely recognized in the nineteenth century, and access to fresh air and open space was 
adopted as a new way to treat patients with a variety of conditions. Public funding poured into 
the construction of new asylums between 1800 and 1900, and most of them featured extensive 
grounds and gardens that were safe, accessible and often tended by patients as part of their 
treatment. In the aftermath of the First World War (WWI), there was a further shift in the 
wider community’s attitude towards people with mental health conditions, and a growing 
understanding that anyone could be affected. Towards the end of the war, new approaches in 
the treatment of people with ‘shell shock’ were being explored. The benefits of access to the 
countryside and historic sites were recognized and used to help with the rehabilitation of WWI 
veterans (Cohen 2001). 


Today there is a re-awakening of awareness around this approach. There is a renewed appreciation 
of the importance of access to the natural world as an aid to recovery for all conditions, not only 
to help those suffering from mental ill-health. In hospital design, there has been a move away 
from sterile and anonymous, artificially-lit spaces, where patients (and staff) have no connection 
with the natural world; in such an environment, they are sometimes not even aware of the time 
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of day. One example is Horatio’s Garden at the spinal treatment centre in Salisbury, completed in 
2012. Its design incorporates the form of the human spine in its low limestone walls. The walls 
and multi-sensory planting create intimate spaces, but they also draw the eye outwards to the 
landscape beyond the garden. Patients’ beds and other equipment can be moved into the garden, 
so some treatment can take place outside. There is also a large gathering space for events. The 
aim here is to treat the mind and the body, encouraging patients to feel connected to the world 
and not removed or excluded from it. With Human Henge we wanted to explore whether there 
was a benefit in making connections, not just with the natural environment and with other 
people; we also wanted to explore what additional benefits could be derived from spending time 
in an historic environment, helping people to connect with their own place in time. 


The last 100 years 


Before considering the impact of Human Henge on English Heritage I want to look back over 
the last 100 years at the ways in which sites in state care have been used to promote healing and 
well-being. I will consider how Stonehenge and other historic sites came into the guardianship 
of English Heritage, and how the horrific events of WWI changed attitudes — not only towards 
people with mental health conditions but also to historic sites and the way people used and 
valued them. The war left the nation traumatized by the brutality of the conflict and the loss 
of so many loved-ones. It shaped people’s views of the past and it also influenced how historic 
sites were conserved and presented. These places took on a new role in the post war years, 
becoming places of order, tranquillity and peace in a shattered world. 


As well as marking 100 years since the armistice at the end of WWI, 2018 is an important 
anniversary for Stonehenge. It is 100 years since local barrister Cecil Chubb and his wife 
Mary, gifted the monument to the nation in October 1918, having bought it at an auction in 
Salisbury in 1915 (Parkinson 2015). Prior to that, the site had been owned by local landowner, 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, who had been reluctant to carry out essential repairs or to put this 
nationally important monument into public ownership. 


As we reflect on these two events a century ago, we can see how they are closely related. Under 
Sir Edmund Antrobus’s custodianship, at the start of the twentieth century the monument was 
in a dangerous state of decay, with the stones propped up by timber supports to prevent further 
collapse. With the steadfast refusal of Sir Edmund to offer the site into the guardianship of the 
Office of Works, and constant wrangling with the archaeological community and proponents 
of the nascent conservation movement, efforts to save Stonehenge were at a standstill. Perhaps 
the only positive aspect of this, was that the lack of major archaeological intervention in the 
late nineteenth century may have saved the site from wholesale excavation, preventing the 
permanent loss of sub-surface archaeology (Fry 2014b). 


In 1914 everything changed. The country plunged into WWI and soldiers who served on the 
Western Front endured some of the most terrible forms of warfare ever known. Spending 
regular tours of duty in the trenches and under the constant threat of shell fire, the men 
faced scenes of unimaginable horror and distress. Many are reported to have suffered from 
conditions known at the time as ‘war neuroses’ and shell shock that today would be categorized 
as Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). The scale of the war meant that it touched the lives 
of the entire population, not just those serving at the front lines. On the home front wives and 
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families had to come to terms with the grief over the loss of so many loved ones. Everyone had 
to adapt to a changed way of life, with many veterans suffering from physical disabilities and 
psychological trauma for the rest of their lives. 


Sir Edmund Antrobus’s own son and heir was killed in action on the Western Front in 1914, a 
few months after the war had started. Sir Edmund’s own death in 1915, possibly hastened by 
grief, led to the Amesbury Abbey Estate —including Stonehenge — being put up for sale. It was 
purchased by Cecil Chubb, who took a very different approach to Stonehenge. 


During the war Stonehenge was surrounded by military activity, although it remained open 
to the public. Cecil Chubb, had directed that the admission price should be halved for serving 
soldiers and that the revenue from Stonehenge was to be donated to the Red Cross. In the 
closing months of WWI in September 1918, Cecil Chubb, aware of its national significance, 
decided to give Stonehenge to the nation (Daw 2013). In a ceremony at the site on 26 October 
1918 to mark the event, Sir Alfred Mond, the First Commissioner of Works, expressed the 
gratitude of the nation and said: 


‘This ceremony takes place at a time which is perhaps a turning point in the history of our 
country. After four years of anxiety, toil, and peril we see at last the sun of victory shining 
over the horizon. It is a good augury. Our ancestor’s hero worshipped the sun when it rose. 
We today can turn our eyes towards the sun of victory won so gallantly by the men who 
have gone out and fought and died for us’. 

(The Times, 28 October 1918). 


Cecil Chubb’s gift was a major turning point in the way that Stonehenge was protected and made 
accessible for the public. It set in train a programme of conservation for the monument and the 
surrounding landscape that continues today under the auspices of English Heritage and the 
National Trust. There is little evidence as to why Chubb decided to buy Stonehenge in 1915 or for 
his motivation to give it to the nation in 1918. We know that he was a local man, born in Shrewton, 
a village four miles west of Stonehenge. He attended the local village school and then Bishop 
Wordsworth’s School in Salisbury, Wiltshire. He went on to Christ’s College, Cambridge and became 
a successful barrister. Chubb was no stranger to the world of mental health. He met his future wife, 
Mary Finch, at a cricket game between his Bishop Wordsworth School and Fisherton House Mental 
Asylum, in Salisbury — then the largest private mental hospital in England. Mary’s uncle owned 
the asylum and, after her uncle’s death in 1905, the business and buildings were transferred to 
her along with a considerable legacy (Howe and Percy 2000). It was Mary Chubb’s inheritance that 
allowed her husband to make the momentous decision to buy Stonehenge. 


Both Mary and Cecil were closely involved in running the hospital. In 1924, financial problems 
with the Fisherton House Asylum resulted in the formation of a new limited company to 
manage it and the name was changed to Old Manor Hospital (Art Care 2018). Sir Cecil Chubb 
was appointed managing director of this company, Old Manor (Salisbury) Ltd, and left his law 
practice to concentrate solely on the management of the hospital. New wards were built in the 
1920s to house former members of the armed forces suffering from PTSD. Later in the 1930s, 
Chubb’s former home, Bemerton Lodge in Salisbury, was used as hospital accommodation 
for ‘officer patients’ and the ‘hospital had two motor cars at the disposal of those who could 
afford it to make excursions in to the countryside’ (Barham 2007). It seems likely that those 
excursions included trips to Stonehenge and to other historic sites nearby. 
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Heritage and mental well-being in the twentieth century 


Chubb’s involvement with the treatment of people with mental health issues as the owner of 
a private mental hospital, and his decision to buy Stonehenge, may be coincidental. However, 
it is interesting to speculate as to whether he would have made any connection at the time 
— and indeed, what he would have made of the way historic landscapes like Stonehenge are 
contributing to people’s well-being one hundred years later. Likewise what would the senior 
staff in the Office of Works, who took over Stonehenge in 1918, have thought? Did they 
recognize at the time that historic sites could help people with mental health challenges? 
I believe that, even if it was not fully articulated at the time, they did appreciate the role 
that sites could play in recovery; not only for individuals but also in rebuilding the nation. 
The rapid development of the national collection of historic sites in the post war years, now 
cared for English Heritage, was a response to the personal grief and the horrors everyone 
faced during WWI and in the years that followed. This exercise was born of a political desire 
to rebuild Britain and to reinforce a sense of history, identity and pride in a ‘fit country for 
heroes to live in’. 


The monuments chosen to be saved, represented what were then thought to be the defining 
moments in British history. But there was more to it than that. People’s lives had been 
shattered and the sites also provided peaceful places for contemplation, where visitors could 
look back to an imagined past when things were better, safer, and more ordered. In those post 
war years, Charles Peers was the Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments from 1913 to 1933 (Fry 
2014a). He created order from chaos, turning ruined and dangerous sites into controlled and 
safe spaces, with neatly clipped lawns and carefully maintained structures — not dissimilar 
to the thousands of war cemeteries at home and abroad created by the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission during the same period. 


Ancient monuments played a practical role too in the post war recovery. As the war went on, the 
numbers of men suffering from PTSD continued to rise and new ways to treat them were explored. 
At Seale Hayne Hospital, near Newton Abbott in Devon, Arthur Hurst, who was a pioneer of 
using therapeutic landscapes, took men to the peace and quiet of the Devon countryside (Jones 
2012). Men worked on the farm and were encouraged to use their creative energies as well as 
their physical abilities. The positive results showed that time spent outdoors, and involvement in 
activities such as gardening and crafts, could help shell-shocked men. Empowering the patient, 
tackling social isolation and diverting the mind, could help with recovery. 


At a number of recently acquired historic sites, such as Rievaulx Abbey in Yorkshire, that came 
into guardianship in 1917, work began immediately after the war to stabilize the ruins and to 
open them to the public. The men recruited to work on clearing the sites were often veterans 
of the war and their skills acquired when digging trenches were put to good use in work such 
as stabilizing the buildings. Men with disabilities were also recruited under the King’s National 
Roll Scheme, set up to encourage employers to take on disabled ex-servicemen. By 1933, over 
273 monuments had been taken into the care of the state — a phenomenal enterprise, breath- 
taking in its ambition. For those whose lives were broken by conflict, caring for historic places, 
strengthening and repairing them, was, I think, a precursor to Human Henge. 


Further conflict followed, but after the Second World War (WWII), with increasing wealth, 
more leisure time and the widespread growth in car ownership, visiting historic sites grew 
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in popularity. Although the benefits of getting out into the countryside became widely 
appreciated, the focus of the Ministry of Works was very much on building conservation and 
historical research, rather than consciously exploring or developing the impact that sites 
could have on mental health and well-being. 


The history of English Heritage 


Through the last quarter of the twentieth century, there was a change in approach to the 
management of historic sites in the guardianship of the state. There was a dramatic shift away 
from central government control and a new focus on the commercialization of historic places, 
resulting in the development of the heritage industry. This was led by museums, historic 
houses and charities such as the National Trust. In 1984 a new body called English Heritage 
was created, to advise on and care for the nation’s historic environment. From the outset, the 
organization’s ambition was to be outward facing and responsive to the needs of the public. 


In recent years English Heritage has separated from government control. In 2015, following a 
fundamental change, we became the English Heritage Trust; a new charity set up to run the 
nation’s collection of historic properties. With our new freedom as a charity, independent of 
government, our ability and desire to engage with millions of people is now greatly strengthened. 
We have identified four major priorities for the new charity under the headings of: Inspiration; 
Conservation; Involvement; and Financial Sustainability. Although he might not have used 
the same language, Sir Charles Peers and his fellow heritage pioneers would certainly have 
understood the sentiments. But there is a difference now; a shift in emphasis in our work, with a 
renewed focus on what we can do for people, so that they continue to support us. 


English Heritage and Human Henge 


It was against this background of change, in the early years of the new charity, that Sara Lunt 
and Laura Drysdale from the Restoration Trust approached me with an idea to use Stonehenge 
to engage with people who are socially excluded and have mental health problems. I was 
immediately excited about it. I had worked with them both before and I knew that they would 
deliver something outstanding. 


The original idea developed into Human Henge — a journey of ten weekly walks for a facilitated 
group of local people with mental health issues, accompanied by archaeologists and musicians, 
and culminating in access to the stone circle at Stonehenge. The programme ran successfully 
at Stonehenge and then at Avebury for 52 local people. The participants were all clients of the 
Richmond Fellowship, an organization commissioned by Wiltshire County Council and Avon 
and Wiltshire NHS Partnership Trust to provide mental health services. The project partnership 
comprises the Restoration Trust, the National Trust, Bournemouth University, the Richmond 
Fellowship and English Heritage, with funding support from the Heritage Lottery Fund (HLF). 


Although relatively small in scale, with a limited sample of participants, this was a big idea. As an 
aspirational project, with an ambition to highlight an aspect of cultural heritage management 
not fully developed or rigorously researched before, it was something that English Heritage 
was very keen to support. Given that it was innovative and had the capacity to contribute to our 
new corporate goals as a charity, I was hopeful in gaining the support of our Chief Executive, 
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Kate Mavor. She warmly welcomed the initiative, which gave me the green-light both to put 
some cash funding into the project to support the first HLF bid, and to give the project free 
reign at Stonehenge. We were also able to provide English Heritage staff support on the ground 
from Catherine Snell, the Stonehenge Education Officer. Kate Mavor has continued to support 
the project and when I asked for some feedback she responded by saying: 


‘You know I love this project and I highlighted it at the staff conference last November 
because it was so good. That is the English Heritage we need!’ 


Having listened to the BBC Radio 4 Open Country programme (BBC 2017) about the project, 
Kate said: 


‘I listened to the whole programme last night and really enjoyed it. Very uplifting to think 
our site and its stories made such a difference to the health and wellbeing of the group. I 
am quite sure the same effect is manifest in lots of other places, albeit undocumented. This 
was great profile for our “involvement” piece, and I am sure people felt warmer towards 
us on hearing it’ 


She went on to say: 


‘make sure EH is name-checked in all the communications about the project so that 
people think to contact us elsewhere in the country for similar projects.’ 


Whilst it was important to have support at board level, it was critical for the project to be fully 
supported at the site. There was some apprehension amongst some staff members, mostly 
because they didn’t know what to expect but also because the project was resource-heavy 
in terms of staff time and the use of space on site. The need for a private room to run the 
sessions was especially challenging, as the site has very limited space; the education room at 
the Stonehenge Visitor Centre is in high demand and booked up many months in advance. 
However we had full support from the site director Kate Davies, and any issues were quickly 
addressed. Our volunteers played a vital role too, ensuring the smooth running of the project 
and embedding it at Stonehenge. One volunteer, Chris Jessop, wrote a short piece in the English 
Heritage volunteers’ newsletter, outlining his experience and helping to promote the project 
more widely in the organization. Vital in all of this were the professional and responsive 
contributions of Yvette Staelens, the Human Henge Co-ordinator, and Danny O’Donoghue, 
the Richmond Fellowship Locality Manager, who managed the project on site. Also essential 
were the energy and enthusiasm of the Stonehenge Education Officer, Catherine Snell. A large 
element of spontaneity was needed to create this first pilot project, and was provided by 
everyone involved. 


Human Henge and the importance of collaboration 


It was agreed at the outset, that it was essential to get good regional and national media 
coverage; we needed to tell people about the project, to raise awareness, and to promote 
discussion about mental health. As well as the partner organizations, the project’s main 
funder, the Heritage Lottery Fund was also keen to ensure that Human Henge received as much 
media coverage as possible. PR for the project was sensitively managed by the English Heritage 
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Press Officer, Jessica Trethowan, who worked closely with the Human Henge team. We knew 
that the wishes of the participants took priority; some were happy to be filmed, interviewed 
and quoted in the media, whilst others did not feel comfortable being publicly identified with 
the project. The organizers also had to take account of safeguarding issues, such as taking and 
publishing of photographs and videos in the media and on websites. 


Print and radio journalists, including BBC Radio 4’s Open Country presenters, worked 
sensitively with the project team and the participants. As a result, their involvement was not 
seen as intrusive. In contrast, the regional TV news journalist and cameraman were felt to 
be disruptive in the session they attended at King Barrow Ridge. Although some participants 
were happy to be in the spotlight, others requested not to be filmed. Whilst the agreement to 
allow filming was discussed and agreed in advance with the participants, some felt anxious 
about the cameras even though they themselves were not filmed. A lesson was learnt here. At 
Avebury in the second pilot, we decided to exclude television coverage in favour of print and 
radio coverage. 


Whilst the stone circle at Stonehenge and the group of sites at Avebury are in the guardianship 
of English Heritage, their ownership and management is complex, being divided between 
English Heritage and the National Trust. Both organizations are inevitably commercial rivals, 
dependent on visitors and other income-generating initiatives for their financial sustainability. 
They are also both careful to protect their brand identity and are often reluctant to take any 
risks. In this project, however, both organizations were focussed on the bigger picture and 
put aside any differences or rivalries to work collaboratively. The Human Henge project team, 
ensured that the wider Stonehenge landscape owned by the National Trust, and the stone 
circle itself, that is in the care of English Heritage, were treated as one. This collaboration 
has brought our two organizations together and whilst the commercial rivalries remain, the 
partnership has grown. 


The project would not have gone ahead without the support of the Heritage Lottery Fund. 
We know that the project’s focus on research and the potential development of replicable 
initiatives was a critical factor in the success of the HLF bid. Their focus is not only on the 
safeguarding of historic assets, but also on ensuring that their financial support leads to 
sustainable developments at historic places. They seek to promote systemic changes in the 
organizations responsible for managing historic sites, so that they become more outward 
facing and responsive to the needs of the public. 


Conclusion 


At Stonehenge, the Human Henge project team managed to balance the need to create a 
smooth-running and beneficial programme for the participants, against the complexities of 
managing a busy, sensitive archaeological site within a globally important landscape. The 
results so far are very promising. The initial research by Bournemouth University, and the 
responses from the participants, have shown that that engaging with historic landscapes does 
make people feel better, happier and more connected to other people. The response from our 
staff and from the public has been extremely positive. Human Henge has also made a lasting 
impact on English Heritage, by opening up a discussion about mental health in the historic 
environment. 
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The connection that people have with the past — where they have come from and where they 
are going to — is important for everyone; by using archaeological landscapes we can provide a 
bridge from modern times back into the past. What we have demonstrated at Stonehenge and 
Avebury, is that inviting people with mental health issues to engage with historic sites and 
landscapes in a structured way, can change their lives. It is tantalizing to consider the ways 
in which Human Henge might develop now, with its vision of making this approach part of 
mainstream treatment available to anyone with poor mental health. At Stonehenge there is 
a compelling argument that it has always been a place where people have come to be healed. 
Human Henge has shown that we can continue that tradition and that historic places have a 
role in today’s society as a place to heal. 
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Chapter 11 
People making places making people 


Briony Clifton 


Abstract 


Since its inception over 100 years ago, the National Trust has acknowledged the importance of the places that 
it cares for and their influence on well-being. While supporting Human Henge at Avebury, we strove to balance 
the desire to support a smooth-running and beneficial programme for the participants, with the complexities 
we face as a busy, sensitive site within an internationally important landscape. Through welcoming Human 
Henge to the National Trust at Avebury, we hope to have made a positive impact by creating and facilitat- 
ing a safe and comfortable environment in which the participants could contemplate this unique and special 
landscape. 


Keywords: Avebury; Human Henge; National Trust; Prehistoric landscapes; Well-being 


Introduction 


The connection between landscapes and well-being has long been recognized by the National 
Trust. Indeed it was the holistic outlook of our three co-founders that was in large part the 
inspiration for the formation of the National Trust over 100 years ago. Human Henge, it 
seemed to us, was exactly the kind of project that our co-founders would have encouraged: a 
project that improves access to some of the country’s most outstanding sites and monuments 
in two areas of real beauty and inspiration. An appreciation of the natural environment and 
the benefits this could bring to individuals was an early theme for the three founders. Seven 
years prior to establishing the National Trust with Sir Robert Hunter and Canon Hardwicke 
Rawnsley, Octavia Hill said, ‘the need of quiet, the need of air, the need of exercise, and, I 
believe, the sight of the sky and of things growing, seem human needs, common to all’ (Darley 
1990: 290). Hunter, likewise, had an enthusiasm for the open air and turned the cogs on the 
new charity quietly and efficiently in the background. 


As the National Trust developed in these early years, a key objective was providing access 
to countryside spaces for those who had none. In one appeal made by Hill to raise funds to 
acquire Gowbarrow Park, Ullswater in the Lake District, she said: 


‘A mile of lake shore, not to be cut off from the visitor by enclosure or garden but by which 
he can wander at will and hear the ripples breaking on the pebbles...valley, lake, mountain 
peaks, slopes of russet fern or heather, wood and stream and rocks, when spring sets the 
primroses in thousands on the banks of the stream, or autumn turns the wild cherry trees 
crimson, and the birches gold, when the storm sweeps over the mountains, or the summer 
sun streams among the trees... Is it all to be ours for our rest, refreshment and inspiration and 
handed on by us in all its beauty in perpetuity for the England that is to be?’ (Darley 1990: 291) 
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Figure 11.1 Avebury mist on the West Kennet Avenue. (ONational Trust/Abby George) 


Over a hundred years later, one Human Henge participant writes about their experience on 
a night walk along the West Kennet Avenue at Avebury, connecting the past, nature, and the 
sight of the sky: 


‘We ended the session walking back along the avenue toward the henge. Another person 
and I walked alone at the back. Being alone in the Avenue, surrounded by grey figures 
and misty fields, shrouded by the starry night sky, the atmosphere felt heavy. I was being 
transported back in time to a place of unfamiliarity and yet, at the same time, feeling 
strangely familiar? I looked up to the stars, the sky and the earth connected as one. I was 
being drawn in, into the briefest of glimpses of a cosmic plan. As I left the avenue behind, 
mist hung over the ground, the moon shone, stars twinkled, and all was still? (Human 
Henge 2018a) 


As a project that is a fresh, original and specific way of connecting landscapes, heritage and 
well-being, Human Henge was one way in which the National Trust could actively implement 
this fundamental and original root of the charity: the use of landscapes for well-being. 
Three groups have taken part in Human Henge. The first two groups spent their sessions in 
the Stonehenge landscape. Avebury, as the other half of the Stonehenge and Avebury World 
Heritage Site, was an ideal location for the third group of Human Henge participants. 


This chapter has been written from the viewpoint of hosting Human Henge at the Avebury 
National Trust site. The first part discusses considerations around National Trust staff 
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involvement and the background to choosing a safe and secure setting. The second part discusses 
some of the Human Henge session locations. It examines the specifics, challenges, requirements 
and sensitivity of location, and goes on to consider the benefits of full support from the National 
Trust property, together with future connection and involvement for participants. 


Human Henge at National Trust, Avebury 


Depth of local team involvement 


The local National Trust team within the Stonehenge and Avebury World Heritage Site, was 
invited to join the Human Henge project at the launch in 2016, just before the first group 
was due to start their ten week journey. For the first two groups, Human Henge had its base 
in the English Heritage Stonehenge Visitor Centre Education Rooms and journeyed out into 
the Stonehenge landscape. This culminated in the final week with a special event inside the 
stones. The National Trust owns a significant portion of the Stonehenge World Heritage Site, 
including many of the major monuments, and took part in some of the sessions for Group Two, 
talking with the group members about our roles in nature, conservation and archaeology in 
the landscape. 


When the Restoration Trust asked if Human Henge could bring a third group to 
Avebury, this meant a much greater involvement from the local National Trust team. Three 
National Trust members of staff led or co-led five of the ten sessions with Yvette Staelens. For 
two sessions, this increased involvement was a relatively organic process, where the author 
was already present and could discuss the background of the sites. Three sessions (Lockeridge 
Dene with Peter Oliver, Museum Collections with Dr Ros Cleal, and the clay workshop session 
with the author) were prearranged. Human Henge requires significant property support 
and enthusiasm in the form of location facilitation; staff and volunteer time is needed in 
order for the participants to have the best possible experience at these sites, and to gain an 
understanding of the work that goes into caring for these places. 


Setting 


One of the most important elements for us from the outset was to provide a dedicated space 
set aside at Avebury for Human Henge groups, that was safe, comfortable and consistent. It 
was also important to keep this initial place as unobtrusive as possible. The Education Room at 
Avebury was chosen as the primary base where participants, volunteers and organizers were 
to gather at the start and end of each session. 


The Education Room has a small kitchen with a partition to a larger room. After discussions 
with a volunteer who had attended Human Henge sessions at Stonehenge, it was decided that 
the tea and coffee area needed to be opened up because it had previously formed a natural hub 
for the groups at Stonehenge. After adapting the refreshments layout, this indeed ended up 
being the case and became an important part of the morning and afternoon ritual and routine 
for members of the group. 


The National Trust General Manager responsible for Avebury offered a dedicated member of 
staff who would be present throughout the sessions. This would maintain consistency for the 
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Human Henge participants and supporting staff, and for the National Trust team. As a Human 
Henge Board Member and National Trust co-ordinator for the project at Avebury, the author 
was chosen for this role. Before the Human Henge sessions began, the National Trust team 
realized the importance of consistency for all parties, and in having a familiar face for the 
group who is also accustomed to the workings and management of the site. It is essential to 
note here that this consistency aided and added to the smooth running of each Human Henge 
session from the point of view of the Avebury National Trust team. Therefore we hope to have 
made a quiet difference in the background of the Human Henge sessions. 


The National Trust team at Avebury invested significant time in the project. With critical 
interest and support from management and vital individual staff and volunteer investment, 
the Human Henge project at Avebury benefitted from a range of facilities. Trust staff were 
able to pass on our own knowledge, appreciation and experience of working in, managing and 
understanding the National Trust sites at Avebury. 


The landscape location 


An important aspect of Human Henge is that it draws on specialists with site-specific 
knowledge. To this end, the author and two other National Trust staff members were asked 
to co-lead a Human Henge session. The sites and monuments at Avebury contain thousands 
of years of archaeology and include some thriving chalk grassland sites. The group visited 
Lockeridge Dene in the fourth week of Human Henge where Peter Oliver, the Area Ranger 
at Avebury, led a tour of the site. This site (and the similar nearby site of Piggledene) was 


Figure 11.2 Sarsen boulders at Lockeridge Dene, Avebury. (©National Trust/Mike Robinson) 
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acquired by the National Trust in 1908 after a public appeal, and they were the first Wiltshire 
countryside sites purchased by the National Trust (NT 2018). 


The Rangers care for these chalk grassland sites, and Peter discussed how certain species thrive 
here through the way the site is managed. He walked us through the lichen-rich sarsen ‘boulder 
streams’ that formed there over 30 million years ago and helped to shape the landscape that 
we see today - including the centuries during which many of these huge stones were broken up 
and removed to provide the building materials for local buildings. One participant described 
his thoughts as he walked through the dozens of sarsens speckling the fields: 


‘Personally, I have always found the stones owning a unique presence and awe within 
the landscape. Their feel, texture, patterns, the holes, the weathering, the lichen and the 
puddles, all owing to this uniqueness.’ (Human Henge 2018b) 


The museum archive 


The wealthy archaeologist, Alexander Keiller, who inherited money from the family marmalade 
business, purchased Windmill Hill near Avebury in the 1920s. He carried out five seasons 
of excavations at the site, a Neolithic causewayed enclosure, and later sold the land to the 
National Trust. The artefacts recovered during these excavations, were gifted to the nation by 
his widow. The causewayed enclosure, a Neolithic monument constructed around 5650 years 
ago, covers the top of Windmill Hill (Darvill 2010: 99). It comprises three concentric rings of 
segmented ditches and banks, containing gaps (or causeways) in the rings. This monument 


Figure 11.3 The Stables Gallery in front of Avebury Manor, Wiltshire. (ONational Trust Images/James Dobson) 
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was probably not permanently occupied, but used seasonally as a place for gathering and 
exchange for around 300 years. The causewayed enclosure was Keiller’s first excavation in 
England, taking place from 1925 to 1929. The Avebury and Stonehenge Landscapes have been 
subject to centuries of research, and the Windmill Hill excavation archive forms only part of 
the extensive body of knowledge about these areas. Throughout the ten weeks of the Human 
Henge pilot project, this knowledge was shared with the participants in practical, stimulating 
ways. 


During the museum collections session, the Human Henge group looked at the pottery and flint 
collection from the Windmill Hill excavations in the 1920s. This took place in the Stables Store, 
one of the museum store rooms, It was led by the Curator of the Alexander Keiller Museum, Dr 
Ros Cleal, a specialist in British prehistoric ceramics who has worked for the National Trust for 
many years. This session had extremely positive feedback from the participants after it gave 
everyone a chance to see and handle the artefacts: 


‘Looking at all of the styles and patterns was fascinating. People later noted how they 
enjoyed being able to actually handle the pottery, as opposed to seeing it in books or behind 
glass. The hands-on learning brought people closer to the past, to the peoples who created 
this pottery. People started to think how it may have been. What the peoples may have 
experienced.’ (Human Henge 2018c) 


The special access for the Human Henge participants, alongside handling and discussing 
objects made thousands of years ago with Dr Cleal, made the session particularly special. 


The clay workshop 


The ephemeral aspects of life in prehistory were also discussed and explored throughout most 
of the sessions, but during two in particular. One full session, and part of the final session, 
explored the properties and experience of clay and working with our hands. These were 
creative sessions using material the participants had encountered before in in the Collections 
session. However, instead of fired clay, which survives as ceramic material for thousands of 
years, the group used the raw material. The clay was manipulated into sculpture or pottery 
and was left out in the open where the elements would make it disappear within a week. The 
author had led a similar clay workshop in the summer of 2017 with a group of veterans and 
serving military personnel who were taking part in an archaeological project in Wiltshire as 
a pathway to recovery. This was run by Breaking Ground Heritage and Operation Nightingale 
with Wessex Archaeology. The success of this workshop led the author to develop it for the 
Human Henge clay session, during which the properties of clay, pottery-making and firing, 
fashions and typologies of ceramics were discussed. 


Working with clay can engage people’s sense of focus and absorption. Any intricate work 
requiring concentration and the use of your hands, can provide a sense of calm focus. As an 
archaeologist, a fascinating aspect of working with clay and, significantly, not firing it, is the 
discussion it generated in the Human Henge group about life in the past and what is found in 
the archaeological record. The fleeting existence of an unfired pot or sculpture, left outside to 
the elements to become washed away into the mud, highlights how much of the past can never 
be uncovered and how much mystery there is left to dwell on. 
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Figure 11.4 Clay sculpting workshop. (©National Trust/Abby George) 


Specifics and challenges 


Every place comes with its own stories, quirks and highlights, as well as external forces outside 
its control. The National Trust sites at Avebury and the wider landscape are acknowledged as 
special, internationally important places, specifically because of the extraordinary Neolithic 
and early Bronze Age archaeology. This does not only come in the form of the huge henge 
and stone circles, the atmospheric burial mound of West Kennet Long Barrow or the winding 
avenues of standing stone, but also in the concealed settlement sites with hand-crafted pottery 
and swathes of worked flint littering the soil beneath our feet. Besides all this, there are still so 
many secrets hidden beneath the topsoil, waiting to be uncovered. Although these sites have 
existed for millennia, they are also fragile and, in the case of the major sites, often busy with 
visitors. 


Human Henge at Avebury took place once a week for ten weeks in early 2018, at a time when 
the weather was at its most dramatic and severe. This caused a few difficulties for the National 
Trust team at Avebury, with varying degrees of disruption for both the site and Human Henge. 
Avebury faced snow drifts, water damage and closures. And yet, with all this, the Human Henge 
participants, staff and volunteers remained patient and supportive of the team at Avebury. The 
incidents caused by unpredictable severe weather were important, as they were lessons in 
managing external interference with a Human Henge session. They taught the National Trust 
team how we could continue to support the project with the least disruption. 


Despite the significance of turning these background cogs as smoothly and quietly as possible, 
a couple of buildings at Avebury were put out of action by the freezing weather. Consequently, 
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Figure 11.5 West Kennet Avenue and the road to Avebury in the snow. (©National Trust/Mike Robinson ) 


half way through the project, the Human Henge sessions had to be relocated away from the 
Education Room; the group’s designated safe space. The author brought this challenge back 
to the team at Avebury; with some planning, we managed to secure a private staff room in an 
office attached to Avebury Manor which worked extremely well for the group. 


Each site comes with its own day-to-day challenges and Human Henge comes with its own 
challenges, requiring resources and property support in order to run successfully. In addition, 
Avebury and the Stonehenge Landscape also have legal requirements to follow, with their 
Scheduled Monument and Listed Buildings designations, and other complexities. In the run- 
up to Avebury hosting and facilitating Human Henge, it was recognized by management that 
it was not enough to simply choose a staff member who works at the site, to become involved 
in the project. They needed to be prepared to be a part of the group, to care sincerely for the 
comfort of everyone in that group and to make every effort to achieve a positive and friendly 
environment; all of this, alongside maintaining responsible management of the sites. 


After Human Henge for the Avebury team 


The National Trust is a charity that depends on volunteers. People who, for whatever reason 
— be it the love of a specific site, the community created through volunteering, being outside, 
talking to the public, meeting new people, or for their own mental well-being — want to come 
and help us care for our sites. Recent research, where the National Trust worked with leading 
researchers and academics, has also demonstrated the significant beneficial connection 
between people and place, not only physically, but psychologically (NT 2017). The Volunteer 
Co-ordinator for the National Trust sites in Wiltshire is facilitating a pathway for Human 
Henge participants, which enables them to apply to volunteer with the National Trust should 
they wish to, either in the short term or in the future. In the final session, the author talked 
to the Human Henge participants about volunteering opportunities with the National Trust. 
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This had been discussed with the management team at Avebury, because the Trust wanted to 
help provide an additional step after the ten Human Henge sessions, offering participants the 
potential for continuity. This takes us straight back to the reason the National Trust supports 
the Human Henge project. We have acknowledged the importance of the places that we care for 
and the influence they can have on well-being for more than a century, and we will continue to 
support Human Henge and similar projects. 


Conclusion 


We can see analogies between the interests and guiding principles of the National Trust and 
the nature of the Human Henge project. These arise not only from the use of its landscapes 
and nature for well-being, but also from concepts of access and belonging; of landscapes to be 
shared with everyone (Waterson 1994: 45). Historic and, in the case of Avebury and Stonehenge, 
prehistoric landscapes, offer an additional depth; that of the human timeline going back 
millennia. The stories, ideas and emotions that these types of (pre)historic landscapes evoke, 
particularly to those who are already familiar with them (NT 2017), can help restore or inspire 
us. Places like these, especially if they carry meaning for a person, have been shown to benefit 
mental well-being, and contribute to feelings of security and peace (NT 2017). 


By being a part of this project, the National Trust are continuing the pioneering vision of our 
founders whilst facilitating access for a new and original project which creates new emotional 
connections — or develops old emotional connections — to these unique sites. We were pleased 
to be able to welcome Human Henge to Avebury and the Stonehenge Landscape. We felt that 
offering our support and facilities to the project was worthwhile, both for the benefit of the 
participants visiting the sites and for ourselves as a National Trust property, learning from, 
and working with, Human Henge. 
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Chapter 12 


‘The archaeological imagination’: New ways of seeing 
for mental health recovery 


Rebecca L Hearne 


Abstract 

Participants in archaeology projects often mention archaeology’s intensely real, deeply affecting, magical character- 
istics. Such overtly emotional dimensions are not commonly discussed or evaluated, due largely to their ‘unscientific’ 
and intrinsically qualitative nature. Expanding on what Michael Shanks termed ‘the archaeological imagination’ in 
his book of the same name published in 2012, this paper argues that the development of a subjective, emotionally and 
imaginatively meaningful relationship with the past, as experienced through an individual's own mental landscape, 
may provide a new insight as to why archaeology can be such a positive and uniquely beneficial tool within processes 
of recovery and well-being. This paper explores how the archaeological imagination manifests itself in individuals; it 
discusses how an archaeological ‘habit of mind’ can be developed, and how encountering the ‘magic of the past’ can 
catalyze emotional and intellectual processes that could contribute towards mental health recovery and well-being. 
The archaeological imagination is a fundamental component of what I would like to introduce as ‘radical archaeol- 
ogy’: archaeological practices in which social, emotional, and historical outcomes are weighted equally. If we are to 
implement the archaeological imagination into UK archaeological practice, then radical archaeology needs to win 
recognition as a new direction for traditional practice. 


Keywords: Emotion; Imagination; Radical archaeology; Recovery; Social 


Introduction 


In this chapter I will talk about how archaeology makes us feel. I am interested in what makes 
people enjoy archaeology, and what keeps us coming back to it again and again. I want to know 
what happens to an individual’s imagination, their thought processes, and their emotions 
while they are ‘doing’ archaeology. I will discuss how encountering archaeology can generate 
certain emotional responses in its participants, and how these emotional experiences might 
contribute to sustaining individual mental health and well-being, long-term. I believe that it 
is an individual’s ‘archaeological imagination’ that allows them to experience the magical, 
emotion-rich side of archaeology, and that, furthermore, it is this imaginative process that 
makes archaeology an effective and unique therapeutic activity for individuals living with, or 
in recovery from, problems with their mental health. 


Archaeological excavation is beginning to be recognized as a potentially therapeutic experience 
for individuals with mental health problems. Projects such as Past in Mind (Lack 2014), 
Operation Nightingale (Osgood and Andrews 2015), and Digability (Beauchamp et al. 2014) have 
in recent years employed archaeological excavation in collaboration with individuals who live 
with or are recovering from issues connected with their mental health. These projects have 
had positive results. Recognition of the archaeological process as ‘therapeutic’ is a recent 
development. Research is ongoing regarding the seemingly positive response overall of mental 
health to archaeology’s constituent experiences (and see other chapters in this volume): these 
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include outdoor exercise, teamwork, peer-to-peer support, building social networks, trust 
and hope, a sense of purpose, improving identity and self-esteem, purposeful and satisfying 
activity, and developing living skills (e.g. Carless and Sparkes 2008; Kiddey 2014; McEvoy et 
al. 2012). Contemporary mental health recovery models recognize these factors as positive 
contributors, advising their implementation into individuals’ everyday lives (Jacob 2015; 
Regan et al. 2016.). These therapeutic characteristics are clearly not unique to archaeology. 
For example, surfing (Taylor 2013), singing (Shakespeare and Whieldon 2018), gardening and 
horticulture (Atkinson 2009), and dancing (Wilbur et al. 2015) have all been shown to similarly 
benefit mental health, and to harness many of the same beneficial aspects. 


It is easy to take for granted the apparent causal relationship between the aforementioned 
aspects of archaeology and a positive impact on mental health. However, there is one key 
aspect of archaeological practice that is often neglected and which, I will argue, represents the 
processual relationship occurring between individuals and the past: one which determines how 
we experience archaeology both phenomenologically (i.e. subjectively through our embodied 
participation in the world) and imaginatively. The process of creating and interacting with 
the past in our own imaginations — the automatic, emotional response to, and generation 
of, imaginative past worlds and situating ourselves within them — is one aspect of the 
archaeological process that is unique, and can potentially contribute positively to mental 
health recovery and well-being. 


I first discuss ‘the archaeological imagination’ as defined by Michael Shanks in his 2012 
publication of the same name. I will then explore how the term can be profitably applied to the 
unique and subjective emotional encounter catalyzed by engaging with the remains of the past, 
and how these imaginative aspects are commonly marginalized within modern archaeology 
due to their highly personal, speculative nature. I lay out how the archaeological imagination 
is a ‘habit of mind’ that encompasses aspects of time, place, and personal identity, and how 
this unique combination can render archaeological practice ‘therapeutic’. Finally, I introduce 
the concept of ‘radical archaeology’, explore what this might look like in practical terms, 
and discuss how adopting changes in traditional practice could facilitate the development of 
archaeological imagination and encourage mental health recovery and well-being. 


The archaeological imagination 


In his book The Archaeological Imagination published in 2012 Michael Shanks defines ‘archaeology’ 
not as a recreational activity, a subject of special interest or an academic degree course — i.e., 
a standalone activity divorced from the rest of the world and only optionally interacted with 
— but as an active experience that is all around us, happens to us every day, and provides the 
building blocks for much of the way in which we view society. This contemporary situating of 
archaeology — its location and embedding in culture — Shanks terms its ‘actuality’ (2012: 12). 
Although by no means the first to denote the concept of archaeology’s cultural reflexivity, 
earlier works by Shanks, including Experiencing the Past (1992), and Social Theory and Archaeology 
(1987) and Reconstructing Archaeology (1992) with Christopher Tilley, began to set the scene 
for a recognition of the archaeological imagination as a distinct entity, without yet explicitly 
defining it. Others have explored how archaeology persistently infiltrates and influences our 
everyday lives, our culture, our politics and our senses of national identity, both consciously 
and unconsciously. This has been done through diverse analyses of poetry, historical writing, 
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travel, and the preservation of artefacts — and human remains — in museums (e.g. Finn 2004; 
Sanders 2009; Wallace 2004). 


Shanks’ own definition of the archaeological imagination is not particularly easy to establish, 
and Paphitis (2013: 1-2) helpfully paraphrases it thus: it enables us ‘to recreate the world behind 
the ruin in the land, to reanimate the people behind the sherd of antique pottery, a fragment of 
the past... a creative impulse and faculty at the heart of archaeology, but also embedded in many 
cultural dispositions, discourses and institutions commonly associated with modernity. The 
archaeological imagination is rooted in a sensibility, a pervasive set of attitudes toward traces 
and remains, towards memory, time and temporality, the fabric of history’. Shanks evidently 
intends to use the concept of the archaeological imagination as a vehicle for wider discussion of 
how archaeology is inextricably bound with contemporary culture. He suggests that archaeology 
is a mixture of, and contributor to, literature, pop culture, historical texts, material remains, 
antiquarian interpretation, philosophy, cultural geography, geology, photography, contemporary 
art, and social theory (Paphitis 2013; Shanks 2012). Shanks also briefly references other culturally 
influential ways of seeing, a pertinent example being the ‘geographical imagination’ (Harvey 
1969; Prince 1962) that underpins much of Shanks’ theory and which he describes as comprising 
‘responses to places and landscapes [with] sympathetic insight and creative understanding... 
[the] geographical imagination is a habit of mind that enables people to recognize the role of 
space and place in their own biographies’ (my emphasis; Shanks 2012: 14). 


The Archaeological Imagination provides a macroscopic view on how archaeology affects us every 
day. However, the text is somewhat of a ‘theoretical and observational deluge’ (Paphitis 2013: 
2), rendering it challenging to locate the intention behind, or the purpose of, the archaeological 
imagination — or even the point of defining it. Shanks neglects to explore the possibilities of 
how the archaeological imagination might exist in a subjective, personal context. There is no 
attempt to explore what this might look or feel like for someone experiencing *...the pleasures 
and emotional dimensions of engaging with the material remains of the past’ (Moshenska and 
Dhanjal 2011: 3). For example, examining the thoughts and feelings engendered by adopting an 
archaeological ‘habit of mind’ whilst participating in an excavation, visiting a museum, viewing 
a landscape, or engaging in some other means of intentional immersion in, or connection 
with, the past. By deconstructing and repackaging Shanks’ archaeological imagination, we can 
begin to explore how the process might manifest itself individually — or phenomenologically 
— and how it encapsulates many of the key tenets of mental health recovery. 


The magic of the past 


The imaginative, emotional encounter commonly associated with the archaeological process 
has been variously described as invoking ‘the magic of the past’ (Holtorf 2005: 156; Shanks 
and Tilley 1992: 13), ‘the rich sensual experiences associated with heritage’ (Holtorf 2011: 13), 
‘enchantment’ (Perry 2018), and ‘the thrill’ (Moshenska 2006: 91). Such terms refer directly to the 
imaginative encounter with archaeology; a feeling of awe, wonder, curiosity, and even ‘magic’. 
Past in Mind, a Heritage Lottery Funded collaborative excavation project by the Herefordshire 
branch of the mental health charity Mind, reported thus: ‘Several [participants] commented on 
the strong sense of a bond between themselves and the people whose houses, broken pots, and 
grassland they were handling. This is a common but under-acknowledged experience... Bridging 
the gap of centuries is a potent, almost tangible, discovery’ (Lack 2014: 30). 
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Archaeology allows us to place ourselves in the past through the medium of creative and 
exploratory thought, catalyzed by encounters with its material remains. It allows us to imagine 
who our predecessors were, what they wore, how they looked, sounded, smelled, moved, 
and spoke. Something that is ordinarily so unknowable as to be alien — the direct, sensual 
experience of living in the past — is made tangible by its material presence. It encompasses 
what Moshenska has called ‘the archaeological uncanny’ (2006); the uncovering of that which 
should have remained invisible. Archaeological discovery, speculation, and imagining give us 
a thrill of something unusual in the mundane. They help us to practise storytelling, indulge 
in creative analysis of the past (Roberts 2000), and allow us to narratively make sense of our 
life experiences. We find new relationships or connections between ourselves and the world 
around us (Bierski 2016) through ‘...the knowledge that this unfamiliar geography is also part 
of ourselves’ (Sawday in Moshenska 2006: 95). 


Because such subjective, emotional experiences of archaeology are ‘unscientific’ and not 
easily described and compared, and because they in themselves do not further our objective 
knowledge of the past, they have become dispensable to the archaeological process. 
A traditional view of archaeology comprises excavation, classification, the display or 
archiving of artefacts, and report writing: practical activities that contribute authoritatively 
to our knowledge of past societies. Career archaeologists certainly still experience the 
archaeological ‘habit of mind’; they are, however, dissuaded from pursuing it. Praetzellis 
describes encountering the past emotionally as a commercial archaeologist: ‘It is a very 
personal thing, and it will not usually find its way into the report because I feel that it is too 
impressionistic. It just ain’t Science’ (1998: 1). Notwithstanding such perspectives, if it could 
be demonstrated that ‘the magic of the past’ can not only deepen our emotional attachment 
to the past, but also contribute towards better mental health and well-being, it might no 
longer be so glibly discredited. 


The archaeological imagination and mental health recovery 


The archaeological imagination can be classified as a ‘habit of mind’ that might be developed 
over time and with practice. It describes a way of seeing the world with archaeological eyes. 
This definition expands on Shanks, who, possibly unintentionally on his part, explains the 
archaeological imagination as being experientially ubiquitous and actively shaping cultural 
production, but simultaneously divorced from the individual. I would rather introduce the 
archaeological imagination as more generally describing the creative and emotive thought 
processes that occur when in the presence of archaeological material, in whatever form is of 
significance to the individual. In my experience of community archaeology projects, whether 
public-, university-, or developer-led, participants repeat, with reassuring regularity, some 
iteration of two key phrases: *‘...I’ll never see a hole in the ground / a lump ina field / my garden 
in the same way again’, and, ‘I’m noticing things I never noticed before’. These two statements 
display the archaeological imagination in action: the world looks different (i.e. increasingly 
‘archaeological’) once this habit of mind is activated. The archaeological imagination is a long- 
term investment; not something that is only experienced whilst participating in an excavation, 
but rather whenever the opportunity presents itself. These statements also indicate that the 
archaeological imagination is bound by time, place, and identity (i.e. situating oneself in an 
imaginary past as well as an imaginary future, and speculating on the sorts of physical places 
that might ignite the emotional process). 
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It has previously been suggested that archaeological practice is a form of ‘dwelling-in-the- 
world’ after theories put forward by Heidegger (Bierski 2016; Ingold 2000; Todres and Galvin 
2010) that refer to the reflexive relationship between humans and the environment. This is 
characterized by ‘a unity or integration with the world...becoming and transforming rather 
than simply residing’ (Bierski 2016: 139); an ‘ongoing temporal interweaving of our lives with 
one another and with the... constituents of the environment’ (Ingold 2000: 348). By enabling 
participants to pay closer attention to their surroundings, kinesthetically engaging with, and 
sentiently noticing, features and landscapes around them, the archaeological imagination 
encourages ‘attentive being’ (Bierski 2016: 138). Arguably, this ‘attentive being,’ ‘interweaving,’ 
or ‘dwelling,’ involves particular ways of seeing and moving with intention through the world, 
and ‘...people can and do make sense of their experiences of mental health problems by 
contemplating and actively engaging with the world and its features’ (Bierski 2016: 138). 


Projecting forward through time (i.e. TIl never see so-and-so in the same way again’) allows 
individuals to imagine their future, and relearn living in a different way. The narrative aspect of 
the archaeological imagination also provides a linear temporality within which individuals can 
bear witness to their own journeys from past, to present, to speculative future. Understanding 
imaginary, archaeological pasts may eventually assist in retelling one’s personal stories 
differently, to oneself as well as others, as ‘understanding one path helps navigate another’ 
(Bierski 2016: 143). It may be that practising imagining the past makes it easier to imagine 
the future; one in which recovery and mental well-being are a distinct possibility. Todres 
and Galvin are reassuringly buoyant about mental well-being: ‘[The] deepest possibility of 
well-being carries with it a feeling of rootedness and flow, peace and possibility’ (2010: 1), 
suggesting that well-being is feeling secure and at home in the world (dwelling) alongside 
the promise of future movement and change. Furthermore, imagination is posited as a safe 
space for personal experimentation. Historical accuracy and archaeological technicality are 
less important than the meaning derived from the imaginative experience, especially since 
so much of the past is utterly unknowable and therefore open to creative interpretation. The 
archaeological imagination could thus provide a vehicle for contributing towards individuals’ 
re-ignited feelings of confidence, creative self-expression, and self-acceptance. 


Imagination: Accessibility for all 


There are as many different archaeological narratives as there are individuals experiencing 
them. Although archaeology as a discipline gives us material information about cultures, 
peoples, and trends in object creation and deposition, in imaginative terms it can only ever 
be a record of individuals: someone made such-and-such an object, and someone placed it in the 
ground, Every artefact, in its materiality, its use-wear patterns, or its depositional history, has 
its own story, to which each individual archaeological imagination will respond, generating 
a preferred, personally significant narrative. John Berger and Adrian Praetzellis sum it up 
between them: ‘The past is never there waiting to be discovered, to be recognized for exactly 
what it is’ (Berger 2008: 11) as, ‘...the site contains many potential stories... every one is a 
product of the archaeological imagination that pulls together historical and archaeological 
facts into an interpretation that is more than the sum of its parts’ (Praetzellis 1998: 1). 


Museums, living history centres, and other archaeological ‘experiences’ succeed in bringing 
the past evocatively and emotively to life. These include as the Jorvik Viking Centre in York, 
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the London Mithraeum, Cardiff-based art and archaeology collective Guerrilla Archaeology, 
and Butser Ancient Farm in Hampshire, with their immersive displays, galleries and activities. 
Such institutions and groups achieve their success through the recognition that emotional 
experience renders the past highly accessible to all; anyone who can see, hear, smell, or 
taste ‘the past’ is able more immediately to imagine and understand it. Sensual accessibility, 
furthermore, requires no qualifying knowledge; significantly, historical accuracy is not a 
prerequisite for the archaeological imagination. It is this aspect of the emotional encounter 
that will cause complaint to undoubtedly arise from those sceptical of the archaeological 
imagination concept, or from those concerned about the substitution of feelings for facts. It is 
not a question of encouraging laziness or taking shortcuts (Praetzellis 1998); on the contrary, 
it is only by combining good archaeological practice with respect for human experience, that 
archaeology as a discipline can ensure its survival. As John Berger states in Ways of seeing, ‘the 
real question is: to whom does the meaning of [the past] properly belong? To those who can 
apply it to their own lives, or to a cultural hierarchy of relic specialists?’ (2008: 32). Now that 
archaeology’s wider social applications are being recognized, we must become comfortable 
with the ambiguity and open-endedness that the archaeological imagination can provide, if 
we are to meet the requirements of archaeology’s broader audiences. 


It is becoming increasingly necessary to promote and explore the emotional side of the 
practice. We can legitimately promote subjective experience as an important and valid 
outcome of archaeological practice, and we can encourage and facilitate the experience of 
the archaeological imagination itself. Nevertheless, leaving room for, and promoting, the 
conditions under which every participant can experience the full emotional force of the 
discipline, would require a fundamental shift in the archaeological status quo. 


‘Radical archaeology’: A new term for a key concept 


‘A characteristic of modern [archaeology] is to avoid... intimacies... burying the individual... 
that creates an unbridgeable distance between our own images of the past and the subjective 
and local intimacies of people’s own lives as they were once lived’ (Barrett 1994: 1). Though 
this description refers to historical individuals, it applies as well to the contemporary 
individual. By encouraging archaeology’s commercialization we have justified the sidelining 
of the emotional encounter. Where developer-funded rescue projects work within financial 
and temporal constraints, emotional attachment is at best a hindrance, and at worst an 
unscientific weakness — ‘melodrama over empirics’ (Shanks 2012: 10). Commercially, the 
magic of the past must be ignored, and ‘more often than not... individual investigators 
have accomplished this work through self-sacrifice’ (McGuire 2008: 124). At present, much 
archaeology, even community-led, is still largely a spectator sport. Archaeology is rather like 
a play being performed by academics or commercial units to a public ‘audience’, resulting in 
‘shallow, passive consumption’ by archaeological ‘consumers’ (Tilley 1989). These ‘professional 
versus amateur’ and ‘scientific equals correct, sensual equals incorrect’ hegemonies need to be 
dismantled in order for archaeology to be experienced subjectively and beneficially. 


If we accept the omnipresence of the archaeological imagination throughout archaeological 
practice, future ‘therapeutic’ projects might be designed in ways that could potentially weight 
archaeological, emotional, and social outcomes equally; the symbiotic achievement of all three 
outcomes would be essential in determining such projects’ success. In the light of outcomes 
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equally weighted in this manner, I would like to argue for defining such projects as examples 
of what we might term ‘radical archaeology’. Paolo Freire, in ‘Pedagogy of the Oppressed’ 
(1972), introduced the concept of radical pedagogy, in which he laid out democratic, person- 
centred education techniques that deal creatively with reality, and whose fundamental aim 
was contributing to social change and educating its students in conscientization, defined as 
‘learning to... take action against the oppressive realm of reality’ (Freire 1972: 15). Key tenets 
of radical pedagogies are dismantling the student-teacher hierarchy, and an emphasis on 
individuals’ understanding and transformation of the world through their interaction with 
it. This, I would argue, provides a workable parallel to mental health recovery models whose 
focus is on personal recalibration of understanding the world. 


The definition of ‘radical’ in the Oxford English Dictionary is as follows: ‘(Especially of change 
or action) relating to or affecting the fundamental nature of something; far-reaching or 
thorough’. A radical archaeology approach, I would contend, should present truly democratic 
and inclusive person-centred methods that allow participants to take control of the past for 
themselves. In so doing, the nature of the traditional practice becomes transformed to suit 
the needs of more people. In effect, experiencing the past is made less capitalistic by focusing 
on the individual, the group, and the imaginative process, alongside good and responsible 
archaeological practice. The concept also leans heavily on the process of Participatory 
Action Research (Johnston and Marwood 2017; McGhee 2012), a democratic methodology 
likewise inspired by Freire’s radical pedagogy. This aims explicitly for social change through 
community ownership of research, legitimizing indigenous knowledge, and rearranging the 
social structure of the knowledge production process (McGhee 2012). 


‘Therapeutic’ projects, including the Human Henge project that this volume celebrates, 
have employed the creative arts — poetry, prose writing, song, or visual art — as a means of 
accessibly recording personal emotional responses to the archaeological world they inhabit 
(see also Beauchamp et al. 2014; Lack 2014); whether reflecting on personal experience of the 
past or reimagining past worlds in the present, all value the emotional encounter and treat 
individual narrative as valid. Archaeology projects could easily facilitate optimum conditions 
for the development of archaeological imagination within individual participants. This might 
be organized through workshops or briefings laying out the importance of the emotional 
encounter; through guided meditations; shared phenomenological experiences of the site 
and of finds; opening and closing ceremonies or meetings; discussion groups throughout the 
project focusing on subjective, imaginative experience; and/or art, writing, or other creative 
sessions to further explore emotional responses to the past. Furthermore, all participants, 
archaeologists, and staff should be encouraged equally to reflect creatively on their practice 
in ways significant to them. Conducting fieldwork that emphasizes and encourages the 
development of archaeological imagination would be a fascinating and rewarding exercise. 
What might the outcomes be if individuals were not only allowed but encouraged to 
relate emotionally to the past? Or if they were given the freedom to explore archaeology 
experimentally, to see what it could do for them? 


Conclusion 


When imagination evidently plays such a significant role in the archaeological process, we can 
no longer sideline it. We need to appreciate that people love archaeology inno small part because 
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ofits emotional dimensions. As professionals and practitioners we must therefore promote and 
facilitate archaeological practices that empower participants of all skill levels, qualifications, 
and regularity of engagement. The aim should be that all participants experience as much 
of this creative, imaginative process as possible. We need changes in practice that will allow 
for, and encourage the development and full experience of, the archaeological imagination. 
Those new to archaeology are often the most passionate, before professional conditioning and 
discipline subdue the imaginative impulse. Imagining what the past might have been like is 
a beautiful exercise; one that should be encouraged and facilitated, not dismissed. No single 
sector has the monopoly on interacting with the past, and no one body should proscribe how 
anyone else should or should not feel about it. The past is a common resource and we, as 
archaeologists, have a moral and social obligation to share our techniques in order to equip 
people with the tools for potentially helpful, long-term ways of interacting with it. 


When individuals use their archaeological imaginations, they are experiencing the world as 
archaeologists; as active participants, fundamentally connected to the past. As Shanks has 
said, ‘we are all archaeologists now’ (2012: 21). The archaeological imagination might allow 
us to recontextualize our own experiences. It has the potential to help us rewrite our own 
narratives. It can help us see the world, and situate ourselves in it, in different ways. Bierski 
suggests that ‘illness [emerges] as impairment, or the absence of awareness, and recovery the 
exercise of it’ (2016: 141). By extension, the archaeological imagination may assist in recovering 
awareness through encouraging attentive being, and therefore contributing to mental well- 
being. Approached sensitively, the careful and progressive development of the archaeological 
imagination has the potential to encourage totality, coherence, imagination, and recovery. Dan 
Mouer (in Praetzellis 1998) states that a colleague once told him, ‘we can’t just dig sites and tell 
stories’. I would argue that the telling of stories, whether personal or historical, is the single 
most significant justification for archaeology’s existence. 
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Chapter 13 


Prehistoric landscapes as transitional space 


Claire Nolan 


Abstract 


In recent years museum research has generated a rich and sophisticated body of psychosocial theory to demonstrate 
how the symbolic capacity of museum objects can support people to achieve meaning, personal insight, and healing. 
Based on the psychoanalytic concept of ‘transitional space’ — the meaningful experience that occurs through imagi- 
native engagement with cultural objects — this work offers a framework for understanding the therapeutic potential 
of the wider historic environment. Accordingly, this paper considers the concept of transitional space in relation to 
people’s lived experience of prehistoric landscapes. Drawing on qualitative research recently undertaken in the pre- 
historic landscapes of Stonehenge, Avebury, and the Vale of Pewsey in Wiltshire, UK, it looks at how the significance 
of the age, form, and narratives of these places aid in the production of transitional space, and thus the realization of 
existential authenticity, personal growth, and healing. 


Keywords: Existential authenticity; Historic environment; Prehistoric landscapes; Transitional space; Well-being 


Introduction 


Although there has been much research in recent years on heritage as a process to well- 
being, it is still not entirely clear how heritage assets in themselves directly impact well-being 
(Ecorys 2016; Neal 2015; Reilly et al. 2018). This may be due in part to the neglect of site and 
artefact materiality that Sian Jones (2010) has identified in recent constructivist approaches 
to the study of heritage experience. However, a notable exception to this rule is the corpus 
of museum-based research carried out over the past 20 years on the therapeutic power of 
heritage objects (see Annis 1994; Chatterjee et al. 2009; Dudley 2010; Froggett and Trustram 
2014; Lanceley et al. 2011; Solway et al. 2016; Trustram 2013). Particularly illuminating, is the 
way in which some of this work has conceived of heritage artefacts as transitional objects 
(Froggett et al. 2011; Froggett and Trustram 2014; Lanceley et al. 2011; Solway et al. 2016; 
Trustram 2013). 


Borrowed from the work of object-relations psychoanalyst Donald Winnicott, the concept of 
the transitional object has come to be used in museum contexts to denote the way in which 
heritage objects stimulate transitional or potential space; the ‘intermediate area of experience’ 
that occurs in the meeting between self and environment (Winnicott 1971). Based neither 
entirely in reality nor fantasy, the transitional space, can be understood (Bingley 2003) as a 
‘daydream-like’ state of mind or being. Here, the individual draws on her inner experience to 
explore and play with the symbolic meanings and potential of external objects, inan imaginative 
way. Winnicott maintained that this ‘creative apperception’ of the world could facilitate new 
conceptions of self and environment. It was thus fundamental to the formation of self-identity 
and the foundation of a creative and meaningful life. Viewing culture as an inherited tradition 
— ‘something that is in the common pool of humanity’ that can be creatively re-imagined and 
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interpreted by the individual — Winnicott proposed that cultural experience was transitional 
in nature, and that all cultural forms could be used as transitional objects (Winnicott 1971: 99). 


Elucidating the transitional effects of cultural experience, Tania Zittoun (2013) explains that in 
their ability to capture the imagination, cultural objects and their symbolic meanings facilitate 
an immersive experience. She maintains that, in turn, this engagement encourages relaxation, 
respite from everyday life and offers people the freedom to live creatively. As a result, Zittoun 
suggests that the insights and affective qualities reflected in these meanings, enable individuals 
to contemplate and gain perspective on their own personal situations and potential. In this 
sense, transitional experience might be likened to the realization of existential authenticity; 
the freedom to be and express oneself, to see life from different perspectives, and to recognize 
one’s unique existential possibilities (Steiner and Reisinger 2006; Yi et al. 2017). Zittoun (2013) 
asserts that, in their capacity to produce such effects, cultural objects assume the role of 
symbolic resources that can be drawn upon for the promotion of emotional well-being. 


Employing object-relations theory to assess the therapeutic value of heritage objects, museum 
studies have shown that heritage objects too have the capacity to act as symbolic resources. 
This impact has been observed particularly in the way that the symbolic meanings of heritage 
objects help people to mediate personal issues and the effects of existential challenges, such 
as loss and terminal illness (Lanceley et al. 2011; Trustram 2013). Related effects encompass a 
sense of cultural inclusion or belonging to the wider cultural and collective frame of human 
existence that the artefacts represent (Froggett et al. 2011). In addition, Lynn Froggett and 
Myna Trustram suggest that, as heterotopic repositories of symbolic objects, museum 
galleries themselves act as transitional spaces for ‘...creative playing, symbolization and 
the management of transitions’, and thus offer possibilities for ‘authentic self-expression’ 
(Froggett and Trustram 2014: 492). 


In terms of its application to heritage, the concept of transitional space has hitherto been 
limited to museum-based studies. However, it arguably provides a valid artefact-oriented 
approach to understanding the social and well-being value of heritage assets in the wider 
historic environment. This is particularly pertinent to prehistoric archaeology, the public 
perception of which generally tends to be less well-understood (Last 2010; Waterton and 
Watson 2014). This paper reviews findings from qualitative research undertaken in Wiltshire 
to provide site-specific evidence of the ways in which individuals directly experience and 
interpret prehistoric heritage assets. Based on these results, the paper explores the validity 
of the transitional phenomena concept for prehistoric landscapes. It goes on to propose 
that these landscapes act as transitional places in their power to distance people from their 
everyday routines, engage their imaginations, and promote personal reflection, meaning, 
and insight. In conclusion, the prehistoric heritage landscapes discussed are posited as key 
symbolic resources for the realization of existential authenticity. 


The empirical context 


Situated in a mixture of chalk downland and greensand valleys, the Stonehenge and Avebury 
World Heritage Site (WHS), the Vale of Pewsey (Figure 13.1), and their surrounding landscapes 
in northern Wiltshire, are home to a dense concentration of prehistoric sites and monuments. 
Diverse in form and preservation, these antiquities span in age from the eighth millennium to 
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the first century BC. Stonehenge and 
the Neolithic henges at Avebury, and 
Marden form the main focal points 
of the area. However, it also takes ina 
range of other lesser known sites and 
features, ranging from the Mesolithic 
through to the Neolithic, Bronze Age, 
and Iron Age, offering particularly 
rich potential for investigating public 
perceptions of prehistoric heritage. 


The research discussed here 
comprised a series of semi-structured 
seated and walking interviews with 
residents of the study area. It also 
included three separate mindful 
heritage walks and corresponding 
group interviews in the Avebury 
landscape (Figure 13.2), with two 
groups of students from the University 
of Reading and a local community 
group. Participants were recruited via 
a mixture of snowball, convenience, 
purposive, and volunteer sampling. 
Between individual interviewees and 


Figure 13.1 Location map of the study area. (Illustration by Elaine 
Jamieson. Contains Ordnance Survey data, Crown copyright, and 
database right 2015) 


Figure 13.2 Research participants at the Sanctuary, near Avebury, Wiltshire. 
(University of Reading, used with permission) 
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groups, the study involved a total of 66 participants, 18 of whom were visitors to the area. The 
participant sample ranged from 19 to 87 years of age, with just under half aged 60 and over, 
and a quarter falling in the range of 18-29. In relation to gender, 38 participants identified as 
female and 28 as male. Five participants identified as American, Taiwanese, Turkish, South 
African, and European, with the rest of the sample native to the British Isles. 


Alongside the interviews and group walks, participants were invited to create a reflective 
written or photographic account representing their personal experience and perceptions of 
the archaeology. All of the methods employed in the study were informed by phenomenological 
theory and practice drawn from mindfulness-based cognitive therapy (Williams et al. 2007), 
focusing-oriented psychotherapy (Gendlin 2003), landscape phenomenology (Tilley 1994), non- 
representational theory (Latham 2003; Lorimer 2005), and reflective lifeworld research (Dahlberg 
et al. 2011). This approach was chosen for its capacity to help participants reflect more deeply on 
their direct lived intellectual, emotional, and embodied experience of the archaeology. 


Results 


Participants discussed their experiences of the different sites and monuments within the 
landscape, both standing and excavated, as well as their responses to portable artefacts found 
in the area. They reported a range of positive effects, some of which could be described as 
transitional in nature. Following a thematic analysis of the feedback, these experiences were 
grouped under the category of ‘existential authenticity’, the sub-themes of which will be 
discussed in the sections below. 


Imaginative playspaces 


In his thesis on Being and Time, Martin Heidegger proposed that the level of conformity 
demanded by the mechanisms of daily life, prevents individuals from fully being themselves 
(Steiner and Reisinger 2006). He subsequently maintained that exclusive adherence to 
collective mores culminates in a failure to embrace one’s unique existential possibilities, thus 
resulting in a loss of individuality (Steiner and Reisinger 2006). In their work on the role of 
heritage tourism in the promotion of existential authenticity, Xiaoli Yi and colleagues (2017) 
purport that heritage sites, in their capacity as heterotopic and culturally meaningful spaces, 
give visitors momentary freedom from conformity. Furthermore, they assert that this freedom 
ultimately enables people to rediscover their individuality, and to contemplate and interpret 
the world unselfconsciously in their own style. Comparable to the process which underpins 
transitional space, this description of existential authenticity resonates with Annette Kuhn’s 
portrayal of cultural engagement as a kind of ‘playspace’ for the imagination that can be 
‘entered and left’ (Kuhn 2013). Project participants frequently alluded to this type of in- 
depth imaginative engagement in relation to their experience of the prehistoric archaeology 
contained within the study area. As such, this feedback demonstrates how engaging with the 
symbolic meanings of prehistoric remains can create a transitional space where people can 
freely connect with, and express, their imagination and creativity. 


The following quote, which describes a participant’s day-to-day interaction with the site of 


Marden Henge in the Vale of Pewsey, provides a perfect example of how prehistoric archaeology 
and its obscure narratives creates a playspace for the imagination: 
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‘And then if you start looking, your imagination starts going, especially out there [Marden 
Henge], like I said...thinking, now, I could be seeing people, I could be seeing this huge 
mound. Voices - I could be hearing voices, different dialects, probably, you know. And 
you're just making up this picture...of people, children, maybe it's a happy time there? 
A meeting place, a gathering place, like our families’ barbacues in the summer, but just 
something different. But it doesn't seem to be a bad place there to me - if all this is going 
on, you know, this imagining that I am...’ (Personal interview, resident, 60) 


Another participant revealed how drawing on her individual creativity in this way to build a 
meaningful picture of past prehistoric landscape of Stonehenge, gives her respite from daily 
life: 


‘I think there’s an element of, um, I think these days they kind of call it mindfulness, I 
guess? Where you just walk across, and you can see weird lumps and bumps, and you think, 
‘what’s that? How’s that work?’. And then you start scanning the rest of the landscape - 
you're trying to work it out in your head, what went where and trying to visualize stuff... 
so, I think when I go up and stand on the edge of the cursus, I play it out in my head again, 
and I look at the map, and I try and work it out all the time, and that takes your mind off of 
whatever else is going on.’ (Personal interview, resident, 41) 


Kuhn points out that certain types of cultural activities, such as viewing a film, can be so 
deeply immersive that the individual feels as though she is ‘inhabiting’ the ‘spatio-temporal 
world’ of the cultural object or medium (Kuhn 2013). This sensation was reported by a number 
of participants in terms of a sense of inhabiting the past. This phenomenon is exemplified by 
the following interview dialogue concerning one participant’s experience of a mindful walk 
from Avebury Henge, along the stone rows of the West Kennet Avenue, to the Sanctuary, the 
site of a former Neolithic timber and stone circle: 


Interviewer (I): And what did you think of the Sanctuary where we ended up? 

Participant (P): Lovely. Walking up the hill to get to the Sanctuary, it was almost like a real 
sense of connecting with people who would have done that in the past. I really did actually 
feel that as I was going up. 

I: Really? 

P: Yeah. Much more open, yes, I could actually feel, sort of, a sense of belonging to the past 
rather than present. 

I: Right, so you kind of went back, almost? 

P: Yeah. 

I: And how did that feel, what was that like? 

P: It was actually really peaceful, sort of comforting feeling, to feel that I was actually part 
of that, and belonged to it. (Group interview, resident, 60) 


Another participant reported a similar sensation of stepping back in time at the Iron Age 
enclosure at Martinsell (Figure 13.3), Vale of Pewsey: 


‘coming up here and sort of connecting with this, you suddenly put three, four thousand 


years between yourself and those immediate worries in the present. And for me that's almost 
as good as travelling three or four thousand miles.’ (Personal interview, resident, 57) 
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Figure 13.3 Martinsell Iron Age enclosure, Wiltshire. (University of Reading, used with permission) 


These experiences indicate that the strong presence of the past evoked by certain sites, and the 
related images they conjure up, make these places seem to some like another world where they 
can go to escape everyday life. It could thus be said that engaging with prehistoric archaeology 
engages the imagination, allowing respite and space from everyday worries to live creatively. 


Everyday creativity 


Whilst imaginative engagement with the past may provide a source of respite, it is, as Phyllis 
Crème affirms in the case of the immersive power of film, ‘...more than “escapism”; it is life 
enhancing’ (Créme 2013: 49). However, it is not just life-enhancing in the way that it prompts 
people to draw on their own creative capacity to imagine and connect with their environment. 
People also experience a sense of fulfilment and vitality when attempting to interpret the 
meaning of certain prehistoric sites, and solve the puzzle and mysteries they present. 


Matthew Hills views this interpretative dynamic as a form of ‘everyday creativity’ 
where the individual is in a ‘state of creative readiness’; playing with possible explanations in 
the hope of ‘making new discoveries’ and meanings (Hills 2013: 117). As one participant put it: 


“you look at all the theories on Stonehenge, of calculators, and moon things, and sun 
things. And now they say, ‘no actually, it wasn’t the summer solstice, it was the winter 
solstice’... And you think it’s almost one of those open pallets that you can sort of colour 
with your own sort of [trails off], and then you can find all these things that can then justify 
what you think or make you rethink what you think.’ (Personal interview, resident, 52) 


Speaking of the prehistoric sites across the study area, a participant from the Vale of Pewsey 
revealed the sense of enlivenment this engagement affords: 
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‘when you're going back...thousands of years as opposed to a few hundred, that’s mind 
blowing isn’t it...and your brain can’t work it out, but it doesn’t stop it being fascinating and 
get the emotions going...’ (Personal interview, resident, 70) 


Another participant illustrated, in relation to the Avebury landscape, how this process gives 
him a sense of creative fulfilment: 


“it’s about getting the information and then, kind of putting your own interpretations 
on it, and that kind of process, and then what you think it would be like...makes it more, 
enjoyable in a way...you actually are getting the information and then kind of using it for 
your own personal gain...’ (Personal interview, resident, 20) 


Essentially an exploration of cultural symbols and different world views, this type of 
imaginative engagement with prehistoric archaeology could be seen as a good example of how 
people draw on, rework and create their own meanings and enjoyment from the inherited 
tradition of the archaeological resource. 


New horizons 


The participant feedback indicated that the archaeology in the study area is also life-enhancing 
in the way that it continually enriches and renews people’s experience of their everyday world. 
It opens up new dimensions to the landscape, both in the imagination and in the context of 
newly discovered sites and artefacts. This effect allows fresh conceptions of, and meaningful 
connections to, place, thereby presenting new possibilities for the individual. 


Referring to the Iron Age/Romano-British enclosure and field systems on Parsonage Down, 
Salisbury Plain, a participant from the Stonehenge area described how encountering 
archaeology hitherto unknown to him has enabled him to appreciate the temporal dimensions 
of his environment. He discussed how this awareness has allowed him to see, experience, and 
relate to the landscape in a new light: 


‘it’s great, you know, when you go out there, like I said, when I went to the reserve - I’ve lived 
here for twenty-five years - and I found that little area, where those, the Celtic sort of field 
boundaries, village boundaries, and I’d never seen that before...And finding those stones, and 
thinking, you know, this might have formed part of the village...And that definitely enhances 
that sort of, you know, that sense of enjoyment out there...’ (Personal interview, resident, 60) 


This enjoyment is perhaps partly connected to the way in which —as one participant discovered 
at the henge enclosure at Durrington Walls, Salisbury Plain — the sense of past inhabitants 
helps to narrate the landscape and ‘bring it all alive’ (Personal interview, resident, 70). 


Furthermore, this imaginative connection to past people adds another layer of significance 
to the landscape, thus creating new meaning in the life of the individual. Recounting his 
experience of finding a flint arrowhead while out walking in his local area, a participant from 
the Vale of Pewsey described the impact that such connections hold for him: 


‘I picked an arrowhead up...And that whole anticipation and excitement, and when you 
held it in your hand, there was this thought that the last person that potentially touched 
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that, was five thousand years ago. And just that thought alone was just so, so privileged, 
but uplifting, exciting.’ (Personal interview, resident, 61) 


The participant affirmed that the encounter, ‘...just really opened up the doorway to the area 
where I live, and that my dog walks can be quite meaningful, you see?’. He emphasized that, 
as a result, this connection to the past has given him ‘...a hobby with an in-depth meaning’, 
as well as a new sense of self and purpose: 


‘And when something does that to you, you can’t ignore, you don’t ignore it...it opens up 
a door, and it opens up the avenue...but it’s an avenue that you, you just feel compelled. 
You feel compelled that you want to pursue that, there’s some, you know, it draws you - 
don’t know why. Instinctive, that’s why I said about instinctive - that’s how I can explain 
the instinctive, and that’s what I sort of get from it.’ 


Similarly, a lady from the Vale of Pewsey explained how, for herself and her husband, finding 
a flint axe has not only enriched their lives by imbuing their surroundings with meaning, 
but also by inspiring them to think about the wider world in different ways: 


‘you see beyond just what you can see... And I think that, for us, has enhanced our lives, 
because you get a better understanding, and you question - you wonder about things, 
which you wouldn’t normally do because of you have this awareness that we’ve now 
developed, you know.’ (Personal interview, resident, 70) 


Kuhn describes the transitional space as ‘...a place from which objects appear’ and thus 
one that broadens the individual’s horizons (Kuhn 2013: 2). With regard to the experiences 
referred to above, this reading is reminiscent of the way in which awareness of the past 
dimensions of landscape can impact people. New objects or dimensions of place appear and 
in so doing, change or add to one’s reality. They consequently mediate one’s relationship to 
the environment and provide a new experience of the world, creating meaning and purpose 
in the process. 


Liminal spaces 


While the symbolic meanings of the sites discussed mark them out as transitional objects, 
their aesthetic agency and the affective states that this evokes for people, also contributes 
to this conception. Whether this comes as a result of feeling enclosed in a henge or 
being moved through the landscape in a linear fashion by ceremonial avenues, certain 
monuments cultivate a liminal atmosphere. This effect also creates the feeling of being in 
a heterotopic space where transitional experience and the possibility for transformation 
can occur. 


This sensation of stepping into numinous space is well-described by a participant who, 
referring to Stonehenge, maintains that ‘Being inside the henge is magical, almost like 
stepping inside a building, everything outside becomes insignificant’ (Personal interview, 
resident, 45). Similarly, another participant reported that she and her husband view Avebury 
henge as an ‘early cathedral’ and that, ‘Our sense of the circle is one of well-being’ (Reflective 
account, resident, 64). 
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Figure 13.4 West Kennet Avenue, Avebury, Wiltshire. (University of Reading, used with permission) 


The transitional nature of certain sites was also identified in relation to more linear features, 
as highlighted in the group interview extract below regarding a mindful walk along the West 
Kennet Avenue (Figure 13.4): 


Participant (P) 6: When we were going through those stones, the kind of long ones, rather 
than the circle, that felt like rather a different movement, if that makes sense? 
Interviewer (I): Right, yeah. 

P5: Yeah. 

P6: In the circle, it just felt like we were wandering, but that felt more - 

P2: Directional - 

P6: - like we were going somewhere. 

I: Yeah. 

P5: Yeah, ‘you need to go this way - carry on’. 

P2: It's nice to have a mission. It makes you feel like you have a purpose. So you're just 
walking with purpose — it's nicer than just like aimlessly wandering round. 

P1: That's quite true, yeah. 

(Group interview, visitors, 22-30) 


Likewise, another group member commented that, ‘...there's like a heightenedness as you 
walk through those stones’ (Group interview, visitor, 23). Some participants reported that they 
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experience a similar effect when walking through certain prehistoric landscapes in the area, 
likening it to a feeling of pilgrimage. As one student described his experience of walking from 
Avebury Henge to the Sanctuary: 


‘It’s almost like guidance, essentially. Like a pilgrimage sort of like. It’s like the “passing of 
man” or something. You know, that sort of, you’re becoming something different or greater 
within your identity...’ (Group interview, visitor, 21). 


Akin to the idea of the museum as potential space, it appears that in some instances the sites 
themselves are experienced as transitional spaces that can be physically entered into and 
interacted with in ways that facilitate new understandings and expressions of self, creativity, and 
purpose. Thus, in essence, this experience supports Yi and colleagues’ thesis that, ‘...architectural 
heritage helps tourists to develop the authentic-self and become more authentic, to escape their 
monotonous quotidian routines, and to pursue self-realization’ (Yi et al. 2017: 1042). 


Contemplation and resolution 


It is perhaps a sense of liminality, combined with the imaginative process stimulated by the 
archaeology that gives people the license and space to think creatively. These influences 
enable individuals to reflect not only on the past and their surroundings, but also on personal 
issues. As Anthony Giddens clarifies in his work on existential authenticity, ‘Creativity... means 
the capability to act or think innovatively in relation to pre-established modes of activity...’ 
(Giddens 1991: 41). In the context of cultural experience, this manifests, as Zittoun (2013) points 
out, in the way the symbolic meanings of cultural objects enable people to gain perspective 
on their lives. This dynamic was reported by several participants, who described how they 
experience certain sites as places for contemplation and restoration. 


Describing the feeling of support she gains from spending time in the Avebury landscape, 
one participant related, ‘I find when I need to think or to clear my head, or just gain clarity 
about something troubling me, I go and sit by the stones...and I just feel it helps me somehow’ 
(Personal interview, resident, 49). She revealed that when going through a particularly difficult 
period in her life, ‘...it was by walking around the stones at Avebury...that I came up with the 
answer one day...it simply was, just to be myself’, 


Another participant from the Avebury area, who has lived with severe depression for over 40 
years, has found that spending time in Avebury Henge has eased her symptoms. Attributing 
this effect to the spiritual energies she intuits within the henge, and the connection to natural 
cycles and ancestral foundations that it symbolizes for her, she asserted: 


‘It’s sorted out my inner being. It doesn’t get rid of all the stress, and I still live like everybody 
else does, with stress all around me. It makes me able to cope with it’. (Personal interview, 
resident, 62) 


For others it is the age of the site that facilitates this contemplative process, as one lady 
expressed with reference to the Avebury landscape: 


‘just to be there [Avebury], and just to sort of, I suppose, get away from the problems that 
are here...I’ll think through things, sometimes I get ideas, sometimes I don’t, but it’s still 
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good to do that...so, it seems that a lot of these old places pull me back, and I don’t know 
why, but I want to go there, um, it feels good there, and I feel nourished there, which I don’t 
always other places’. (Personal interview, resident, 52) 


Similarly, a participant from the Vale of Pewsey reported that he derives ‘a sense of sanctuary’ 
from the symbolism of security mirrored in the age and scale of prehistoric sites in particular: 


‘At several points in my life...I have used prehistoric monuments as places of contemplation 
and reflection. On the first anniversary of the death of my mother, I went to Oldbury Castle 
[Iron Age fort a few miles west of Avebury] to be there and think of her at the exact time 
of her death. Months earlier, I had scattered some of her ashes on Martinsell. During the 
break up of my first marriage, I sheltered myself amongst the earthworks of Martinsell for 
several hours. And on numerous other occasions when wanting peace, I have found myself 
on one of the prehistoric monuments overlooking the Vale of Pewsey’. (Reflective account, 
resident, 57) 


Zittoun (2013) argues that personal growth involves the use of cultural objects, in terms of 
their properties and narratives, as ‘stand-ins’ for specific relationships that are fundamental to 
the individual’s sense of self, but which may be either absent or denied. In this connection, the 
above account also underscores how, for many people, certain monuments possess nurturing, 
stabilizing qualities, which establish them as suitable stand-ins for lost loved ones. As such, 
they help to mediate feelings of grief and allow what Trustram (2013) refers to as ‘inner 
restorations’. This dynamic is visible in the case of another participant, who disclosed, ‘...when 
I come to Avebury, I remember my brother at a particular stone, and I stand with my back to 
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Figure 13.5 Avebury stone circle, Wiltshire. (Photograph by Claire Nolan. Copyright reserved) 
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the stone, and I think about him...’ (Personal interview, resident, 70). He clarified that, ‘that 
engagement is about...feeling in touch in my life’, and that, ‘...I’d be lost without it, I think, that 
contact’, 


Taking this feedback into account, it appears that the different qualities and symbolism of 
particular sites nurture and resonate in such a way that they enable people to contemplate and 
transform their perspectives on troubling issues and life events. As a result, this process helps 
people to regain balance within themselves. 


Existential understanding 


Many of the examples above illustrate the manner in which the symbolic meanings and agency 
of particular sites help people to experience and see themselves and the world differently. 
This form of creative living is a new mode of being, in and of itself. However, these meanings 
also afford fundamental existential perceptions which create additional possibilities for 
transformation and living more authentically. This is particularly noticeable in the way that 
certain meanings which people derive from the archaeology, allow them to gain insights into 
issues of meaninglessness, mortality, and anxiety. For some participants, this awareness gives 
them a sense of reassurance and hope. 


Disillusioned with particular aspects of modern living, one participant described how 
he gains an appreciation for the simpler things in life, and thus greater meaning, through 
contemplating the subsistence narratives that Martinsell evokes for him: 


‘you know, the person who dug this ditch, you know, what would a Barclaycard have meant 
to them, or, 5.4 per cent mortgage, you know? It just sort of puts things in perspective, 
that they were largely surviving. You know they weren't encumbered by all that slightly 
ephemeral stuff that we fill our lives with today’. (Personal interview, resident, 57) 


Similarly enlightened by the potential narratives of the Avebury landscape, a participant 
currently writing a fictional piece on West Kennet Long Barrow, noted that: 


‘Ive had to think about things in all sorts of weird areas. And yeah, I think that, okay, if 
I just write a story set in the present day, I’ve had to think about humans and how they 
interact. If you write a Neolithic story, you’ve got to suddenly think about, not just that, 
you've got to think about so much more. So, it’s really expanding my mind, and helping to 
make sense of things rather more.’ (Personal interview, resident, 67) 


Highlighting the importance of this increased perspective, he added, ‘It’s shaking us out 
of a complacent, Western view of the way things are and should be, this mind expanding’. 
Correspondingly, following a mindful walk in the Avebury landscape, one of the student 
participants reflected on how the monuments had prompted her to think differently about 
British attitudes to death: 


“you don't know if they had maybe a more healthier attitude to death. I don't think at 
the moment we've got a particularly great [trails off]...But then again, I don't think we like 
to talk about it, because I think we're scared of it. When, if you look at how they treated it 
centuries back, they were a lot more accepting.’ (Group interview, visitor, 22) 
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In response, another group member remarked that she gained a sense of ‘acceptance’of death 
through ‘...talking about mortality and landscape...’. (Group interview, visitor, 21). Participants 
frequently referred to the theme of mortality, particularly in relation to the way in which an 
appreciation of the age and continuity of the monuments gives them perspective on their 
place in time and life. This impact was noted by a lady from the Avebury area who observed 
that when she first moved to the area: 


‘what I found like walking round the circle, going down the Avenue, is it made me aware of 
the time of life, the passing time, especially when you see the stones and also, consciousness 
about death.’ (Personal interview, resident, 60) 


Evoking the Heideggerian notion that, ‘..human beings cannot authentically confront their 
concrete moments of existential choice until they grasp the full complexity or depth of their 
finitude’ (Mulhall 2001: 138), she added, ‘It’s a reminder that, you know, you are only here for a 
short time...it’s a reality check in some ways’. This awareness of choice was also emphasized in 
the following account given by a participant from the Vale of Pewsey, regarding his relationship 
to the age and permanence of the monuments in his local area: 


‘I don’t tend to sort of like get really sort of frustrated or angry about things or really 
sort of like anxious about things because I tend to find myself just reflecting back to, 
‘well, we're just part of this long continuum of life in whatever form it is...’ (Personal 
interview, resident, 54) 


Illustrating the sense of well-being this outlook provides, he related, ‘I sort of tend to find, I 
sort of look back to that perspective, just to balance things, you know, whether you get sort 
of het up or worried about things or angry about stuff, you sort of think, well it’s pretty small 
in the scheme of things’. Gaining a similar sense of perspective through learning more about 
Stonehenge and the ingenuity of its design, a resident of the Vale of Pewsey conveyed: 


‘I find it reassuring in that it makes you think that for thousands of years we've, you know, 
found a way to at least come to terms with the problems. And, as I say, it’s not as if the crises 
facing the world now, that we’re the first ever intelligent generation, and you know, we can 
look back at history and see how people survived.’ (Personal interview, resident, 54) 


Furthermore, another participant from the Vale of Pewsey, inspired by the skill and competence 
visible in the construction of Stonehenge and other notable historic monuments, commented 
on how they fill him with a sense of possibility: 


‘aif, as a civilization, we lost a whole lot of things - Stonehenge, Chartres Cathedral is 
another, Durham Cathedral is another ...that I personally think would be very sad, because 
..they are examples of human ingenuity, industry, and in some cases religious significance, 
and...they are such amazing examples of what humankind can achieve...’ (Personal 
interview, resident, 70) 


Giddens maintains that the structures of late modernity are ill-equipped to help people answer 
and negotiate certain fundamental existential questions and challenges, thus making existential 
authenticity and security difficult to achieve (Giddens 1991), However, the above examples 
show how prehistoric archaeology can help people to gain perspective on, and solutions to, 
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such matters. Perhaps in this sense it might be seen as a legitimate resource for mediating 
difficult life events and issues. As one participant suggested in the case of Stonehenge, ‘Perhaps 
the purpose of the monument is to make us think and test us?’ (Reflective account, resident, 
52). This echoes David Lowenthal’s (2015) conception of the past as a source of guidance. It 
also corresponds with Winnicott’s (1971) understanding of culture as an inherited tradition, 
where the past is a source of possibility that can be drawn upon and reworked in innovative 
and individual ways. 


Conclusion 


The feedback here presented demonstrates, in the context of Stonehenge, Avebury, and 
the Vale of Pewsey, how engaging with the historic environment can provide transitional 
experiences conducive to the achievement of existential authenticity, possibility, and healing. 
In this sense, conceivably, this work serves to affirm or add another dimension to Lowenthal’s 
claim that, ‘...the past is a route to self-realization; through it we become more ourselves; better 
selves, reinvigorated by our appreciation of it.’ (Lowenthal 2015: 94). The research suggests 
that the transitional effects described are afforded variously by the embodied, affective, 
and sensory impact of the physical remains themselves, their temporal significance, and 
apparent narratives. However, in terms of the latter impact, whilst the themes discussed hold 
value for the wider historic environment, and can be applied to other periods, the relative 
incomprehensibility of the narratives conveyed by prehistoric archaeology arguably allows 
a particularly potent playspace for connecting with one’s thoughts and imagination. As one 
participant put it: 


‘there are generally too many distractions in a church, temple or cathedral...Prehistoric 
sites, on the other hand, generally are not adorned with reminders of specific individuals 
or precise moments in time... Also, there is no demand for you to adhere to certain 
religious beliefs, or reminders of what awaits you if you do not, at least certainly not easily 
interpreted ones.’ (Reflective account, resident, 57) 


Moreover, it is possible that the age of the prehistoric remains, and the types of narratives 
associated with them, have the capacity to prompt existential thought in ways that perhaps 
the narratives of more recent heritage may not. Whilst the concept of transitional space is 
only one of many ways to assess the therapeutic impact of the historic environment, it does 
provide a theoretical framework and language useful for thinking about, and analysing, how 
and why individuals experience heritage assets therapeutically. Hence, this paper suggests 
that this framework can help to understand, and perhaps pinpoint and develop, some of the 
unique therapeutic impacts that the historic environment has to offer in respect of existential 
well-being. 
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Chapter 14 


Messing about on the river: Volunteering and 
well-being on the Thames foreshore 


Helen Johnston 


Abstract 


Is volunteering in archaeology good for you? What impact does volunteering on the Thames foreshore have on people’s 
reported well-being? The Thames Discovery Programme (TDP) has been running for ten years, and has trained over 700 
volunteers as Foreshore Recording and Observation Group (FROG) members to monitor and record archaeology on the 
Thames foreshore. Drawing on recent work around volunteering, well-being, and emotional labour, this paper examines 
how spending time in the historic landscape of the Thames foreshore, is a key motivation for Thames Discovery Pro- 
gramme volunteers. The link between volunteering and a heightened sense of well-being, is increasingly being recog- 
nized. It has now started to influence policy and practice, through the development of models such as social prescribing 
in the NHS. This creates potential for new ways of working, and opportunities for involvement in archaeology. I will use 
our experiences at TDP Programme to explore the ways in which considering people’s well-being in historic landscapes, 
can influence volunteer management practice and create new ways to work with communities. 


Keywords: Community archaeology; London; River Thames; Volunteering; Well-being 


Introduction 


Is volunteering in archaeology good for you? This is a question that we have been wrestling 
with at Thames Discovery Programme (TDP) for some time. Recent research has demonstrated 
that in general, people who volunteer regularly have a greater sense of well-being than people 
who do not volunteer. This paper will draw on the experiences of TDP volunteers in order to 
explore the implications for archaeology of considering volunteers’ well-being impacts. 


Thames Discovery Programme 


The Thames Discovery Programme is an award-winning community archaeology project. For 
the last ten years it has trained people to record and monitor the vulnerable archaeology on 
the Thames foreshore in Greater London. When the tide goes out it reveals London’s longest 
archaeological site, with features dating from the Mesolithic to the twenty-first century. The 
archaeology of the foreshore is threatened by tidal scour, sea level change, and erosion. TDP 
Foreshore Recording and Observation Group (FROG) members regularly monitor the foreshore 
all year round, take part in volunteer fieldwork, conduct desk-based research, and assist with 
public outreach, a young archaeologists’ club, and an oral history project. 


TDP was initially funded by the Heritage Lottery Fund from 2008 to 2011; since then it has 
been hosted by Museum of London Archaeology (MOLA), and the project has continued to 
grow and evolve in this time. Since the project was founded, TDP has trained over 700 people 
in foreshore archaeology and recording techniques, and engaged with more through outreach 
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activities. This work has introduced many Londoners to the rich archaeological landscape of 
the river foreshore for the first time, encouraging them to spend time in an environment 
that few people have visited. It has broadened people’s understanding of the archaeology and 
history of London, and the importance of the river for the city’s development and character. 


Methodology 


FROGs monitor 40 key sites on the tidal Thames in Greater London, stretching from Richmond 
in the west, to Erith, close to the Dartford Crossing in southeast London. There are several self- 
organizing FROGs, led by volunteers, who monitor a specific key site or group of sites in a local 
area, on a regular basis. 


TDP runs up to three FROG Training sessions in the spring each year for people who want to 
start volunteering with the project. Through these sessions TDP trains around 40 to 80 people 
each year. From March to August there is a programme of fieldwork sessions at priority key 
sites, with volunteers working alongside TDP staff. (Figure 14.1) Throughout the year, the 
project delivers regular outreach activities for the general public in order to raise awareness of 
London’s history on the foreshore. These activities include guided walks, family events, talks, 
and workshops, all supported by volunteers (Figure 14.2). 


Figure 14.1 TDP volunteers recording post-medieval ship timbers reused in barge beds on the Thames foreshore in 
Rotherhithe, London. (Photograph by Helen Johnston. Copyright reserved) 
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Figure 14.2 Participants at the Open Foreshore event at the Tower of London foreshore (Photograph by N. Cohen. 
Copyright reserved) 


Key sites surveyed in detail by TDP include the Thames foreshores at Charlton, Greenwich, 
Rotherhithe, the Tower of London, and Isleworth. Features have been recorded dating from 
the Mesolithic at Vauxhall, through to evidence for twentieth century wartime bomb damage 
to waterfront properties and river defences along the length of the foreshore. Most of the 
sites have evidence for multi-period archaeology, including prehistoric peat deposits, Anglo- 
Saxon fish traps, Tudor palace river accesses, post-medieval shipbuilding and shipbreaking, 
and Victorian dock infrastructure. 


Current projects 


TDP is currently running two funded projects to broaden the project’s reach and engage 
with new audiences. This funding allows the project to offer community activities at no cost 
to participants. The Older Londoners Project, funded by City Bridge Trust (2018), has been 
running since March 2016 and aims to engage Londoners aged over 75 with the archaeology 
of the Thames. The project has worked in partnership with older people’s groups, including 
Parkinson’s UK, The Alzheimer’s Society, and University of the Third Age. It has delivered walks, 
talks, and workshops inspired by foreshore archaeology. The funding has enabled TDP to run 
object handling sessions and reminiscence sessions at residential care homes, and accessible 
riverside strolls for people who are not able to access the foreshore. A key part of this work is 
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an oral history project, with trained volunteers interviewing people who have been visiting 
the foreshore for 20 years or more, in order to capture their experiences of the foreshore and 
the ways in which it has changed in recent memory. 


Support from Tideway (2018), the organization delivering the Thames Tideway Tunnel, 
provides funding for work with schools and young people, as well as running a programme of 
public talks and workshops. The project has run foreshore archaeology sessions with schools, 
education and youth groups, and has worked in collaboration with organizations including 
Tower Bridge and the National Maritime Museum. A key part of this project is the creation of 
a young archaeologists’ group, that enables eight to 18 year olds — known as TaDPoles — to 
take part in practical archaeological activities alongside adult FROG members. The community 
engagement strand of this project allows us to deliver four evening talks and four one-day 
workshops a year. These events are open to the public and are always well attended. 


Volunteering and well-being 


There have been several studies that have attempted to assess the impact of volunteering on 
well-being using a variety of methods and focusing on different population groups. Recent 
longitudinal studies in the UK have indicated that volunteering has a positive impact on well- 
being (Age UK 2017; Nazroo and Matthews 2012; Tabassum et al. 2016). In general, people 
who volunteer regularly appear to experience a greater sense of well-being than people who 
had never volunteered (Nazroo and Matthews 2012; Tabassum et al. 2016;). The link between 
well-being and volunteering varies across life course, and a positive association between 
volunteering and well-being begins from the age of 40 and continues as people get older 
(Tabassum et al. 2016). 


In 2008, the New Economics Foundation (NEF), commissioned by the Government’s Foresight 
project on Mental Capital and Wellbeing, developed ‘five ways to well-being’; evidence-based 
actions that can be taken to improve personal well-being (NEF 2008). The five ways are: 


e Connect 

e Be Active 

e Take Notice 
e Learn 

e Give 


The five ways to well-being are often used as the basis for evaluation frameworks in order to 
measure well-being, and they can be used as a baseline to compare the well-being impact of 
different activities and life events, including volunteering. Nazroo and Matthews (2012), in 
a study commissioned by WRVS (the Women’s Royal Voluntary Service, now RVS, the Royal 
Voluntary Service), found that volunteers had an improved sense of well-being compared to 
the general population, for each of the five ways to well-being. 


When considering the data on volunteering and well-being, it is important to acknowledge 
that volunteers generally tend to be better off, in better health, younger, and still in work, 
compared people who do not volunteer; these are all factors that can contribute to an improved 
sense of well-being. However, when studies have adjusted for these different characteristics, 
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they found that well-being impacts were still positive for each of the well-being indicators 
apart from social isolation, although the size of the impact was reduced (Nazroo and Matthews 
2012; and see also Tabassum et al. 2016). 


Evidence indicates that volunteering has a positive impact on well-being, across age groups 
and social and economic backgrounds. However, the extent of the impact changes depending 
on a range of factors and circumstances including age. The recognition of a positive link 
between volunteering and well-being, has led to volunteering being recommended as a 
route to maintaining or improving well-being, by policy makers, health care providers, and 
through the popular media. In October 2018, Prime Minister Theresa May launched the UK 
Government’s first loneliness strategy that included social prescribing at its core, enabling GPs 
to refer patients experiencing loneliness to community activities, including volunteering, to 
improve their health and well-being (Prime Minister’s Office 2018). The NHS Choices Moodzone 
website (2018), that provides practical information and tools to encourage people to look after 
their mental health, recommends helping others through volunteering as one of its ten ‘Stress 
Busters’. It includes a page with advice and information on ways to give to others, including 
volunteering, to help with mental well-being. 


Recent heritage volunteering projects have been developed with the aim of improving the 
well-being of participants. One successful example is the Inspiring Futures: Volunteering 
for Wellbeing (‘if’) project delivered by Imperial War Museum North (IWM) and Manchester 
Museum in partnership ten heritage venues in Greater Manchester, which ran from 2013 to 
2017 (IWM and Manchester Museum 2018). This project provided a supported volunteering 
programme for people at risk of social and economic isolation. It included capacity building 
for staff in order to improve the volunteering support, and a structured programme to support 
people in their volunteering. The evaluation of the project demonstrated that taking part had 
a positive effect on the participants’ well-being, that continued beyond the duration of the 
programme (Warby et al. 2017). The capacity-building and partnership-working between the 
heritage organizations has enabled them to increase aspects of their work. These include the 
support they are able to offer volunteers, the range of roles they offer, and the diversity of 
their volunteering team. This project demonstrates the significant social value and health 
benefits that can be delivered by volunteering programmes in the heritage sector and provides 
inspiration for similar projects in other organizations. 


Well-being benefits of volunteering with Thames Discovery Programme 


The Thames foreshore is a unique landscape; not wholly urban, but not wild. Being down 
on the foreshore, you see the city from a different perspective, in an environment that very 
few people have experienced. Although most of the foreshore is open to the public, many 
Londoners have never ventured down the access stairs and spent time there. Many assume 
that you need permission to go on the foreshore. Several of TDP’s key sites are in the shadow 
of iconic monuments, such as Tower Bridge, the Shard, the Palace of Westminster (Figure 14.3), 
Canary Wharf, and the Old Royal Naval College at Greenwich. In addition, TDP volunteers have 
permission to access some of the few restricted areas, such as the foreshore in front of the 
Tower of London. Despite being in the Greater London area, the project also works in Thames 
foreshore locations with tree-lined banks and flocks of wildfowl; more rural environments, 
away from the hustle and bustle of the city. Running through the heart of the city, the 
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Figure 14.3 Recording WWII bomb damage to the river wall upstream from the Palace of Westminster, 
London. (Photograph by N. Cohen. Copyright reserved) 


DET. 


Figure 14.4 Volunteers recording a WWI Submarine Chaser in the mud at Isleworth, London. 
(Photograph by N. Cohen. Copyright reserved) 
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Figure 14.5 Working on the foreshore on a misty day at Charlton, London. 
(Photograph by N. Cohen. Copyright reserved) 


foreshore, with its tides, mud, pollution, and unexploded ordnance, can be a dangerous and 
dirty environment that can be difficult to access (Figure 14.4). It is not always beautiful, but 
it is always atmospheric. It has captured the hearts of many people, not least TDP volunteers 
(Figure 14.5). 


Since the beginning of the project, formal evaluation and anecdotal feedback from volunteers 
consistently mentions their positive relationship with the historic and natural environment 
of river as being a strong motivator for getting involved with the project and continuing to 
volunteer. These responses are often self-reported and unprompted. One example is the formal 
evaluation of the volunteering project at the end of the Heritage Lottery Fund (HLF) support 
in 2011. This did not aim to analyse well-being as such, yet several participants mentioned the 
well-being benefits they had gained from being involved: 


‘Nothing to do with the job, but my balance was shot; paddling around in the mud has 
improved it no end! The physio is delighted!’ 


‘I have benefitted personally in many ways: my energy levels have been higher and the 
FROG/TDP initiative has motivated me and inspired me, and this relates to an increase in 


self-esteem and confidence and general health.’ 


‘Social benefits of working with others who share a common interest.’ 
Bell (2011) 
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The well-being benefits of volunteering with TDP have been explored in more depth by Gray 
in a 2016 thesis, through in-depth interviews and an online survey with TDP volunteers. 
Although the study had a small sample size, Gray found that involvement with TDP seemed to 
have a positive effect on the five ways to well-being developed by NEF. The impact was found 
to be increased for older volunteers across all five indicators. As with the HLF Evaluation, 
volunteers independently cited the foreshore and the river as being significant factors in their 
motivations for volunteering and impact on their well-being: 


‘I find the river therapeutic and as an important part of my well-being want to learn more 
about it and give something back’ 


‘| have always loved beach-combing and shores of any kind and I’m sure that without this 
aspect of being a FROG I would have opted for a more land-based activity’ 


‘It’s lovely, and I sit there sometimes and you could be anywhere. It’s definitely the Thames. 
It makes me feel very London.’ 
Gray (2016) 


Emotional labour and volunteering 


Nazroo and Matthews (2012) demonstrated the importance of well-supported and well-run 
volunteer programmes for well-being. In the two years covered by the study, volunteers who 
felt appreciated had a significant increase in their sense of well-being compared to non- 
volunteers. However, there was no significant difference in the change in well-being between 
volunteers who did not feel appreciated and non-volunteers (Nazroo and Matthews 2012). 
Not all volunteering projects will have well-being benefits, and there is a risk that poorly-run 
projects may even have negative impacts on the participants’ sense of well-being. 


The well-being benefits of volunteering, particularly in historic landscapes, are intertwined 
with emotional connections to volunteering activities and locations. The implications of 
this for managing a volunteering programme, were explored in a research project by Green 
and Ward (2016) on behalf of the National Trust. This study argued ‘that the management of 
volunteers is emotionally complex and demanding’ (Green and Ward 2016: 31). At the National 
Trust, volunteers had a strong emotional connection to the place and the space where they 
volunteered; they were passionate about the properties where they volunteer, above and 
beyond the broader National Trust organization (Green and Ward 2016). The study identified 
this emotional connection as a potential source of tension, when volunteers felt that staff 
members they were working with did not recognize or share this emotional link. The study 
highlights the important emotional labour that volunteer managers undertake in order to 
manage this tension; work that is often unacknowledged and poorly-understood. 


This study has implications that should be considered by anyone managing volunteers on 
archaeological projects that are frequently embedded in a specific place or landscape. These 
often set out to encourage volunteers and the local community to increase their engagement 
with, and sense of ownership of, an archaeological site or historic landscape. What support 
and training should people running archaeological volunteering projects receive, in order to 
ensure that they have the skills to manage the emotional labour this entails? 
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Conclusion: Implications for volunteering in archaeology 


It is suggested that volunteering in archaeology should benefit the five ways of well-being 
identified by NEF: Connect, Be Active, Take Notice, Learn, and Give. The evidence from TDP 
indicates that this is the case, but that more studies are needed. Longitudinal studies, as were 
conducted as part of the Inspiring Futures project, should continue after the activities have 
finished in order to assess the long-term benefits. This would create benchmark data that 
could be used to compare the impact of different forms of involvement within archaeology, as 
well as the benefits of volunteering in archaeology compared to other sectors. However, there 
is a need for resources and support which allow projects to effectively measure impact and 
the social return on investment of volunteering on archaeological projects. This is currently 
lacking. 


It seems evident that the historic environment is important for people’s well-being and sense 
of place. It is a direct motivation for volunteering, but there is little consideration for the 
implications this can have on managing volunteering projects and encouraging community 
involvement. Many projects are short term, and there is little support and training on how to 
manage the emotional and social aspects of volunteering. 


The Inspiring Futures project in Manchester demonstrated the value of carrying out targeted 
work in the heritage sector, with people at risk of social isolation. This type of engagement 
often requires investment and increased support for the staff and volunteers involved, and 
cultural change at the organizations where the volunteers are hosted. However, the project 
demonstrated that these efforts can provide a significant return on investment, both for the 
organizations and individuals involved. 


As improving well-being is a priority for policy makers and health strategies, there are funding 
opportunities available for well-designed well-being projects. At a time when funding is 
becoming more focused, it is vital to look for new opportunities and consider ways in which 
income and funding streams can be diversified. 


What next? 


At TDP we are inspired by the anecdotal and more formal evidence from our volunteer 
evaluations — as well as the broader evidence base — that demonstrates the ways in which 
volunteering has a positive impact on well-being. More work needs to be carried out to 
measure the impact on personal well-being of volunteering with TDP, building on the work of 
Gray. It is also necessary to examine the broader social return on investment of the project. We 
are currently looking to secure funding to support people at risk of social isolation in exploring 
the archaeology of the Thames and the foreshore environment, working in partnership with 
mental health organizations, and developing the evidence-base for the well-being impact 
provided by volunteering in archaeology. 
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Chapter 15 


Between the Barrows: Seeking a spirit of place 


Christopher Howard Elmer 


Abstract 


This chapter describes the Between the Barrows project, a community archaeology programme run by the University 
of Southampton and based at Harmony Woods, near Andover, Hampshire, which is managed by the Andover Trees 
United charity. This project seeks to engage a wide range of local community members, some of whom are actively 
suspicious of, or even hostile to, the project and, occasionally, other participants and community groups. The aim 
is to bring the community together and instil a greater appreciation of the natural and historic environment. The 
methods of engagement and the archaeological activities are described, together with the ways in which their im- 
pacts on participants were measured and evaluated. Building on the experience of the Between the Barrows project, 
a range of concepts are explored including the ideas of ‘gifts’, ‘sense of place’, and ‘spirit of place’. The ways in which 
these have proven beneficial to project participants are explained, and how they might be applied in order to improve 
well-being for the participants in this and future projects, is discussed. The ongoing Between the Barrows project has 
resulted in increased community cohesion and a better — and sometimes deeper — connection to place for partici- 
pants. It is anticipated that future project activities will build on these positive well-being impacts. 


Keywords: Community; Engagement; Gift; Spirit of place; Well-being 


Introduction 


In Marcel Mauss’s work The Gift (Mauss 1990) he writes about the Polynesian concept of the 
‘hau’; the spirit of the object and the spirit of the place. For objects that contain this spirit, the 
material components have a life and a multiple relational meaning. In their lives, they journey 
across space and time, often as exchanged gifts, but they are always seeking to return to their 
place of origin (Mauss 1990:15). Humans have equally complex relationships with place, and 
for many, whether they are new arrivals to a place or long-term residents, a connection with 
landscape and the deep history of their locality can offer surprising and potentially therapeutic 
or healing outcomes (Helm 2015:190; National Trust 2017). 


I encountered one such place as part of a project I co-created in 2016, that centred on a tract of 
land between two very different communities. The project formed an element of my research 
into collaborative archaeology practice as part of my PhD (Elmer 2017a) and this chapter draws 
on some of the illustrative and textual material that resulted from this research. 


Project Background 


The site in question lies close to Andover in Hampshire and comprises a 44-acre (17.8ha) field 
purchased from the Trinley Estate by Hampshire County Council in 2011. The land is managed 
as a planting estate to enable the creation of urban woodland by a charity known as Andover 
Trees United (ATU). The charity has set aside a 12-acre (4.8ha) section of the estate which is 
known as Harmony Woods. The area is surrounded by low fencing, and is to be planted by the 
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Figure 15.1 The Harmony Woods site reimagined during the Bronze Age. 
(Artwork by David Hopkins. Reproduced by kind permission) 


community. This activity is led by children who often come as part of organized school visits. 
By 2017 over 5000 trees had been planted in the Harmony Woods site as part of the charity’s 
aspiration to provide community engagement with the local natural environment (ATU 2018). 


The Between the Barrows project (Elmer 2017a: 289-307; YouTube 2016) was initiated in 2016 
to build on this aspiration. It sought to provide local schools and community volunteers with a 
chance to engage with the landscape across a wide disciplinary spectrum, integrating natural 
history and archaeology with creative responses as part of a structured visit to the site. The 
2016 community dig lasted for two weeks in May, and was focussed on the site of a proposed 
pond. After consultation with the County Archaeologist, (whose interest in the site had led 
him to create the drawing reproduced in Figure 15.1), the pond location was selected to sit 
between two ploughed out barrows, one of which was located in the Harmony Woods tree 
planting area. The project continued in 2018 with a ten day community excavation close to 
the pond site. 


When the Harmony Woods project was first described to me I naively imagined a landscape 
imbued with the presence of the past and perhaps, in some mysterious way through the 
physical remains, offering a connection with the prehistoric communities who had once lived 
there. In reality I encountered a windswept rise with a solitary steel container, some rows 
of newly planted saplings and, significantly, a complex local community response to the site 
(Figure 15.2). 


The nearby housing estate, the Augustus Park estate, that lies to the southwest was still being 
built. However, phased occupation meant that many residents already lived on the edge of the 
Harmony Woods planting site. The estate residents used the newly developed sports ground 
as well as the adjacent fields to walk dogs and, for young people especially, to escape the adult 
oversight of the built estate. To the east of the Harmony Woods site, accessible via a wooden 
gate and then a tree lined hollow way, sits the village of Enham Alamein. This is a typical 
Hampshire village in appearance, but is owned in large part by the Enham Trust. Since WWI the 
Trust has offered purpose-built accommodation for disabled veterans, and has more recently 
been involved in supporting adults with a broad range of disabilities (Hampshire Life 2017). 
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Figure 15.2 The Harmony Woods planting site with the sports pavilion in the distance. 
(Photograph by C. Elmer 2016. Copyright reserved) 


Disruption and community dissonance 


The Harmony Woods site separates these two very distinct communities. Anecdotally, the 
land managed by the charity was seen as a territorial separator; a barrier between the two 
communities, who rarely either mixed or acknowledged the special historical and natural 
potential of the site. More disturbingly for the ATU volunteers, some elements of the 
community resented the ‘control’ imposed on their access to the woods despite provision of 
mown walkways and clear entrance points. Those people perhaps assumed that the fencing 
and gateways erected around the Harmony Woods planting site were actually constraining 
their access to land that bordered their houses, land that they perhaps perceived as belonging 
to the local community. 


Locally-based volunteers on site had mentioned these perceptions through their conversations 
with neighbours, and the volunteers frequently referred to these underlying resentments as 
well as incidents during which, by 2016, young people had begun to deliberately enter the site 
at night and vandalize property. This culminated in the frequent illicit late-night use of the 
site to make fires and gather socially, as well as the destruction of the wooden ‘bothy’ that had 
been built to provide a shelter for school groups. Litter, including broken bottles and remnants 
of wood fires, became, and continue to be, a problem for the site. One of the key concerns 
for developing a programme of engagement with local schools, centred around challenging 
this behaviour and attempting to inculcate valuing behaviours and positive attitudes to the 
land. In offering local residents and schools the opportunity to participate in excavating and 
exploring the Harmony Woods site, it was hoped that the project would provide a ‘sense of 
place’ for the participants; a deeper understanding of the area’s history and natural history, 
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creating a sense of connection and appreciation. This would, in turn, provide protection to the 
environment. It was also hoped that by bringing two communities together, the project would 
begin a process of ‘healing’, whereby the land became a bridge rather than a barrier between 
the two communities. 


The 2016 excavation, therefore, balanced activities between those days that offered local 
community involvement and those that offered structured school activity. Volunteers from the 
local community were invited to support the excavation from the start, with de-turfing and 
physical labour, monitored by myself and three other (at the time post-graduate) colleagues 
from the University of Southampton Archaeology Department. Portaloos were provided and 
gazebos erected, whilst water was transported in containers from the nearby sports pavilion. 
The University team opted to camp on site over the entire fortnight, primarily to assuage 
fears of vandalism, but also to establish a ‘presence’ on site that led to many evening time 
conversations with dog walkers and young people, explaining the project, inviting support and 
building a sense of trust with the community. 


The 2018 excavation followed the same approach, but there were ongoing incidents that 
demonstrated the mix of emotions around the site. A3 posters pasted to fence posts advertising 
an event-filled open day were torn off the posts and scattered across the site. On two occasions, 
the access gate for vehicles was found to have been padlocked shut from outside, excluding 
emergency vehicle entry and access, and bolt cutters were needed to break the locks. On one 
evening, a group of youngsters entered the site and had to be challenged as they began to make 
a fire close to the new wooden education building; they eventually moved on, but subsequently 
created a disturbance at the sports pavilion and the police were called. 


Developing ‘community conversations’ 


There are no quick fixes in community archaeology. However, the programme of activity did 
create ‘community conversations’ around the site, whether formally invited through adverts 
in the local press calling for volunteers, or more informally managed through talking about the 
project with dog walkers and the local residents who visited whilst set up for the excavation 
was in process. This prompted an influx of volunteers who signed up to work on the excavation, 
with over 40 local residents, from both the Augustus Park estate and Enham Alamein village, 
volunteering to work assigned shifts during the 2016 season. Many returned to support the 2018 
season. Similarly, in both years, seven primary and secondary schools from the local area, who 
were targeted using email contacts and face to face visits, registered their interest. The schools 
were provided with a multi-disciplinary activity session, in which pupils participated in the dig 
(Figure 15.3), explored the tree planting area, and created their own art works representing the 
site. Mixing disciplines was deliberate and seen by schools as a positive cross-curricular offering. 
The core focus on the historic dimension of the site, alongside the natural history elements, 
allowed the project to reconceptualize the site for all participants as a multi-sensory, multi- 
disciplinary, meeting ground for members of the two separate communities. 


Impact measures and generic learning outcomes 


The community response was captured through anecdotal evidence, with the researcher 
acting as an embedded participant (Davies 2008), as well as through a more formal meaning 
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Figure 15.3 School children excavating the 2016 trench. (Photograph by C. Elmer. Copyright reserved) 


mapping exercise in which participants were asked to respond to the phrase ‘Between the 
Barrows’. The school responses were also captured through a formal process of evaluation 
(Elmer 2017b), including teacher post-visit questionnaires and the use of ‘memory clouds’ 
(Figure 15.4) for pupils. 


All of this summative evaluation data was categorized using a heritage industry generated 
evaluation tool, the Generic Learning Outcomes (GLOs), developed by the University of 
Leicester for the Museums, Libraries and Archives Council (MLA). Although the MLA no longer 
exists, the evaluation tools are now available on the Arts Council webpages (Arts Council 
England 2014). GLOs examine responses to engagement with arts and heritage through five 
key categories: 


Knowledge and understanding 

Skills 

Attitudes and values 

Enjoyment, inspiration and creativity 
Activity, behaviour and progression 


The GLOs offer a useful tool for understanding learning, but they can also play a role in 
measuring well-being as they prompt reflection on personal health, physical activity, and 
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PUPILS: YOUR MEMORY CLOUD 
This is what I remember from visiting the archaeologists 


(You can draw pictures in the memory cloud as well as write words) 


jG ONGS | 
Bey Soi nti j 
C Sef nang and eA, 


= 


Now write down two words that you think best describe what you did with the 
archaeologists (e.g. exciting, boring, funny) 


WOỌRD 1 WORD 2 


Figure 15.4 Example of a completed memory cloud. (Illustration by C. Elmer. Copyright reserved) 
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social interaction. These are all factors that the Mental Health Foundation suggest offer us 
insights into people’s state of well-being (Mental Health Foundation 2018). 


The project outcomes were also examined through the lens of John Holden’s work on cultural 
value (Holden 2006). This equates intrinsic, institutional and instrumental values with 
interest groups that fall within the public, professional, and political domains respectively. 
According to this model of cultural value, the political constituency is most concerned to 
prioritize instrumental value, measured through tangible targets and outputs. The public 
and professional constituencies are more likely to seek the intrinsic, experiential benefits of a 
project or activity. 


The schools response 


This predicted disparity in prioritized values seemed to be reflected in the analysis of the data 
that emerged from the project (Elmer 2017a: 289-307). The school children’s responses to the 
site, when compared to the teachers’ responses, showed a clear contrast in prioritized values. 
The teachers — the professional constituency in Holden’s terms — were most concerned to 
realize the curricular relevance of the activity, and to demonstrate the instrumental and 
institutional benefit this conferred. However, the participating pupils —the public constituency 
— showed an intrinsic motivation and connection with the activity. 


In effect, the value of the visit lay primarily in an emotional and enjoyable connection with 
the past. This held some knowledge benefit, but for pupils helped to develop real-world skills 
and for teachers provided an insight into the significance and importance of archaeological 
evidence. The experiential value of the visit for the pupils fitted much more into an identity- 
making frame of reference, whereas the teachers’ viewpoint encompassed learning established 
truths about the past and reinforcing notions of historic significance. 


The community response 


The local community volunteers offered their feedback on the project in 2016 and 2018 at 
celebration events designed especially to capture their responses. Written statements were 
supplied on sheets that asked participants to respond to the phrase: ‘Between the Barrows’. 
These demonstrated a common motivation to engage with the process of archaeology on 
site, to develop skills linked to archaeological excavation and recording, and a desire to gain 
or validate knowledge and understanding about the history of the area. Typical responses 
included phrases such as: 


‘It was interesting to see the archaeological process and to participate. Getting immersed 
in it. I was involved in an archaeological dig a long time ago. The completeness of it was 
worthwhile, the way of setting it out/planning it.’ 


Tve always been interested in archaeology, always watch the Time Team. I wanted an 
opportunity to have a go. I didn’t know who was going to be here, but I wanted to offer my 
physical skills. The enthusiasm of the digging team was great-the archaeologists helped us 
to get involved.’ 
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‘I understand the process and it was fascinating to see the passions of the diggers and 
youngsters, the leaders prepared to camp and show their passion. It helps you to grow, you 
really are doing it for real.’ 


‘I was interested in the orientation of the barrows and the roads-old tracks and droveways.’ 


‘Tt was not like I was expecting, I wasn’t expecting so much hard work. It helped me to 
understand archaeology and to experience the community as a volunteer, working 
together.’ 


The community voice was also aligned with the school pupils’ desire to seek the inspirational, 
experiential, and identity-making benefits from participation. The responses mentioned the 
immersive nature of the activity and the passions of the diggers and youngsters, as well as the 
socially bonding benefits of working together. Many of the responses fell into the ‘attitudes and 
values’ GLO, demonstrating a sense of revelation and reconnection with a known landscape. 
Typical responses here included the role played by the University postgraduates in supporting 
the excavation: 


‘Experts helped to guide, it was about right, time to ask and answer questions and to learn 
about the site.’ 


‘Talking to the dig team helped to understand the significance of the barrows and local area 
and other sites around here.’ 


In effect the volunteers, (the public constituency), were seeking the whole raft of outcomes 
that can be categorized as learning outcomes using the GLO model. These range across 
gaining knowledge and understanding, acquiring skills and expressing future intentions 
for positive learning behaviours, to participating in transformative experiences in relation 
to personal attitudes and values. They also highlight the desire for a meaningful, enjoyable 
and intrinsically rewarding experience, as predicted by John Holden in his values model of 
cultural engagement; the success of the project was in part because the project partners, the 
professionals, were able to align their own values to this approach. 


Between the archaeology 


The University team were keen to provide a high-quality learning experience that also created 
an opportunity to examine project impacts. The partner, ATU, and the participants, sought 
an experientially focussed project design, but also demonstrated an epistemological stance 
that sought the ‘truth’ in relation to the deep history of the site. The University team were 
perceived as ‘experts’ helping to reveal these hidden truths about the site but also, by their 
very presence, were deemed to confer significance to the site. Although this contrasted with 
the researcher stance (that the site was open to multiple interpretations and uncertainty), 
the primary focus on the ‘public’ experience as opposed to a ‘professionally’ successful 
outcome in terms of archaeological data meant that the atmosphere on site was conducive to 
positive social and experiential outcomes. Despite the underlying epistemological variance, 
the partners and participants both adhered to a pedagogy that focussed on the intrinsic 
value of the site. 
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As the excavation progressed we were aware that, from a professional standpoint, we were 
excavating a reasonably uninspiring trench. My colleagues felt that we should re-label the 
project ‘Between the Archaeology’. However, at the same time I realized that even though the 
community excavation failed to detect any archaeological features of significance (although 
plenty of worked and struck flints were found) the participants were not overly concerned. In 
fact, they delighted in finding artefacts and then problem-solving the identification of worked 
or struck flint, working together, and at the same time connecting with their locality. There 
was a sense that they were learning skills and improving their understanding of their locality, 
but also that something deeper was going on. There were ‘qualities of engagement’ that moved 
the experience beyond a range of specified learning outcomes, and which seemed to hint at a 
connectivity with the past and the landscape that held a deep emotional and even ‘spiritual’ 
resonance. 


Viewing the land and the past as a gift 


The objects and landscape seemed to be being offered up as a gift as the past was being 
revealed, and participants were actively creating a connection with the landscape and the 
objects they were encountering. The ‘experts’ were perceived as offering their experience 
and time for free — another form of gift — and the relationship with volunteers grew from a 
mutual understanding that the project was intrinsically motivated. This notion of gift, it seems 
to me, resonates with many public perceptions of heritage and nature. Where an intrinsically 
motivated connection with landscapes and past places is formed, including through projects 
that seek to examine well-being benefits, there also lies a tension with the increasingly 
instrumentalized and commodified practice that underpins the management of our heritage. 
(Elmer 2017a; Hewison 2014; Hewison and Holden 2014). 


This connectivity, so frequently expressed by participants in the Between the Barrows project, 
could be said to tap into the notion of ‘spirit of place’ (Marsden 2014). In this, the benefits of 
participation go beyond the development of a skills and knowledge-based competency, and 
the experience moves from engaging in an enjoyable learning activity in a socially welcoming 
atmosphere, into impacts that could be categorized as spiritual self-reflection. 


Morris Hargreaves McIntyre, a heritage research consultancy, have developed a model of 
museum visitor motivation that examines museum visiting in terms of four key motivations 
(Morris Hargreaves McIntyre 2005). These demonstrate that visitors will sometimes seek a 
spiritual and emotional connection with the heritage on display, as well as a more commonly- 
sought intellectual and social reward (Morris Hargreaves McIntyre 2005: 9-10). The categories 
are offered as a hierarchy of motivation, with spiritual and emotional motivations the least 
common, but nevertheless evidenced by many people who engage with museum displays. The 
response of many participants in the Between the Barrows project suggest these spiritual and 
emotional connections with the locality were being realized, often through a connectivity 
with a distant past: 


Tve always known this area was full of archaeology, that’s interesting and to actually meet 
it, gives a perspective about what it means to live in a place. There’s not a lot of continuity 
in modern society, in a sense of where we are from, particularly Andover where people 
move in, but an understanding of that continuous history is good.’ 
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‘I felt a strong connection with the people from the past, the traces of activities made the 
whole thing come alive. The sense of place was enhanced, you could relate this open field 
to human activity, it made a connection for me. The activity of the dig released something 
special.’ 


‘It’s not just about artefacts, there were birds singing here 3000 years ago just as they are 
now. Connection with the human activity you were digging, our fields and woods are not 
just blank spaces but places where communities lived in the past.’ 


Seeking a spirit of place 


The project has led me to think about how this connectivity might be enabled, and also to 
postulate on the well-being benefits accruing from this. How do we provide the best possible 
opportunity to seek the spirit of place? 


My reading has taken me into realms of research that some would classify in the category of 
pseudo-science or romanticism. However, writers who have tried to explore this concept of a 
‘spiritual’ connection with place do offer worthwhile points for exploration. William Blake’s 
fourfold vision (Rose 1964) suggests an approach to therapeutic engagement with heritage; 
mixing the purely rational and material with an aesthetic and spiritual connectivity. This 
has inspired several more recent writers who have made comment on therapy, the human 
experience, and the links between scientific rigour and a more spiritual aesthetic (Bateson 
1972; Freeman 2012; Palmer 2017). 


Rupert Sheldrake (2017) has speculated on the relationship between science and spirituality. 
He lists the mental well-being and health benefits of ‘reconnecting with the more than human 
world’ (Sheldrake 2017: 68-70) and offers strategies which, in many ways, are mirrored by 
the public engagement approaches developed in community archaeology projects such as 
Between the Barrows. Sheldrake’s list captures many of the stated or observed ‘qualities of 
engagement’ that became apparent as the two communities at Harmony Woods came together 
to excavate the site. 


Sheldrake mentions the importance of‘meditation’ andthe application of ‘mindfulness’ through 
repetitive physical and mental routines as one route to improving mental health (Sheldrake 
2017: 37-40). Archaeological excavation, particularly when combined with working in outdoor 
environments, can often lead to periods of meditation and self-reflection, providing a form of 
physical activity that is repetitive and focussed, but rarely boring. Taking this a step further, it 
could be argued that, on occasion, the development of a physical and intellectual competence 
in the process of excavation can lead to what Mihály Csikszentmihalyi calls a ‘flow’ experience; 
a life affirming and positive affect that can also include group affects enabling group cohesion 
(Csikszentmihalyi 1990: 190-1). 


Intriguingly, the concept of ‘gratitude’ — seeing the past as a gift — is postulated by Sheldrake 
to be one of his key requirements for reconnecting with the spiritual. In his view, gratitude as 
an emotion has discernible well-being benefits (Sheldrake 2017: 56-7). The comments from 
participants in the Between the Barrows dig, offered a view of the landscape and the past as 
a gift and also saw the expert support and leadership as a form of gift that created a social 
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bond. The well-being outcomes that could be nurtured through presenting projects in this 
way, rather than as commodified transactions, might be worth exploring. Also the very notion 
of perceiving and interpreting the relationship with past landscapes as a gift. 


Another of Sheldrake’s requirements for seeking a spiritual connection with place, is formed 
by ‘relating to’ plants and nature, (Sheldrake 2017:100) that is often, though not always, 
another feature of working in the landscape. This connection with place is reinforced through 
becoming aware of the ‘presence of the past’, promulgating a sense of place that is especially 
powerful when linked to historic sites and artefacts (Sheldrake 2017:111-2). The ‘convergence’ 
of disciplines, evidenced in the activities offered by Between the Barrows and many other 
similar projects, links landscape with heritage and nature in a manner that breaks the 
disciplinary boundaries imposed by school or university curricula. It also suggests a need for 
improved interdisciplinary practice as a means to form successful well-being outcomes. This 
can be achieved through the construction of more effective collaborations at intra- and inter- 
organizational levels in order to provide the impetus to break the rigour-relevance gap that 
often hinders research-led partnerships (Dillon et al. 2014; Elmer 2015). 


Sheldrake writes about providing opportunities for communities to connect with the past 
through ‘rituals’ (Sheldrake 2017:112-3). This calls for behaviour that could be linked to 
religious forms of ceremony, but may also be extended to enacting structured socially 
engaging activity that includes some form of celebration or ceremony. The Between the 
Barrows project enacted this during its celebration evenings, when recognizing the support of 
all volunteers and thanking the organizers for their input. Others have made this connection 
between archaeology and ritual; Vitor Jorge for example talks about the notion of excavation 
as performance and writes about it in terms of a ritual activity (Jorge 2008: 77). 


Controversially, one could argue that, in a sense, the intrusive and unwelcome activities of 
some residents who use the site to gather and drink around temporary fires itself demonstrates 
a type of ritual; a rite of passage, with a youthful connection to the land under the night sky. 
Indeed, Sheldrake goes on to talk about ‘sacred groves’ and trees acting as bridges between 
land and sky (Sheldrake 2017: 101-5). How far were the volunteer diggers aware of the site’s 
status as a Bronze Age cemetery, aware of the saplings and trees that surrounded them, and 
equally aware of the subtle metaphors suggested by the physical reality of the landscape past 
and present? At the most extreme, could it be argued that, in some sense, the daily visits to 
the site reflect Sheldrake’s idea that people need to see some journeys in life as ‘pilgrimages’; 
a means to connect them with a landscape or place that holds a special significance for them? 
The notion of pilgrimage as a sublime and healing journey, but not necessarily linked to a 
religious faith, has been touched upon most recently by the travel writer Guy Stagg (2018). His 
book The Crossway details a pilgrimage taken as a means to cope with mental illness by way of 
a walk towards recovery. 


This idea of physical therapy also informs another of Sheldrake’s contentions that ‘dance, music 
and song’ (Sheldrake 2017: 136-49) are key to unlocking this sense of spiritual experience. I 
would take this analysis a step further and draw on current models used to examine visitor 
experience and interpretive strategies in museums. These can assist with understanding, and 
also reinforcing, the notion that we can contrive an emotional and even spiritual response to 
place by allowing for multiple channels of response. Thinking about multiple intelligences 
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(Gardner 1986; 2006) would be a useful way of planning for these multiple responses. So, dance 
yes, but also provide opportunities for storytelling, creative art, problem-solving, and so on. 


It seems to me that the search for a spirit of place is essentially a reflection of a personal sense 
of well-being and competence. Any project seeking to enable personal connections with place 
requires an approach that is rooted in individual meaning-making and an epistemology that 
acknowledges relative truths. This can be challenging for people (and organizations) that are 
uncomfortable with uncertainty. Again, drawing on museum sector thinking, the desire to 
offer individually relevant and meaningful experiences has led many practitioners to apply 
the principles outlined by George Hein (1998), in his work on constructivism and museum 
learning. Constructivism challenges certain established pedagogic and epistemological 
approaches to learning. It focuses on the individual as a learner, providing multi-sensory active 
engagement constructed through negotiation with the learner (Copeland 2005). In many ways, 
constructivism offers a model for validating the more esoteric assertions offered by Sheldrake. 
We know that actively engaging through learner-focussed projects can deliver positive 
outcomes (Arts Council England 2014; Butler 2017; Chaterjee 2008; Falk and Dierking 2007; Kolb 
1984), and the opportunity to provide these projects through cross-disciplinary, convergent 
philosophies, allows for multi-sensory and emotionally rewarding experiences. The notion 
of gratitude is also important here. How can we provide activities that are negotiated and 
perceived as ‘gifts’? And how does this concept fit with contemporary well-being and heritage 
management practice? 


Sense of place and spirit of place 


Despite a heavily promoted health and well-being agenda (APPGAHW 2017; Arts Council 
England 2014), heritage organizations are becoming increasingly instrumentalized (Elmer 
2017a). Their need to deliver on income and ‘usage’ targets, so vital to justifying funding, has 
meant that the intrinsic value of heritage has become less successfully celebrated (Hewison 
and Holden 2014: 9). The value of heritage is often measured against quantitative outcomes. 
Even where an emotional component is recognized, as with the 2016 Taking Part survey (DCMS 
2016), it is scored against a financial value. Despite this, notions of ‘sense of place’ play a 
distinct role in contemporary government agendas (World Economic Forum 2017). Well-being 
studies, such as the Arts and Humanities Research Council funded ‘Sense of Place: Exploring 
Nature and Wellbeing through the Non-Visual Senses’ project (AHRC 2018), and the National 
Trust commissioned Places That Make Us (NT 2017), frequently highlight the importance of 
sense of place as a medium for delivering meaningful and therapeutic public engagement with 
heritage. 


This idea of ‘sense of place’ and its relation to heritage has been explored in the past through 
the ‘Sense of Place, Historic Environment and Social Capital’ project (Graham et al. 2009). This 
suggested that by 2009 little work had been done to link the three areas under scrutiny. This 
is still very much the case. The report’s authors did however demonstrate that clear links can 
be made between a sense of place and social capital, describing the latter as ‘a term which 
refers to benefits in terms of wellbeing, good health and civil engagement which are generated 
through the interactions between people’ (Graham et al. 2009: 3). Significantly, the authors 
point out that social capital is expressed in different forms. ‘Bonding’ capital provides an 
exclusive, intra-group transaction, as opposed to ‘bridging’ and ‘linking’ capital generated 
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through links between different groups. The report concludes with a call to action, a desire 
to see the development of new methodologies that explore the inter-relationship between 
historic environment, sense of place and social capital. 


In many ways, the Between the Barrows project attempted to explore these interconnections, 
developing benefits in terms of individual and community well-being, and attempting to build 
bridging and linking capital between two juxtaposed but very different communities. It proved 
difficult to demonstrate that this form of community bridging had occurred, and I believe it 
will take several years of activity to get close to seeing this process in action. However, the 
feedback from the project revealed personal connections with the landscape and the past, 
suggesting that for some, a strong sense of place was formed to the degree that one could 
argue some participants sensed a ‘spirit of place’. The bridging and linking capital manifested 
itself as a form of gratitude, and this sense of social capital and the nature of the gift seemed to 
also link into a perception of the historic and natural environment as a gift; a gift from nature 
and a gift from the past. This suggests to me that the exploration of ‘gift’ as a concept could 
provide the elusive interconnectivity for future studies on sense of place, social capital and 
historic environment. 


Conclusion 


The evaluation methodology for the project took its inspiration from heritage industry 
evaluation techniques. It relied on a project plan that accepted a dilution of professional 
authority, where the experiential and social outcomes were prioritized above the ‘hard science’ 
to be provided through archaeological excavation. This is not to say that professional standards 
or expectations were compromized, but it did require a reassessment of resources, including the 
additional time and energy needed to work responsibly with schools and community groups. 
Benefits such as well-being and therapeutic potentials have been tentatively acknowledged, 
but will be even more thoroughly evidenced as the project continues. The desire to explore 
these further has led me to a point in my own active planning where I have become aware 
of the need to apply a number of key principles in my community engagement work. These 
include the need to proactively engage in community conversations, employ constructivist 
philosophies and seek connectivity across landscapes and timescapes. 


Ultimately, the community responses garnered through evaluation of the Between the Barrows 
project revealed a clear connection with place. Indeed, an almost ‘spiritual’ experience was 
described in some instances, where the environment comprising (in Sheldrake’s terms) a ‘more 
than human’ landscape, but including a presence of the past, seemed to enable connection 
with a deeper sense of place. In terms of the healing agenda, members of two very divergent 
communities met and worked across this landscape during two seasons of excavation, School 
children from the local area took part in activities in a location that had previously been open to 
vandalism and abuse. The project is incomplete, but plans are being made to continue with the 
excavation over the next few years. It is hoped that, as the project continues, a more rigorous 
approach to understanding notions of sense of place and perhaps even spirit of place can be 
employed. This can be achieved through developing project methodologies that call on sense 
of place, social capital and historic environment research, enabling research outcomes that 
demonstrate the interrelationship between these concepts, and enhancing the community 
and individual well-being of all of those living around the Harmony Woods site. 
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Chapter 16 


The Roman Baths: A place of recovery 


Paul Murtagh 


Abstract 


A Roman bathhouse near Glasgow, Scotland, was the site chosen to trial a project called Recovery through Heritage 
(RtH). This provided a convenient archaeological case study through which to explore ideas of historical well-being, 
demonstrating the benefits that archaeology can bring to recovery work. The project was run with partners— Phoe- 
nix Futures a charity that supports individuals with alcohol and drug problems; and Northlight Heritage — as part 
of the Clyde and Avon Valley Landscape Partnership (CAVLP) supported by the Heritage Lottery Fund (HLF) and 
Historic Environment Scotland (HES). It piloted a project that worked with service users to design a heritage trail, 
enhance archaeological sites and help out on archaeological digs, focusing on the Roman bathhouse at Strathclyde 
Park, Motherwell, North Lanarkshire, Scotland. A range of activities resulted in the successful completion of the proj- 
ect, including positive outcomes for the service users, the wider community, and ourselves as practitioners. This pa- 
per outlines the ways in which the Recovery through Heritage project developed, describing the archaeological and 
recovery outcomes achieved, the problems and challenges that were encountered, and how these were overcome. The 
paper also explores the ways in which current archaeological theory influences the delivery of community focused 
heritage projects, and how theory is deployed in daily professional practice. 


Keywords: Assemblage; Emergent; Process; Outcomes; Recovery 


Introduction 


This paper outlines the processes and methodologies developed during a trial project delivered 
as part of the Clyde and Avon Valley Landscape Partnership (CAVLP) called: Recovery though 
Heritage (RtH). The project was developed alongside Phoenix Futures, a charity that works with 
individuals with drug and alcohol problems, and focused on the development of a heritage 
trial in North Lanarkshire, Scotland. Participants were engaged in trail development, historical 
research, archaeological site enhancement, and path maintenance. By the end of the year-long 
project a heritage trail had been completed; this was one of the key output milestones for the HLF- 
supported programme. It will, however, be argued here that, whilst this output was important, 
it was the process and associated outcomes of the project that had a more important and lasting 
impact — for well-being, for the participants, and for the historic environment. 


Additionally this paper will explore how current archaeological theory influences the delivery 
of both this type of project and daily heritage practice. It will be argued that by recognizing our 
current theoretical frameworks within which we as practitioners operate, and the ways in which 
they can be deployed in our daily professional practice, we can begin to approach our work in new, 
exciting, socially engaged ways. The case study outlined in this paper in particular allows us to 
explore how projects and project outputs, such as the heritage trails, in fact emerge from a series 
of relationships between humans and non-humans. These take the form of archaeological sites, 
paths, vegetation, tools and equipment, software packages, funding bodies, project frameworks 
and method statements, project partners, service users, archaeologists, and landscapes. 
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The Clyde and Avon Valley Landscape Partnership 


Recovery through Heritage formed part of the Local Landscape Heroes project, itself part of the 
Clyde and Avon Valley Landscape Partnership Heritage programme, delivered by Northlight 
Heritage for the CAVLP. CAVLP was a major five year HLF-funded programme that ran from 
2013 to 2018. Itdelivered70 projects, with the CAVLP Heritage programme, supported by 
Historic Environment Scotland (HES), delivering seven of these projects. Northlight Heritage 
was one of ten partners in the Landscape Partnership. This also included North and South 
Lanarkshire Councils, Central Scotland Green Network, New Lanark World Heritage Site, The 
Rural Development Trust, RSPB Scotland, Scottish Natural Heritage, Scottish Wildlife Trust, 
and Clydesdale Community Initiatives. 


The Landscape Partnership area focused on the Clyde and Avon Valleys, located just southeast 
of Glasgow, Scotland, and was based around four key themes; to conserve the built and 
natural heritage of the area, to increase community participation and landscape connection, 
to improve access to and learning about the landscape and heritage, and to provide new 
training opportunities in local heritage skills (CAVLP 2011).The partnership is also aligned to 
the Scottish Government’s Strategic Objectives for a ‘Wealthier and Fairer, Smarter, Healthier, 
Safer, Stronger and Greener’ country(Scottish Government 2018). All HLF-funded Landscape 
Partnerships are designed to deliver to the European Landscape Convention (HLF 2007: 3). 


The Local Landscape Heroes project celebrated the people that had shaped or been inspired 
by the Clyde and Avon Valleys, from artists to farmers, both historical figures and those who 
continue to change or be inspired by the landscape today. The idea of the project was that it 
should focus on celebrating the lives of ordinary people, rather than famous historical figures. 
Working with volunteers and groups that would not normally engage in archaeology and 
heritage, the aims of the Local Landscape Heroes project were to: 


e Undertake archive research on the people and places relating to Local Landscape 
Heroes; 

e Involve volunteers in a programme of fieldwork to identify, record, assess and 
understand archaeological sites and the historic environments; 

e Inform future archaeological strategies, enhance the protection and understanding of 
the landscape, and the sites within it and contribute to HER enhancement data; and 

e Share and celebrate the significance of people and historic environment which 
contributes to the perception and character of the landscape of the CAVLP area. 


When designing the project it was envisaged that there would be two key outcomes. The first was 
to help form greater understanding and appreciation of the ways in which people have shaped the 
character and perception of the Clyde and Avon Valleys. The second was to broaden intellectual 
and physical access to the heritage of the Landscape Partnership area. There were also two key 
outputs for the project: an exhibition; and the Local Landscape Heroes Heritage Trail. 


Alongside volunteers recruited from the local area, the key audiences for this particular CAVLP 
Heritage project were people and groups that would not normally engage with, or have access 
to, archaeology and heritage. One group that we approached to participate in the project was 
Phoenix Futures, a charity supporting people with addiction problems. Phoenix Futures run 
a number of support initiatives across the UK, including their Recovery through Nature (Hall 
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2004) programme. This programme connects people using their services with nature, to aid 
in their recovery by working as part of a team on practical conservation projects in settings 
across England and Scotland. Research carried out by Phoenix Futures demonstrated that 
participants in Recovery through Nature (RtN) programme had: 


‘improved retention in treatment by 55 per cent and its participants are 44 per cent 
more likely to successfully complete their program compared with those who do not 
do RtN. Indeed, initial in-service analysis noted a 10 per cent improvement in physical 
and emotional health for those who took part in RtN. Service users have self-reported 
rediscovering themselves through nature and having increased motivation for recovery 
and a developed sense of self- worth, self-confidence, and self-awareness’, (Aslan 2016: 94) 


By aligning our project to this already successful programme, we piloted RtH. This aimed to 
explore how archaeology and heritage could be used to help with recovery work, within the 
framework of the Local Landscape Heroes CAVLP project and with an objective of creating a 
heritage trail. Phoenix Futures have been working in this part of Scotland for a number of years, 
carrying out general environmental conservation activities as well as delivering enhancements 
to historical and archaeological sites and features. There has been particular focus around the 
garden and designed landscape of Dalzell Estate, Motherwell. This is a public park owned and 
operated by North Lanarkshire Council, and part-managed by RSPB Scotland who manage the 
adjacent Baron’s Haugh Nature Reserve. Working with the Countryside Ranger Service and 
RSPB Scotland, Phoenix Futures have been helping enhance many of the historical features of 
the designed garden and landscape, including the preservation and enhancement of sections 
of a ha-ha wall, and the erection of a notice board explaining this important landscape feature 
to visitors. In addition, vegetation was cleared back from other parts of the estate so that the 
original landscape futures could be seen more clearly. 


To Phoenix Futures, the North Lanarkshire Countryside Rangers, and the RSPB wardens 
— as well as our other nature focused partners in the Landscape Partnership — this kind 
of site enhancement is solely seen as a part of traditional ecological conservation work. 
However, by considering the natural and historic environments in a more holistic way, and 
in particular as assemblages of people, places, and things (Deleuze and Guattari 2004), we 
have the opportunity to refocus traditional understanding of such conservation work. The 
view becomes one that perceives both natural and cultural heritage as indistinguishable 
parts of a symbiotic relationship, contributing equally to the character of our landscapes. By 
approaching the landscape and its conservation in this way we can potentially better engage 
and work with natural heritage charities, new audiences, and groups of people who would not 
normally show interest in the historic environment. Furthermore, it allows us to deliver on 
wider national historic environment and archaeology strategies such as Our Place in Time (The 
Scottish Government 2014) and the Scottish Archaeological Strategy (HES 2015). These focus on 
not only the preservation and understanding of archaeological sites and landscapes, but also 
on specifically on sharing and celebrating archaeology for everyone. 


The process 


Setting up such a project takes time and involves a significant number of meetings, emails, and 
phone calls. Establishing a working partnership with another organization requires trust, skill, 
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a bit of luck, and a lot of flexibility and compromise. The partnership that we struck up with 
Phoenix Futures emerged from a series of relations that were already established through the 
Landscape Partnership and its delivery partners, but it was also established through seeing 
mutual opportunities to deliver each of our organization’s aims, objectives, and outcomes. 


Before we settled on a programme of work, we had a series of onsite discussions with the 
various stakeholders. These concerned the project’s aims and objectives, the desired outputs 
and outcomes, and how these could be aligned with the Phoenix Futures RtN programme. 
The outcomes and outputs also needed to align with the needs of the North Lanarkshire 
Ranger Service and the green spaces they manage. We decided that the work would initially 
concentrate on the enhancement of the Roman bathhouse in Strathclyde Park, Motherwell, 
North Lanarkshire. This site is a Scheduled Monument, excavated in the 1970s (Keppie 1981; 
RCAHMS 1978: 119-121 (No.250) and fig. 73), and partially reconstructed in the 1980s in a 
slightly different location because of the threat of rising flood water from the nearby man- 
made loch. The baths lie down slope from a Roman fort (Maxwell 1975; RCAHMS 1978:121), 
one of several in the area forming part of a network of Roman military bases used during the 
invasion of Scotland during the Antonine period of the mid-second century AD. Before the 
project took place, the bathhouse had fallen into a state of disrepair and was a common site 
of vandalism and antisocial behaviour. Trees and vegetation grew across much of the site, and 
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Figure 16.1 Participants from Phoenix Futures replacing fallen stones at the Strathclyde Park Roman Bathhouse. 
(Photograph by Paul Murtagh. Copyright reserved) 
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many of the walls had been damaged. Despite this, it was still actively used by local schools as 
a place to engage pupils in learning about the Romans. In addition to the site enhancement 
work, we envisaged that the participants would also take part in workshops in the local 
archives to identify important local people and historical sites that could be used to help 
inform the heritage trail. In addition, it was anticipated that they would participate in trail 
design workshops. However, the activities that emerged were not quite what we originally 
planned and did not necessarily align with our original project design. 


Over several weeks, we cleared the bathhouse site of vegetation and rubbish, gathering up all 
the fallen stones and re-mortaring a number of them back into their original positions (Figure 
16.1). During this time we also started to discuss the idea of the heritage trail with service 
users, how their work could contribute to such a thing, and what that would mean to them. 
Building on these conversations we began extensive walks across the landscape, exploring 
what the service users thought a heritage trail should look like, where it should go, what areas 
it should or should not include, how many sites or points of interest should be included, and 
how we would communicate the route to the public. The potential routes initially focused on 
the sites and places that the group had enhanced over the years around Dalzell Estate, and 
also looked at many of the archaeological sites in the area. By walking these routes, we came 
across several places, sites, historical features, and paths which the group found interesting or 
thought worthy of inclusion in the trail. We also identified a number of sites and paths needing 
further enhancement work, such as vegetation clearance and path maintenance. 


During this time we also undertook a research session at the local library archives. The aim of 
this session was introducing the service users to online archaeological and historical research, 
and to start them considering the Local Landscape Heroes who would be celebrated within 
the trail. Unfortunately, this last element of the project did not work well. We had envisaged 
that the service users would be more involved in the research element, but it quickly became 
clear that this was not going to be possible due to the skillsets and educational history of 
the majority of the group. Many participants had secondary school-level academic experience 
which had either been negative for them or had not included a requirement for research. 
Many had limited IT skills which hampered their ability to access, organize, and present 
information. Whilst one or two of the participants enjoyed this aspect of the work, many were 
visibly —and indeed vocally—frustrated with this workshop; as might be imagined, this was 
not a fun or positive element of the project. However, this was not the fault of the service 
users; it was very much a problem with the design of this element of the project and the way 
it was structured. It can be argued that in general, as archaeologists, many of us are trained 
within further and higher academic institutions to think and practice in a particular way. 
Here, formal research and research processes are seen as important elements of a coherent 
and successful project. It is also a practice that many of us enjoy and do not consider daunting. 
However, within a community setting, particularly when working with audiences who have a 
range of abilities and previous experiences, this rather academic approach is just not suitable. 
The problem was compounded in that one of the main aims of the project outlined in our 
project method statement was specifically to broaden intellectual access to the heritage of 
the area. Our funders therefore expected us to deliver to this, and we were under pressure to 
carry out the project in a particular way. In the end, this element of the project did not emerge 
the way we had envisaged and it was unfortunate that many of the service users did not feel 
able to participate in this element as much as they might have. Given more time and a clearer 
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structure, this element may have worked. However, due to commitments made to funders, 
specifically the need to produce an output on time and to a required standard (so that we 
could be paid), this was not possible. In the end it was left to our team to carry out much of the 
research element of the project. 


Despite the issues encountered, the service users continued to enjoy the site enhancement 
work, particularly around the bathhouse, as well as along the trail itself and many of the 
paths in the area. Towards the end of the process, with the route and the sites established, 
our Digital Heritage Assistant began to design the leaflet and the trail markers. They took 
ideas and suggestions from the service users, some of whom engaged in a design sessions with 
us. Throughout this time John, the Phoenix Futures facilitator and project manager, managed 
the atmosphere of the sessions. He already had strong relationships with the service users, 
having spent a lot of time with them on a regular basis. He gave them stability in the sessions 
and made it easier for us to work with the group. The trail was officially launched in early 
December 2017 by the Lord Provost of North Lanarkshire, with the service users, local schools, 
funders, and press all in attendance (CAVLP 2018). 


An emergent trail 


Focussing on the process we went through in the creation of the heritage trail, helps to 
demonstrate how the trail in fact emerged froma series of relationships. Our relationship with 
the sites as we encountered and worked on them, the landscape as we walked, explored and 
negotiated it, between the service users and the work that they carried out, and our knowledge 
and experience as archaeologists and facilitators. This kind of emergent creative process is 
something conceptualized by new materialist ideas that see non-humans, such as objects or 
landscapes, as active agents in the production of relations and not merely as their outcomes 
(Conneller 2011; Harris and Cipolla 2017: chapter 8). The trail, as an assemblage of people, 
places, and things, emerged from the ways in which we and the service users engaged with 
non-human agents as we encountered them and entered into relations with them, through 
what Bennet (2010) would call ‘the vibrancy of matter’. Bennett also suggests that: 


‘this is not a world of subjects and objects, but one of various materialities constantly 
engaged in a network of relations. It is a world populated less by individuals than by 
groupings that shift over time’. (Bennet 2010: 20) 


This allows us to see how through ‘the engagement of people and materials, with specific 
properties, memories and experiences that each of them bring, can lead to the emergence of 
new kinds of assemblages’ (Harris and Cipolla 2017: 143), and that the vibrant agency of places, 
landscapes, and objects actively produce and help create new assemblages—or in this case, a 
heritage trail. 


At the beginning of the process, we did not plan for the trail to go along a particular route, 
or for any particular sites along the route to be included in it. Instead, the trail emerged 
from our engagement with the sites as we enhanced them and worked on them, and as we 
walked across the landscape along paths and routes, encountering interesting places along 
the way. Their agency affected our choices, decisions, and process of work, meaning that 
we entered into, or formed, active emerging relationships with each other — we therefore 
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formed an ‘assemblage’ of service users, 
archaeologists, archaeological sites, 
paths, trails, and landscapes (Figure 16.2). 
It was through these emergent relations 
— between human and non-human co- 
creators — that the trail materialized or 
was assembled in the way it did, taking its 
particular form. 


This emergent creative process is very 
much at odds with the way a heritage 
project would typically and consciously 
be carried out, and its outputs created. 
This reflects not least the framework 
within which the majority, if not all, 
community heritage and archaeology 
projects take place. Here, the measure of 
success is through the outputs created 
and the number of people engaged. 
Instead, this paper demonstrates an 
alternative process. It shows that by 
approaching a project in an open way, 
with co-creation between archaeologists, 
Figure 16.2 The trail emerging as we clear vegetation from participants, and non-human elements 
the path. (Photograph by Paul Murtagh. Copyright reserved) at its core, anew methodology or form of 

practice can emerge. A methodology that 
sees the process itself and its outcomes as being the most important elements of a community 
project. For us, these were about connecting people to landscape, increasing physical and 
intellectual access to the heritage of the Clyde and Avon Valley, and about helping people with 
recovery. 


Outcomes for Participants 


People with drug and alcohol problems are usually treated by society in less than positive 
ways. They are often characterized as a homogeneous group of weak-willed, unsuccessful, 
people who are dangerous wasters and not worth much in social terms. The reality is that these 
individuals, who have had some difficult life histories often tied to mental health problems, 
can be supported to recovery. By working with Phoenix Futures we were able to help their 
service users engage with heritage and archaeology in a meaningful way. This was a positive 
experience for them as individuals, but it has also left a legacy for the historic environment 
though the better interpretation and management of a number of archaeological and historical 
sites, As a result, the wider public can now enjoy and experience it in more informed and 
positive ways (Figure 16.3). 


A small quantitative survey about the project was undertaken with the service users, the 


results of which demonstrated the positive impact of the project and how well it was received 
by each of the participants. Evaluation also took the form of interviews, some of which can be 
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Figure 16.3 A public engagement event at the Strathclyde Park Roman bathhouse with members of the Antonine Guard. 
(Photograph by Paul Murtagh. Copyright reserved) 


viewed online (CAVLP Heritage 2017). These demonstrate very powerfully the benefits that an 
archaeological and heritage project can bring to a recovery programme. When asked about the 
project and how it benefitted them, all of the responses were positive. One service user, Derek, 
stated that: 


Tve learnt new skills ...working to put a bit back into the community’ and that he had 
‘worked in a team and that’s helped.’ 


Another service user, Roy, said that: 


‘It’s a great programme we're on because: A, it keeps you busy; and B, we’ve learnt a hell of 
a lot... I’ve got into things like archaeology.... it’s really interesting and you just don’t know 
what’s on your back door and that’s educating my grandsons so the spin off benefits are 
really good, plus the people you get to meet.’ 


These responses portray some of the more general outcomes of the project, including skills 
development and team working which are often seen as being important indicators of a 
successful engagement programme. However, some of the other outcomes were identified by 
the service users as being of equal importance. These centred around the social aspects of the 
project, such as meeting people and talking to each other. This was also reflected on a follow 
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up project in 2018 when Phoenix Futures service users took part in excavations as part of the 
Northlight Heritage and University of Glasgow fieldschool. Again feedback from the service 
users was very positive. However, one of the most striking points was made by the Phoenix 
Futures coordinator Kenny, who said that: 


‘The benefits of this kind of work is phenomenal and it’s a brilliant motivator for people. 
There are service users here that are socially isolated and whose social skills are poor but 
without prompting they are talking to students and interacting really well. That is a huge 
positive for that person.’ 


The highlight for Kenny was not the fact that the service users had learnt different skills, or 
been involved with archaeology or created a heritage trail; it was more that the service users 
were having a good time, and that they were socializing with each other as well as the students 
and other volunteers on site. It is significant that this kind of outcome can be achieved for an 
individual who might have social anxieties or other mental health problems. It highlights the 
positive impact on a person’s well-being that can arise from working on an archaeological site 
or engaging in a heritage project. However, it also highlights quite powerfully that even this 
kind of small improvement in an individual’s well-being is a major outcome for the project. 
This is a lesson for us as non-specialists in recovery or social work. 


In terms of recovery, the work we carried out was only a small part of a much larger programme 
and journey that the service users are on, and a larger and longer term RtH project would have 
to be carried out to evaluate the effectiveness of such an approach. However, both Derek and 
Roy were positive about the impact that the project had on them. Derek stated that: 


‘it’s definitely helped with the recovery side of it, and that’s what it’s all about. Getting 
people out, talking and working together and putting a wee bit back into the community 
... it’s been good for me.’ 


Their views of archaeology in general were rather mixed, however. Roy was very positive and 
would recommend it to others, but Derek was a little more balanced. Asked if they ‘would 
recommend archaeology to others?’, Derek said: 


‘Oh aye, I'd give it a try, I enjoyed it, I’m not into doing these kind of things but I gave it a 
try and I enjoyed it, it was good ... but I wouldn't like to do it for a living!’ 


Whilst our evaluation of the project allowed us some insights into the impact of the activities 
and their effectiveness in terms of promoting recovery, it remains rather limited because of the 
small size of the survey and the fact that the project was only a pilot. Further phases of RtH would 
have more robust monitoring and evaluation methodologies in place, so that the impact of sucha 
project on people’s lives could be properly measured. However, it is hoped that the evidence laid 
out here is useful as a guide for other practitioners, and that it demonstrates the ways in which 
the RtH pilot was worthwhile project that would benefit from funding to expand it in the future. 


Conclusion 


It is an irony of sorts that the site chosen as the focus of our RtH pilot project should be a Roman 
bathhouse. Roman bathhouses were public spaces; places where citizens shared publicly in 
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bodily processes, enforcing an idea of the equality of the body (Fagan 2002: 213-214). After 
removing their clothes, bathers would usually undertake physical and mental exercise. After 
exercise, bathers would move through the hot rooms leading to the cold plunge pool, while oils 
would be used to cleanse the body (Fagan 2002: 10). Thus, a visit to the baths entailed exercise 
and rejuvenation for both the mind and the body; for the Romans, baths were linked to wider 
concepts of well-being (Bergdolt 2008: 77-79; Rotherham 2012: 22). The baths were regarded as 
restorative and therapeutic, with regular attendance seen as part of maintaining or recovering 
good health. The Strathclyde Park Roman Baths were a site of social and bodily equality that 
helped users maintain both mental and physical health. They were places of recovery, well- 
being, and transition: a fitting place to pilot our RtH project. 


This paper has outlined the ways in which heritage projects can be influenced by current 
archaeological theory. Specifically, it has demonstrated the ways in which new materialist 
ideas are able to influence socially engaged heritage projects delivered with non-traditional 
audiences that have co-creation at their core. As such they recognize the importance of 
a range of co-producers, both human and non-human. It has also demonstrated that the 
process of co-creation is the most important element of such a project, and that aspects 
such as the archaeological or heritage outputs are secondary to the outcomes that might 
be reached for people and place. By approaching the RtH pilot project in the way we did we 
were able to test different methods of co-creation and be flexible in our approach to the 
changing circumstances — not least the ways in which we worked with the service users, 
responding to their needs and restrictions. More work needs to be done in order to develop 
the RtH approach. In particular, more should be done to analyse its long term effectiveness 
through longitudinal data sets, and the ways in which it can complement existing recovery 
strategies. Given the positive responses to the pilot project it is hoped that this work can 
continue in the future. 
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Chapter 17 


‘The People Before Us’ Project: Exploring heritage and 
well-being in a rapidly changing seaside town 


Lesley Hardy and Eleanor Williams 


Abstract 


Illuminated in Folkestone’s Creative Quarter stands the text-sculpture ‘heaven is a place where nothing ever hap- 
pens’, encapsulating, some commentators note, the ennui of seaside towns. The words are, however, deceptive — Fol- 
kestone is evolving rapidly, partly fuelled by funding to regenerate through the arts. Whilst many are embracing this 
surge of creative development, such change can inevitably lead to anxiety and feelings of alienation for others. In 
June 2017 a small team from Canterbury Christ Church University, Kent, led a ten-day community graveyard survey 
at the Church of St Mary and St Eanswythe in the heart of historic Folkestone. The experience and outcomes were 
revealing — and at times unexpected — offering insight into both the significance of this ‘hidden’ place, and also the 
importance of small-scale heritage projects such as this for communities in transition. Immersing — not imposing 
— ourselves in the daily life of the site also provided a platform for communication with the many individuals and 
groups who have taken ownership over it, some of whom face significant social challenges. This paper will discuss 
some of our experiences and project outcomes, and reflect on the potential importance of historical sites such as these 
— and our uses of them — for well-being. 


Keywords: Churchyard; Community project; Folkestone; Graveyard survey; Regeneration 


Introduction 


The Church of St Mary and St Eanswythe once commanded an impressive position in the 
landscape, occupying a high point on Folkestone’s eastern headland. Situated on the Bayle — 
Folkestone’s historic centre — it is prominent from the sea, and a landmark from the ancient 
road that winds to the town from Dover. Depicted by Turner and Constable, the church stood 
as a beacon — a visibly integral part of the town’s identity (Figure 17.1). Now, except by sea, it is 
all but invisible, concealed by the modern town. On the face of it, it is a place forgotten, with its 
network of churchyard paths providing convenient cut-throughs to the modern town. Despite 
its central location, in many ways it is set apart; the churchyard, where heritage encounters 
nature, offers refuge from the busy urban centre but also provides a ‘concealed’ space for 
antisocial behaviour including vandalism, drinking, and drug dealing. For certain community 
members it has a reputation as an unsafe place, with some expressing nostalgia for how it 
used to be. From the outside, however, one can miss — or undervalue — the significance that 
this historic place holds for many people, in countless different ways. Its antiquity resonates 
throughout the site and beyond; it is both part of the everyday, but also distinct and special. 


Our own relationship with this place developed in June 2017 when we ran a ten-day graveyard 
survey, ‘The People Before Us’, ahead of the launch of an 18-month Heritage Lottery Fund 
(HLF) community project led by Canterbury Christ Church University. ‘Finding Eanswythe’ 
is exploring the ‘life and after-life’ of the town’s patron saint, a seventh century AD Kentish 
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Figure 17.1 Folkestone, 1826, after Joseph Mallord William Turner (1775-1851), purchased 1988. 
(Photograph courtesy of Tate London, 2019. Copyright reserved) 


princess whose relics, it is believed, survive within the church. The purpose of the broader 
project, however, was not purely to learn more about the history and heritage surrounding 
Eanswythe, but also to understand the meaning and significance of early heritage for a place 
in transition — one in which the community’s connection and awareness of the past has 
been broken by extensive urban development. Folkestone is a complex place. Ancient, and 
significant over centuries (Coulson 2013), its identity has undergone radical re-inventions, 
arguably leaving a legacy of social division and community tension. 


At the outset, ‘The People Before Us’ graveyard survey was envisaged in a fairly conventional 
sense. The churchyard is under threat from deterioration and vandalism; memorials have 
been toppled, broken or graffitied. Litter and drug paraphernalia (kept at bay through 
the perseverance of volunteer church wardens) collect around particular meeting points. 
Identifying and recording conservation and environmental issues was thus one of our 
main purposes. We also aimed to support the local history of the site, and to start building 
awareness for the larger HLF project. Events and experience, however, led us to somewhat 
different — but also more valuable — outcomes. Our formal activities and informal interactions 
with a wide range of people who use — and inhabit — the place, offered insights into the 
importance of the site itself, and people’s perceptions of it. This paper will discuss some of 
these experiences and outcomes, but it will also reflect on wider questions that arose. In 
particular, it will consider how places such as the churchyard of St Mary and St Eanswythe 
— these essentially overlooked ‘pockets’ of heritage space — could offer significant benefits 
to people’s well-being. This is both in terms of their importance and meaning in their own 
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right, and as valuable and accessible places to engage a diverse range of people in small-scale 
community heritage projects. 


Folkestone: A place in transition 


‘a feeling of sadness creeps over the mind, that a place once so goodly, with its five 
churches, should, being gradually consumed by the sea, have sunk into poverty and 
obscurity, and be left, in the days even of its revived prosperity, without a historian or a 
history’ (Mackie 1856: 1). 


Like much of Folkestone’s history, the Church and churchyard of St Mary and St Eanswythe are both 
central and overlooked. The current building dates to the twelfth century AD and is the most recent 
in a series of church buildings on, or near, the site associated with the saint. The early history of 
these foundations is obscure, but documentary records trace the location of a minster at Folkestone 
to before AD 716 (Richardson 2013: 70). Centuries earlier, the town was the site of important Iron 
Age and Roman activity; it developed as a vital point of contact with the continent, and as an 
affluent and prestigious holding throughout the Middle Ages and into the seventeenth century AD. 
This history is written in the landscape, archaeology, history and built environment of the town, 
for those who can read such signs. Antiquarians such as Leland, Camden, and Lambarde visited 
Folkestone (Hardy 2013), noting it as a place of deep antiquity where the remains of the past could 
be daily found (Camden 1607) and the bones of religious stuck out from the ancient churchyard —‘a 
morsel too hard for the teeth of time to consume’ (Philipot 1659), 


Such a vision would be almost impossible to most visitors today. The town’s early history is 
largely subsumed under development and Folkestone now appears almost exclusively Victorian 
or Edwardian. Walking down the modern high street you can easily miss the entrance to the 
Bayle. The reasons for this are worth noting. From the mid-nineteenth century, investors led 
by the landowner Lord Radnor oversaw a planned transformation of the town into a luxury 
health resort, largely for rich tuberculosis patients (Arnold 2013). By the 1880s, Folkestone 
had become a prosperous place as described by H.G. Wells in his novel ‘Kipps’ (1905). Written 
into this planned urban landscape were significant social divisions. Postcards show Edwardian 
ladies promenading along spacious walkways; these were privately policed and inaccessible 
to the poor and to the numerous migrant workers of the town. Most of these people lived in 
cramped, older housing in Folkestone’s east end, under the shadow of the ancient headland 
of the Bayle and its church. These patterns of changing identity were not simply about the 
visibility of the past but about the triumph of new identities, closely linked to economic 
growth. This erasure of the early history of the town has been somehow consolidated by recent 
enthusiasm for its nineteenth and twentieth century identity; a fondness for past affluence 
stands almost in defiance of the town’s serious economic decline, beginning with the closure 
of the harbour in the 1980s. Folkestone Harbour Ward, where the church is located, suffers 
from nationally high levels of deprivation (KCC 2015) and its roads of comfortable villas are 
sub-divided into flats, many of which show signs of deterioration. 


More recent changes have added another layer of identity to the town. Since the 1990s, 
property development and contemporary arts have been combined with the aim of increasing 
visitor numbers and regenerating the town. A ‘Creative Quarter’ has materialized amongst the 
old lanes, and brightly coloured materials are now layered on top of the fascias of old buildings, 
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E ES €E E EE AH =r 
jut 1. being poor, have only my dreams: 
I have spread my dreams under your feet: 
"Tread softly because you tread on my 


Figure 17.2 A graffitied poster from Folkestone’s Triennial Arts Festival 
(Photograph by Lesley Hardy. Copyright reserved) 


like new clothes. This latest development has left its own distinctive mark, as yet another re- 
invention of the town and its communities. Whilst many are embracing this change, there 
are complex social challenges that bring into question its impact on community cohesion, 
and people’s sense of place and belonging. These are inextricably linked to well-being, and 
heritage could play an important role in addressing such issues (DCMS 2016; HE 2017; HLF 
2015; Reilly et al. 2018). This graffitied poster from Folkestone’s recent Triennial Arts Festival 
bears the words from a poem by Yeats (Figure 17.2), expressing some of the feelings of anguish 
arguably linked to these changes. 


Sitting within all of this, St Mary and St Eanswythe’s churchyard is a place of liminality, of 
transition, where you can quite literally step between the old and new parts of the town. It 
is also a place with a residual sense of the past, marked in the historic building fabric of the 
church and its boundary walls. Even the town cross, re-built on the original medieval steps, 
is still a regular meeting place for people from all walks of life. It was only through spending 
time there that we began to appreciate the various ways in which people draw meaning and 
benefit from this place. 


The ‘People Before Us’: A graveyard survey 


When ‘The People Before Us’ was first conceived of, we had what was, in some respects, a 
traditional agenda. Graveyard surveys have been used as a tool by individuals and local and 
family history societies for many years. Fundamentally they are an exercise in recording and 
conserving, for which numerous guides and handbooks have been produced (e.g. HE 2011; 
Mytum 2000). They are an excellent and relatively low cost means of engaging community 
members in exploring and understanding local heritage, for highlighting conservation issues, 
and for producing a permanent record of social data for future research. At the outset, our 
project aimed to build on this. We also saw it as an opportunity to bring people together from 
different communities, and more broadly, to start conversations about the heritage of the 
town and its significance. 
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A formal call for participants was met with a reasonable response, and over the ten day period, 
groups and individuals joined us who were as diverse as local historical societies, military 
veterans, church members and primary school children, as well as a broad range of people 
from Folkestone and beyond. Some took part for the whole duration and others participated 
when they could. Numbers ebbed and flowed, but generally ranged from between seven to 
15 at any given time. Our formal, structured activities included updating plans of gravestone 
and memorial positions across the six churchyard zones, and capturing a basic written (e.g. 
gravestone inscription, material, sculpture/symbols, damage etc.) and photographic record. 
Towards the end of the second day, however, it was apparent that progress was slow. This 
was for a range of reasons including the time needed to set up each day, clear litter, and train 
new people. The complexity of the heritage itself was also a key factor; many gravestones 
were poorly preserved and difficult to decipher. The rate of deterioration and change also 
became clear; reference to earlier surveys indicated that many stones had been moved, 
removed or crumbled away in recent years. Our experience of battling this inexorable decline 
and loss, combined with anxiety about completing our target to record the whole churchyard, 
seemed to create a particularly difficult dynamic. For whatever reason there was a discernible 
apprehension amongst some participants. In essence, this stemmed from a growing sense of 
unease and confusion over the project’s expectations — and of those taking part — which we 
all shared. This changed one afternoon when we paused long enough to ask ‘What are our 
priorities here?’ It became apparent that we had not been approaching the project in the most 
effective way, missing the point in terms of participant and wider community engagement and 
enjoyment, but also in terms of our central purposes, and potential of the project. 


Firstly, setting the distinct — and on reflection, unrealistic — targets, had placed unreasonable 
expectations on ourselves and the participants. The project began as task-focused, centred on 
achieving a distinct end-goal, rather than being about the process and experience of taking 
part. Such tensions surrounding ‘obtainable goals’ in community archaeology projects have 
been recognized elsewhere (Simpson 2009); there are underlying issues here relating to the 
strictures of funding and time that often characterize such heritage initiatives. Secondly, we 
erroneously assumed that people joined us to learn how to survey gravestones/memorials; 
we had not been explicit enough in asking what they wanted to do, were comfortable doing, 
and were hoping to gain from the experience. Thirdly, whilst engaging some members of 
the community (including those new to heritage projects) we quickly came to realize that 
others were being alienated. In response it seemed important to rethink the whole nature of 
participation; the boundaries between those inside and outside the project were much more 
porous than previously considered. 


What emerged was that our sole focus on the formal participants, and the survey, had 
distracted us from the many others who have taken ownership over the site: the church-goers 
and wardens; the rough sleepers we would meet in the morning; the teenagers who congregate 
to socialize; the parents taking their children to school; those who ‘pop in’ to read, eat or even 
nap; and the passers-by and dog-walkers for whom the site is a staple within their daily routine. 
We had imposed ourselves on the place without really understanding how it functioned or 
how it was used. For some, our sudden presence was a source of resistance, perhaps stemming 
from a sense of temporary displacement — an unfortunate mirroring of some of the wider 
dynamics within the town. From others, however, we found attention and engagement that 
we had not anticipated. The importance of the site to these, and all the people who visited it, 
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became one central question. As we relaxed and became less task orientated, less instrumental 
in our approach, we began to notice the many ways in which people were responding to being 
in the churchyard. 


As we will discuss, reflecting on our aims and approaches early on, and responding to them, 
dramatically changed the direction and dynamic of the project. It became positive and 
inclusive, encouraged interaction with the wider churchyard communities, broke down social 
barriers, opened up dialogue, and enabled us and others to see this historic place — and its 
value — in new ways. 


Doing things differently 


Our activities 


Over the following days, the project developed more organically. For those who actively took 
part, we aimed to respond to individual interests and rhythms, rather than imposing set 
activities. Initially we had reacted to ‘What would you like me to do?’ by taking the participant 
to a section of the churchyard and showing them how to record; we now let them direct us, 
asking ‘What do you want to do?’ making it clear that we had no agenda beyond encouraging 
people to join us in whatever way — and for whatever length of time — they wished. Importantly, 
we did not attempt to impose any rigid daily structure and no minimum participatory 
commitment was set; some people even joined us from the office in their lunch breaks. This 
fluidity allowed the project to mirror the natural daily rhythm — the ebb and flow — of activity 


Figure 17.3 Participant Simon recording gravestones (Photograph by Eleanor Williams. Copyright reserved) 
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Figure 17.4 Artwork created during the project by Folkestone 
resident Steve McCarthy. (Photograph by Eleanor Williams. 
Copyright reserved) 


in the churchyard. The project then became about ‘making a start on the graveyard recording’; 
the overall dynamic became relaxed and people set their own, individual goals (Figure 17.3). 
There was a particularly memorable moment when we finally completed mapping a complex 
zone of the cemetery. Although one visitor commented ‘Why don’t you just use a GPS? It would 
be much quicker’, speed and ‘getting the job done’ were not the point; we worked together, 
taught each other skills, and there was a collective feeling of accomplishment. 


It was interesting how creative responses developed out of this approach. Hearing about the 
project through word of mouth, an artist joined us to sketch gravestones. Our daybook, in 
which people reflected on their experiences, included artistic interpretations of the place and 
our activities. Local resident Steve joined us most days, not to survey graves, but to pursue his 
hobbies: local history, photography, and painting. He drew our surroundings and activities, 
commenting that sketching allows him to not simply capture a specific moment, but also the 
place over time, and its mood (Figure 17.4). Importantly, for Steve and others, this was just as 
much about experiencing the place he was in and spending time with people, as it was about 
the activities themselves. 


We observed that the project was valuable to people in various ways. Whilst at the beginning 
most found their own space, often working alone, this pattern changed to become more 
collaborative. One of our participants began the project mostly in isolation, photographing 
gravestones; it was the activity with which he was most comfortable. His confidence however 
grew; by the end, he was taking on a whole range of responsibilities and happily supporting 
others onhow to record. One local resident who did prefer to survey independently, commented 
Tve been feeling so blue lately, you can really lose yourself in this’. For some the project 
therefore offered an opportunity where they ‘made friends’, ‘had a laugh’ (as two comments 
recorded), and could socialize with a new — albeit temporary — community. For others, it was 
a chance to step out of a busy social context and become immersed in a particular task within 
avery different, yet familiar and safe, setting. 
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These aspects of the project appeared congruous with the nature of the churchyard; it is a 
space apart, clearly delineated from the busy urban environment surrounding it through its 
combination ofheritage and green spaces, yet also open, permeable, and familiar. It was precisely 
these qualities that, despite some of its more ‘risky’ aspects, seemed to make the churchyard 
somewhere that people wanted to inhabit. For those keen to engage in a community heritage 
project but perhaps facing barriers (e.g. social anxiety, a lack of confidence in participating, 
accessibility issues, or time constraints) it offered the ideal setting; people felt that they could 
come and go on their own terms. We also argue that it is precisely this relative simplicity and 
flexibility that helped to encourage involvement from a broader range of people, allowing 
individual expressions and interests to evolve. Motivated by our common fascination with the 
site, and unprompted, certain community members started to bring along pieces of historical 
research that they had undertaken in tandem with the project; a ‘sense of pride’ for their 
unique local heritage — at times newly found — was arguably detectable amongst certain 
individuals. Fundamentally, our main role was in being a presence, and people felt able to 
respond to that in a number of different ways. 


Our presence 


A further observation was that, at the outset, our presence was having an altering effect on the 
wider community’s use of the space. A project of this kind had never been conducted within 
this churchyard before, and whilst some people were clearly intrigued, others were suspicious. 
Perhaps some saw us as representative of authority or the civic world beyond the boundaries of 
the churchyard. Certainly we became aware of the sensitivities and convergences between the 
delineation of boundaries and authority, as discussed by Massey and Jess (1995). On our first 
day we positioned banners at the main entrances to the churchyard, and handed out flyers. 
Our intention was to simply raise awareness of the project, hoping that people would stop 
to talk, share their own experiences and possibly take part. We noticed that on the contrary, 
many avoided us. One individual, assuming that we were in some way related to the council 
and there to monitor behaviour, verbally challenged us. We had demarcated the churchyard 
as an official — and in some respects specialist — university project space, whereas for many 
it was theirs, a part of their everyday rhythms and routines. We had transposed a particular 
model of community heritage project onto the churchyard, treating it as a heritage ‘site’, one 
that was effectively ‘ours’ for the duration. 


With some community excavation projects, a temporary delineation is created where people 
enter a specialist zone and adhere to defined roles and codes of conduct; this graveyard was 
not amenable to such a structure. Once aware of this, we endeavoured not to occupy the space, 
but rather to cohabit it, whilst observing and trying to understand, how the churchyard was 
used. We stopped unwanted flyering, removed the signage, and widened our attention. We 
met and talked with the different churchyard communities, as well as working with our own 
participants. This possibly altered the way in which we were seen. People in turn started to 
approach us, and a number of interested individuals stopped to participate on an ad hoc basis. 
By acting as a focus of attraction, the project created opportunities that brought together 
a diverse mix of people of different ages, backgrounds, and walks of life. We should not 
underestimate the value that people place on social connection and friendship networks that 
can arise from such projects (Power and Smyth 2016), but also how the coming together of 
individuals, including of different generations (Brady and Dolan 2009; Power and Smyth 2016), 
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can have positive impacts. In some ways this churchyard can be seen as a microcosm of some of 
Folkestone’s wider social tensions and divisions. For example, various people voiced opinions 
about the ‘disrespectful kids’ who use the site, but the interactions that developed over the 
project arguably helped to break down some of these barriers. Common ground existed in 
the mutual use of, and interest in, the site; this provided a platform to connect and to start 
conversations, including between particular groups of teenagers in the churchyard and some 
of the older community members. Heritage in this respect can provide an effective medium 
in which to bring communities together, potentially even contributing to greater levels of 
tolerance (EH 2014; HE 2017). 


Seeing things differently 


Through the process of actively seeking to break down the barriers inadvertently created at the 
beginning of the project, we instigated important dialogues. In this section, we provide examples 
and consider what these might mean for various groups and individuals who constitute the 
broad churchyard community. Our point here is that the internal and shared perceptions of the 
churchyard that became apparent to us during the project, revealed the depth and complexity of 
people’s feelings about the significance of this site and its value for them. 


On the fourth morning, two men who had been sleeping in the churchyard approached us. We 
introduced the project and in turn they shared their own understanding of the history of the site. 
One discussed a particularly emotive story on one of the gravestones — the drowning of a sailor 
— and asked ‘What is the oldest grave here?’ Interestingly, this was by far the most common 
question over the ten days; the site’s antiquity, and the timespan of use by previous generations 
and individuals associated with the place, appeared at the forefront of many people’s minds. On 
another day, one of our team went to investigate a commotion; a small group of rough sleepers 
who would meet at the town cross, had thrown out some teenagers. Asked what had transpired, 
one of the women replied ‘We don’t mind them coming here to smoke, but they shouldn’t swear, 
it’s a sacred, a special place’. Our initial assumptions surrounding why certain groups were 
using the place were challenged; instead of judgements about misuse and antisocial behaviour, 
we found that issues of ownership, concern, protection, connection and deep respect, were 
in evidence among the various churchyard communities. That is not to deny the community 
tensions which existed between different groups, but rather to reflect that these were more 
complex than originally assumed, and deserving of careful listening and observation. 


Irrespective of people’s age, background, or walk of life, common concerns were detectable 
in the responses to the place. On two days, children from three local primary schools joined 
us. This included St Eanswythe’s Primary School, located adjacent to the churchyard. At 
the beginning, the children were asked to give one key word that came to mind when they 
considered their surroundings: 


‘gigantic church; Jesus; shiny stained glass; churchyard scary; delicate; safe in church; lots 
of history and old; calm; life and death; bodies; holy; spooky and dark.’ 


In small groups they then took part in a range of activities including exploring features of 


the church and churchyard, and finding named individuals and aspects of their life stories on 
gravestones. At the end of the two-hour session, we again asked for one keyword: 
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Figure 17.5 A drawing in response to the churchyard visit by a pupil at St Eanswythe’s Primary School, Folkestone. 
(Drawing by a participant in school open day on July 3rd 2017. Copyright reserved) 


“peace; sacred; special; fragile; historical; careful; incredible; fascinating; delicate 
graveyard; calm; eye-catching; gentle; mouth-watering.’ 


There had been a detectable shift in the way that some viewed the place; no negative words 
were forthcoming. Instead, ideas of delicacy, gentleness, and peace were proffered. During 
the activities certain children from St Eanswythe’s told us that their parents prefer to avoid 
the churchyard, and their own perceptions were of dark, unfriendly and even dangerous 
places. One child described it as being full of ‘creepy dead people’ and did not want to go 
near the gravestones. Attitudes noticeable shifted during the session and everyone actively 
explored the place. On the following days, some of the children brought their parents to 
meet us. Perspectives seemed to alter within a short period of time, arguably suggesting that 
feelings about one’s locality, heritage, or landscape, can be challenged and reshaped, even by 
small-scale work such as ours. Figure 17.5 epitomizes many of the children’s written/drawn 
responses, Overall they not only evidenced imagination and creativity, a connection with the 
past, and past people, but also a willingness to confront issues surrounding life and death. 
Many also chose to focus on aspects of nature within the churchyard. 


Places such as churchyards have been recognized for their potential to improve health and 
well-being as they offer the ideal combination of heritage and nature, and provide much 
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needed community green spaces in densely-populated areas (HLF 2018). Their significance, 
however, runs deeper. One aspect of this could be considered in terms of the place of the 
churchyard within its parish. As Rumsey (2017) suggests, the idea of the parish is deeply 
rooted and persistent, and although often invisible, its boundaries can still be felt. Whereas 
historic parish boundaries are now often unrecognized, their role as ‘a fundamental agent 
of local welfare’ (Rumsey 2017: 123) persists. The churchyard as a more visibly ‘enclosed’ and 
recognizable place, central to the parish, may maintain and concentrate some of these qualities; 
somewhere that people identify with as having special significance, a place of gathering and 
belonging, of the ‘sacred’, and an enduring locus of community identity. These places also have 
a particular symbolic and tangible power in that they contain the past, quite literally, within 
their boundaries; the dead share the space of the living, and through their memorialization 
offer an on-going and concrete connection to the past. As Power and Smyth (2016: 163-164) 
note, anxiety about the present can lead to an interest in one’s heritage, where looking into 
the past can contribute to feelings of security and stability. 


Reflections and conclusion 


‘Churchyards can be liminal places, peaceful and serene; places in which to wander or sit 
and think, and perhaps muse upon one’s own mortality among the monuments to past 
lives’ (Elders 2011: 29). 


Over the course of the project, our goals were redirected; the individuals and communities 
we sought to engage joined us but with their own particular agendas and goals, which we 
absorbed and learned from. Our carefully planned activities evolved into opportunities for 
people to express their own interests, views and understanding of the site; this fostered a 
positive, inclusive and supportive environment. Early on we decided that what mattered 
was simply to be a presence, but also to observe and receive the many ways in which people 
found meaning here. At a basic level we offered a platform for dialogue. Through immersing 
ourselves in the site we came to understand that far from being overlooked, the churchyard 
was a place of constant activity. Although not expressed in a conventional way, much of 
this was about responding to the unique identity, history and meanings that this, like many 
other such places, contain. ‘The People Before Us’ showed us that small-scale projects like 
this could work at a deep level; they can address the association between people’s well-being 
and the landscape as part of an understanding of our need for a sense of place and time, 
belonging, and security. 


This chapter has aimed to show how such sites are therefore important to recognize, 
protect, and work with. For one reason, they can be integral, often in small personal ways, 
to individual well-being. Change can be emotionally and socially destabilizing, but the 
nature of such places — their permanency, and visible antiquity — can offer familiarity and 
stability amidst a rapidly shifting landscape. This is particularly relevant for a complex town 
such as Folkestone, where its physical landscape and identity continue to be reinvented, 
giving rise to profound uncertainty. These issues are possibly being expressed through the 
antisocial behaviour evident at the site, which is also having a negative effect on well-being 
by impacting upon some people’s experience and enjoyment of the place. A sense of ‘non- 
identity’ can be linked to crime (Snell 2003: 99) or a lack of a sense of place can result in 
environmental degradation (Reilly et al. 2018). In addressing issues of well-being within a 
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community, such places — these microcosms of wider social dynamics — are thus fundamental 
to acknowledge and work with. This should not be by imposition and occupation, but rather 
through immersion and cohabitation. 


Projects working in these places need, if possible, to reflect these complexities. As others have 
already highlighted (e.g. HLF 2015; Simpson 2009), sustainability is important, as is finding 
practical ways to embed access to heritage within people’s known landscapes. This inevitably 
raises questions about the short term nature of small-scale projects. Within the first days 
of ‘The People Before Us,’ individuals were already anticipating the end of the project and 
asking ‘When will you be back?’ The challenge is to work towards projects that are less short- 
term, more open and flexible, and situated in sites, practices, and places that are integral, 
and responsive, to their local environment, not simply created as a by-project of social or 
economic strategies that come and go. The question is how to evolve a practice which is 
compatible with the way that many community heritage projects — situated within current 
funding and resourcing models — must be set up, with rigidly defined budgets, timescales, 
objectives, and targets. 


Lastly, we want to recognize that places such as the churchyard of St Mary and St Eanswythe 
can act in a profound way; they are everyday, but also extraordinary. They are redolent with the 
residual signs of the past; they speak of past lives, past experience, and for some, they exude a 
sense of immanence. They bring together the present, the recent and distant past; hundreds of 
years of named people visibly marked around you with dates, stories, and individual histories. In 
this respect, they stand as a witness to a collective, cultural recognition of the past and in that 
sense, can also seem to validate ourselves. Perhaps there is something comforting and reassuring 
about being able to place yourself on this timeline; you are a part of a long chain of events, and 
the knowledge that it is still going to be there in the future, a constant in the landscape. 
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Chapter 18 


Landscapes of mental health: The archaeology of St 
Wulstan’s Local Nature Reserve, Malvern, England 


Andrew Hoaen, Bob Ruffle, and Helen Loney 


Abstract 


The St Wulstan’s Local Nature Reserve was developed in 1997, on the site of a former military hospital built for US 
military casualties of the Second World War D-Day landings and subsequent actions. After the war, the hospital was 
absorbed by the NHS, closing in 1986, with subsequent site redevelopment including the nature reserve. The planting 
of the reserve partly aimed to preserve something of the hospital’s heritage, through the use of trees and shrubs from 
the former hospital grounds. This paper presents part of a four year research project at the University of Worcester, 
investigating the archaeology of nature reserves and landscapes in Worcestershire and the elsewhere in the UK. 
The paper explores the ways in which the environment has been used to enhance and improve mental well-being. It 
then describes the history of both the original St Wulstan’s Hospital and the more recent nature reserve, going on to 
describe the present research project and present interim results from its first year. The discussion explores the ways 
in which the St Wulstan’s Local Nature Reserve may be considered a healing environment, and how such studies can 
assist with the understanding of post-war environmental changes. 


Keywords: Contemporary archaeology; Hospital sites; Mental health; St Wulstan’s; Trees 


Introduction 


This study forms part of a wider investigation into the archaeology of nature reserves and 
landscapes within Worcestershire and elsewhere in the UK (Hoaen in press a; b). The former 
hospital site at St Wulstan’s was part of a series of five US military hospitals built during the 
Second World War (WWII) in Malvern Wells, Worcestershire to receive causalities from the 
D-Day landings in Normandy from June 1944. After the war it was taken over by the NHS and 
used first as a tuberculosis (TB) hospital and then as a psychiatric hospital before closing in 
1986. The site was redeveloped for housing, and the hospital buildings were subsequently 
demolished in 1994-1996 with the eastern half of the site declared a Local Nature Reserve in 
1997 (Figure 18.1). Part of the reasoning behind the declaration was to maintain the planting of 
specimen trees and shrubs from the grounds and thereby maintain the heritage of the hospital. 


The research was developed and conducted following the Archaeology of the West Midlands: A 
Framework for Research (Watt 2011). Our focus has been on understanding and enhancing our 
archaeological knowledge of the following themes identified by Belford: Capitalism, Globalization, 
and Consumption (2011: 229), as well as sub-themes of Conflict, Death and Disease, and the Home 
(2011: 237-238), Hickman has noted a gap in our knowledge around the landscapes of mental 
health after the 1930s (2013), At the time of writing, the project has just completed its first year 
and it is intended to run for a further three years, forming part of the archaeological and heritage 
training provided for first year archaeology students at the University of Worcester. 
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Figure 18.1 St Wulstan’s Local Nature Reserve in 2009 showing boundaries of the former hospital and new buildings. 
(Based on Digimap 2018a, used under license) 


Environment, and what we might call the ‘environmental sensorium’, has long been considered 
an important part of medical practice, although the weight given to this factor has varied 
through time (Hickman 2013). The concept of gardening and other outdoor and physical work 
as a helpful practice for the traumatized, can be seen in Voltaire’s satire Candide (Voltaire 
1759) and was also pioneered in America by physicians such as Benjamin Rush in the late 
eighteenth century (Plankinton 1973). Since the 1990s it has been recognized that work such as 
gardening together with structured outdoor activities has a role to play intherapeutic practice, 
and contributes to the mental well-being of the general public (c.f. Bragg et al. 2015; Bragg 
and Atkins 2016; Sempik and Aldridge 2006). On a personal note, one of the authors (Hoaen) 
discovered in 2012 that he had been suffering from a long-standing complex post-traumatic 
stress disorder. One of the therapeutic outcomes of the recovery process was the suggestion 
to return to writing and delivering conference papers, but also to work out of doors in natural 
surroundings, Consequently, all of his subsequent research has been into the archaeology of 
contemporary environments, particularly nature reserves and ancient woodlands. He finds 
these environments much less stressful to work in than other archaeological contexts, and 
overall better for his mental well-being whilst conducting fieldwork. 


Approaches for the environmental analysis of contemporary archaeological landscapes 


The hospital grounds at St Wulstan’s present a challenge to archaeological practice with 
regard to how and what to record in order to capture the environment both as it exists today 
and in the recent past. We are investigating a number of interlinked questions: how has the 
environment of the hospital changed through time; did the gardens play a therapeutic role 
in the life of the hospital, either overtly or subconsciously; to what extent can we consider 
the other organisms at the site to have possessed agency; what can we determine about the 
environmental sensorium of the location. 
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Whilst environmental historians (e.g. Crumley 1994) are quite used to investigating recent 
landscape change, the analysis of recent and contemporary landscapes from the perspective 
of environmental archaeology is relatively new (Richer and Geary 2017). The concept that 
environment might have a determining role in human society and on the individual, is one 
that has been overlooked within archaeology in recent years. Environment, we will argue, 
has a critical role to play in understanding people’s sensory world, both in the past and in 
the present. As Ingold (2000: 47) has said, environment is central in hunter gatherer societies 
to individuals’ understanding of themselves: ‘In their account there are not two worlds of 
nature and society but just one...... We would agree with Ingold that if we are to understand 
the environment, we need to move away from these binary divisions between mind and body, 
and culture and nature. 


To do this we will structure our investigation of the environment around the concepts of use 
and delight as outlined by Smout in Nature contested (Smout 2000: 7) and which ultimately derive 
from Horace and Georgian poetry (sensu Hardie 2001). The fields of ecocriticism (Garrard 2004) 
and the environmental humanities (Bate 1991) draw on literary and philosophical approaches 
to investigate concepts such as the ‘pastoral’ and the ‘wild’, both rather undertheorized in 
archaeology. 


Archaeologies of the senses have been a developing area within archaeology for some time 
(Tilley 1994; MacGregor 1999), and a sensory approach appears suited to interpreting the 
archaeology of former hospitals and the subsequent nature reserve at St Wulstan’s. In order 
to document the sense of ‘delight’ and the sensual world at specific sites, it is important to 
be able to understand the plantings and the buildings that constitute and constituted the 
environmental sensorium. Delight is both abstract and yet concrete; we know when we are 
delighted, but what constitutes delight is very much an individual experience. As a qualitative 
variable of experience it is a difficult concept to pursue archaeologically. 


Two useful theoretical approaches to delight are the concepts of affordances as suggested by 
Gibson and subsequently developed by Ingold (2011), and that of charisma (Lorimer 2015). 
Here we might consider what role the gardens had in creating a pleasant experience for the 
staff, patients, and visitors to the site, and what this may have contributed to their well-being. 
The idea of charisma was first developed by the biologist Uexkiill, who considered the qualities 
of organisms that either brought them to the attention of other organisms or led them to being 
ignored. Lorimer has used this to analyse the way in which certain animals (e.g. elephants) 
are charismatic for people and act as a focus around which a whole series of conservation 
measures may be built (2015). In a similar way, certain plants also have charisma and may be 
deliberately selected for their affordances as well as their charisma. Apple trees, for example, 
provide flowers in the spring and apples in the autumn so have a dual purpose when seen 
in this way. Some trees such as conifers are charismatic because of their sensory qualities at 
different seasons of the year. Lorimer points out that the vast majority of life forms are not 
ecologically charismatic and consequently are rarely considered when planning gardens. To be 
selected, a plant has to be both noted and notable. Lorimer also observes that organisms have 
an aesthetic charisma that will be culturally contingent. Insects, for example, provoke both 
loathing and likeability (Hillman 1988). By combining these concepts of affordances, charisma, 
and delight, we may also begin to detect where plants and animals have developed agency 
within human decision-making. The concept of the environment having agency is a relatively 
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new one (Bennett 2009), but an examination of the St Wulstan’s Local Nature Reserve and 
hospital site suggests that some elements within that environment have their own agency and 
are capable of influencing human decisions. 


The roles of the environment and the senses appear to have been recognized relatively early 
in recuperation. For example, Hickman quotes Florence Nightingale on the beneficial effects of 
a view from a window or a vase of flowers (2013: 206). The role of the environment in therapy, 
and in particular the use of gardens and horticultural work, appears to have declined after the 
1930s (Sempik and Aldridge 2006) and was noted by Monty Don on Gardener’s World on the BBC 
(SweetTree Farming for All 2015). This has been attributed to a lack of funds and labour after 
both the Great Depression and WWII, coupled with a new medical focus on interior spaces and 
drug-based therapies. 


History of St Wulstan’s Hospital and Local Nature Reserve 


The site at St Wulstan’s was originally known as the Long Meadow and was recorded by the Land 
Utilization Survey of Britain as poor-quality grazing land in the 1930s (Stamp 1937). Analysis 
of Ordnance Survey mapping, post 1945 aerial photographs, and building plans enables us to 
reconstruct developments at the site with a reasonable degree of accuracy. To these we can add 
information derived from oral history and documentary archives (Unaccessioned materials 
deposited in Worcester City Council Archives, 2009). Unfortunately, the documentary archive 
from the St Wulstan’s history archive project has yet to be accessioned. Consequently, 
documents used from that archive will be referred to by name rather than document number. 


Malvern has been regarded as a place of well-being since the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The long-term consequences of that specialization have included the marketing of the area for 
tourism, as people sought peace and quiet. With the start of WWII, Malvern and the county 
of Worcestershire became an important location for a variety of government and military 
institutions, both technological and respite in nature. When America joined the conflict in 
1942, a series of five hospitals was established in the vicinity of Malvern. One of these, the 
site at Brickbarns (St. Wulstan’s) was the home of US 96" General Hospital (Turley and Turley 
2000). Originally planned as a surgical unit, the hospital subsequently became a psychiatric 
hospital for shell shock cases from D-Day June 1944 onwards. 


The original layout of the main buildings was to a standard pattern on all the Malvern sites: 
parallel lines of long, single-storey ward buildings, grouped end to end in pairs of lines, with an 
access path between them. There were two such pairs of lines in the eastern half of the site, in 
the area that is now the Nature Reserve. The other buildings, including staff accommodation, 
were in the western half. The hospital incorporated the mature trees and most of the hedging 
from the pre-existing agricultural landscape (Figure 18.2), which meant in some cases that 
wards were sited between these trees. 


The military hospital closed in 1945, and after a short period of use as a refugee camp for 
displaced persons, the site was given to the NHS and developed as a TB hospital that opened 
in 1950. It was during this phase that thought was given to refurbishing the buildings and 
developing the gardens. The Malvern Gazette notes that ‘Outside the blank dreary wastes of land 
are blossoming into gardens, avenues of silver birches, poplars and flowering trees’ (1950). 
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e Tree from pre hospital landscape 


=== Pre hospital hedge lines 


Figure 18.2 St Wulstan’s hospital site at 1955, with pre-hospital landscape trees and hedgerows shown. 
(Based on Digimap 2018b, used under license) 


With the discovery of a cure for TB, the hospital was closed in 1960. By this point however, the 
investment of the staff and health board, together with the charitable activities of the local 
community, had produced a valuable asset with its well laid out grounds. The health authority 
therefore looked for alternative uses for the site. 


It was decided to reopen the site as a psychiatric hospital, specializing in the rehabilitation 
and return to the community of long stay patients from across the West Midlands, under 
the medical superintendent Dr Roger Morgan. Dr Morgan adapted the hospital to use a 
form of industrial therapy in order to help people move from long term hospital living to 
the community. Industrial therapy was a development of the post-war period, that aimed to 
train patients in a variety of tasks within their region (Long 2013; Morgan 1970). Records from 
this period include several accounts by the medical superintendents of the ways in which this 
therapy was used at the site (e.g. Morgan, Cushing and Manton 1965). As this type of therapy 
became popular and the site attracted both national and international interest, a visiting 
American psychiatrist, T. Query, provided a further useful account (1968). 


Most work took place indoors in approximations of the type of industrial metal working 
workshops that could be found throughout the West Midlands at that time. The ‘business’ 
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proved successful; patients were paid, and through work, were found jobs and homes both in 
the Malvern area and further afield. Gardening and other outdoor work was seen as secondary, 
and used for male patients who were considered unsuitable for the workshops. Women were 
trained in secretarial, cooking and cleaning work. 


The hospital remained open until 1986, during which time the western half was redeveloped 
extensively (Figure 18.3), Gardens and ornamental plantings were laid out along with allotments 
and orchards, Subdivisions using ornamental hedges were created along with tree lined avenues. 
An oblique photo taken in 1992, shows the hospital grounds a few years after abandonment (Figure 
18.4). Woodland regeneration can be seen in various places, but the main tree and shrub plantings 
amongst the wards and around the administrative buildings can be clearly seen. It is noticeable that 
hedges have been used to screen the living accommodation of the staff from the site. 


The site was used for various purposes after closure, but eventually, in the early 1990s, plans 
were brought forward by Bovis to redevelop the old staff quarters in the Crescent and to build 
new houses on the remainder of the site. A successful campaign by the council and local 
residents led to the site being split; the western half would be used for housing, whilst the 
eastern half would be cleared and landscaped to form a nature reserve (Figure 18.1). 


University of Worcester research project methodology 


The project was divided into two parts. The first part consisted of documentary research at 
the Worcestershire archives in ‘The Hive’, together with online sources such as Digimap and 
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Figure 18.3 St Wulstan’s hospital site in 1971 showing main areas of 1960s planting including orchards and hedges. 
(Based on Digimap 2018c, used under license) 
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Figure 18.4 Aerial photograph showing the site after closure in 1992. (Courtesy of the Historic England Archive MNR SU 
7481/7. Crown copyright reserved) 


Google Earth. The second part comprised fieldwork conducted by first year students for the 
University of Worcester Archaeology and Heritage degree program, as part of their fieldwork 
requirement. We conducted geophysical survey of an earlier monument at the site, off set 
survey of parts of the hospital gardens, and a pick-up survey of pottery disturbed by pond 
digging. This section will focus on the documentary research, the tree survey (Handley and 
Rotherham 2013), the finds and a well-being survey. 


The well-being survey consisted of an anonymized, self-administered questionnaire, sent out on 
12 March 2018 (Denscombe 2017; Oppenheim 1992), The questions were based on established well- 
being and mental health self-assessments such as those on the Good Medicine website (Hawkins 
2018). Participants were asked to provide basic personal information, including frequency 
of visits to the Nature Reserve. Participants were then asked to provide ranked responses to 
questions about their knowledge of the site, and their emotional engagement with their visits. 
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University of Worcester research project results 


Maps plans and documents 


The results of the St Wulstan’s history archive project are held by Worcestershire County 
Council (Ward 2009), Whilst these are invaluable social records of the site, they are missing 
the official records of the hospital including the daybook, the location of which is not 
currently known. Few of the records in the archive deal directly with the hospital gardens and 
grounds. Where they do, they contain interesting insights into the work of the hospital but 
shed little light on the species that were planted. There are, however, documents that enable 
us to understand how the staff and residents felt about the hospital and its gardens, and to 
understand the role they played in softening the utilitarian aspects of the buildings. 


The temporary nature of the original US army hospital suggests that the grounds were 
managed largely by mowing, with little thought as to how they might be improved as the 
setting for a hospital. An aerial photograph (US/31GR/LOC20 frame 9) from 1945 suggests that 
sport and recreation were important elements of the use of the ground; a baseball diamond 
can be clearly seen, along with an oval running track. Oral history recounts that local boys 
were not allowed to play baseball but had to make do with softball. 


The first major attempts at improving the grounds are recorded in the Malvern Gazette (1950), 
during preparation for the conversion to a TB hospital. Evidence for the planting of cherries, 
birch and poplars can be seen in an aerial photograph dating to between 1945 and 1969 A series 
of young trees and shrubs can be seen, along with surviving mature trees and hedgerows of the 
pre-existing landscape. The plantings are concentrated away from the wards and instead are 
focussed around the entrance and administrative buildings. 


An aerial photograph taken in 1969 (Williams pers. comm.) shows that an area of woodland has 
developed in the southeast corner of the site by that time. At the present day, this part of the 
site is considered to be dangerous due to the earlier dumping of hazardous waste, which may 
be why woodland was allowed to grow up here. Elsewhere, orchards have replaced housing in 
the west of the site and planting has continued around the site. It is noticeable that trees and 
shrubs were planted between the ward blocks, and that the ends of ward blocks have flower 
beds. Also, by 1969, formal flower beds are present, with formal hedges and lawns completing 
the gardens. It appears that hedges and blocks of woodland were used to screen the living 
accommodation of the staff from the patients (Figure 18.3). 


The grounds were also used for fetes and festivals, not only by the staff and patients, but also 
by the local community. As the site was not enclosed, patients were able to leave and members 
of the public were welcome to use the facilities, As well as the gardens, the hospital also had a 
cricket pitch and tennis courts, and later, football pitches. After 1969, the main change to the 
grounds is the addition of conifers to the administrative areas around the ‘flagpole’, and along 
major walkways. 


From the documentary records, we can see that the gardens and the general setting of the 
hospital played an important but possibly subconscious role in the life of the patients, staff and 
local residents. The superintendent Dr Morgan makes it clear in his writings that gardening 
was mostly carried out by professional staff, and that only suitable patients were employed in 
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Figure 18.5 Plan of the 2018 tree survey on the 2009 Digimap aerial photo. 
(Based on Digimap 2018d, used under license) 


this activity. Nonetheless, according to Query, the hospital took a holistic approach based on 
gestalt theory, wherein the patient’s environment, both psycho-social and sensual, is crucial 
to their recovery. The pleasant environment created by the gardens is frequently commented 
on in the hospital’s newsletter. For example, the editor often comments on the gardens with 
statements such as: 


‘I consider myself lucky to work in such a setting of peace and tranquillity’ 
(St. Wulstan’s Newsletter June 1981). 


Similarly, patients write in poems and notes about how the environment is one of peace and 
beauty. For example, in Our surroundings by Anne Forrest, she praises the tranquillity that she 
finds whilst wandering around the grounds. However, the grounds and pleasant surroundings 
of the hospital could occasionally interfere with a patient’s rehabilitation. Query relates that 
one woman was helped to retrain as a secretary so that she could return to work, and she was 
then found a position in a factory. She soon returned to the hospital, commenting: 


‘How can you expect us to give up the green tranquillity of the rehabilitation hospital for 
the hell of a factory’ (Forrest 1967: 53). 


Tree survey 


The initial woodland survey in 2018 was carried out along the northern margins of the site 
(Figure 18.5; Table 18.A). An additional reconnaissance walk-over survey subsequently 
identified the remains of a garden enclosed by a beech hedge next to the ‘Matrons House’, a 
second beech hedge to shield the nurses’ quarters from the workshops, and the remains of the 
pre-1945 hedges (Figure 18.3). The species identified by the survey are mainly conifers, but 
also include decorative trees such as maples and walnuts. 
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Table 18.A Tree species identified by survey undertaken in 2018. 


Tree Species ID Number 

Leyland Cypress SW1-5, SW10, SW12, SW16, SW20, SW22, SW23 
Scots Pine SW6 

Unidentified SW7, SW13, SW15, SW17, 

Lebanon Cedar SW8 

Oak SW9 

Walnut SW11 

Western Red Cedar SW18, SW19, SW21, SW22 

Maple SW14 
Finds 


An area of disturbed ground was field-walked, resulting in the collection of early to mid- 
twentieth century pottery and glass. The marked glass includes a Badoit mineral water bottle 
base, a Pond’s cold cream container, and several fragments of what may be medicine or poison 
bottles. A total of 67 pottery sherds were collected. As might be expected, these comprised 
a mixture of stoneware and earthenwares, with a few pieces of porcelain/bone china. The 
identifiable pieces of porcelain and/or bone china included a likely late nineteenth century 
Limoges fragment, as well as wares from a number of British manufacturers such as T.G. Booth 
of Tunstall. There was also a well-preserved Lovatt & Lovatt ink bottle, and a complete Virol 
bone-marrow paste pot. This sample may predate the main phase of the NHS hospital. It 
possibly dates to the period of the American hospital or earlier. Other finds include an NHS 
plastic tea mug and bowl and a surgical steel implement, all collected by the reserve warden, 
Martin Barnett. 


Well-being survey 


A total of 21 questionnaires were completed and submitted for analysis, and the following 
information summarizes the results. About 57 per cent of respondents were over 65 years of 
age, and 71 per cent were female. The age demographic is a reasonable reflection of the time 
and day of the week in which this survey was conducted. This was mid-day during the working 
week, and so would favour both retirees, approximately 51 per cent, and women of working 
age who maintain a household. There were three respondents between the ages of 18 and 24 
who were students. 


Overall, 50 per cent of participants reported that they visited the site more than once a week, 
with 19 per cent reporting that they visited the site daily. Some 86 per cent of participants 
reported they were here to walk a dog, but when asked what prompted visits more than once a 
week, 67 per cent responded for ‘regular exercise’, 29 per cent suggested an interest in plants 
and animals, 19 per cent bird watching, and 14 per cent ‘to clear their head’. 


Question Ten asked participants to rank their feelings regarding visits to St Wulstan’s on a 


scale from 1 to 5, with 1 ‘Strongly disagree’ and 5 ‘Strongly agree’. The highest score possible 
is 105. The question ‘Do you think your visits help you relax?’ received an agreement score of 
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90 per cent, with ‘Do you think your visits help you to be cheerful?’ receiving an agreement 
score of 74 per cent. The question ‘Do you think your visits help you solve problems?’ scored 
51 per cent. Finally, Question 11 asked participants about their awareness of the history of the 
site as a WWII hospital for service men with shell shock, as a TB hospital and as a psychiatric 
hospital. Responses were incomplete, so the absence of an answer was taken as a ‘No’ response. 
Nonetheless, the bulk of respondents, 81 per cent, were aware of the site’s history as a WWII 
hospital, 72 per cent also knew that it had been a psychiatric hospital, and 62 per cent knew of 
its time as a TB hospital. 


Discussion 


From its early beginnings as a temporary site for casualties from the D-Day landings of June 
1944 to the present day, St Wulstan’s has been subject to constant and rapid change. From 
fields to hospital buildings, back to fields, and then back to fields and houses. If nothing else, 
the site tells us about the frenetic state of human activity in the post-WWII medical landscape. 
It suggests that doing something new is almost as important an activity as the provision of 
care. Gardens and horticulture therapy were not considered significant elements of mental 
health rehabilitation services in the early post-war period. Despite this, the site at St Wulstan’s 
suggests that the quality of one’s surroundings — the environment in which patients and staff 
lived — was also considered significant; it was just no longer the role of patients to provide 
that service. 


Within the hospital site, significant living elements of the historic environment have survived 
despite, or because of, the constantly changing landscape. The most obvious of these are the 
hedges and the trees incorporated in them. Along the central hedge line that runs directly 
through the site, many trees survived the hospital’s construction, despite it being a time of 
war and the hedge apparently being very much in the way. Elsewhere on the site, parkland 
trees also survived this initial phase of construction and became incorporated into the life of 
the hospital. Whilst there may have been many different reasons for this, it could be that the 
aesthetic charisma of isolated trees in a park setting gave certain trees agency that favoured 
their survival. It may also be that as large mature trees, they were simply too much trouble to 
remove, again suggesting the agency of this element of the environment. 


After the conversion to a TB hospital, both the NHS and the local community contributed to 
the creation of attractive landscaped grounds. The environmental setting within the Malverns, 
with the visible presence of the hills and the fresh air, helped create a suitable sensorium for a 
sanatorium treating TB. The wards were redesigned to allow the patients access to fresh air, 
with photographic records showing rows of patients in beds outside the hospital buildings, 
enjoying the view and the air. This idea of an open-air hospital for the treatment of TB can 
dated back to the mid nineteenth century (Hickman 2013). Interestingly the early plantings 
in the TB hospital grounds were based around seasonal deciduous plants. The planting was 
carried out by professional staff, with materials to improve the life of the patients donated by 
the local community (Ward 2009). 


This collaboration between the NHS and the local community appears to have continued with 
its conversion to a psychiatric hospital. It is during this phase, after around 1960, that many 
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of the trees and plantings occurred that give the site its unique character. These gardens, as 
we have discussed above, were not considered a primary part of therapy at the site. They were 
the creation of the management of the hospital, working with mainly professional gardeners 
and a small number of patients. However, the gardens, trees and shrubs all connected with the 
inhabitants, and it is clear from the documents that the environment they created contributed 
to the overall well-being of the people at the site. By inviting the community into the site for 
fetes, sports and recreation, Dr Morgan created a facility that was not only for the benefit 
of his patients, but was also greatly admired and respected in the local area. Consequently, 
despite changing patterns in the health service and the costs associated with maintaining the 
buildings, the hospital was able to survive repeated plans to close it. 


When closure did finally occur, the site held a great deal of importance for the local community. 
The trees and the ‘natural’ feel of the gardens encouraged a campaign to save all or most of 
the site as a nature reserve. This campaign was very successful; the developers constructed 
houses on one half of the site, but also paid for the demolition of the hospital buildings and 
landscaping of the other half. 


Conclusion 


Asan environment for healing, St Wulstan’s appears ideal. There was a long history of care and 
therapy in the Malvern community into which the hospital was inserted. The location is one 
in which there is an abundance of space, quiet, and fresh air, with excellent views towards the 
Malvern Hills. Whether these factors contributed to the initial selection of the site, or whether 
there were more prosaic factors such as the cost of the land, proximity to railway stations and 
distance from hostile forces, we cannot know. Once the site became established as a place of 
healing, these and other factors had a role to play as contingent elements in the choices made 
around the changes of use of the site. 


St. Wulstan’s is now a mature nature reserve, but the remains of the hospital plantings are still 
present; together with the earlier field systems, they still structure the layout of the site. Long 
Meadow is still a meadow. The Matron’s Residence is now a buried concrete pad, but the beech 
hedge of her garden is still present in the landscape. Our small survey suggests that aside from 
the utilitarian need to ‘walk the dog’, users of the nature reserve find it a place helpful for 
peace and reflection. They also are very aware of its history as a hospital. We would argue that 
in part, this is due to its aesthetic charisma, firstly as a well-appointed hospital garden and 
secondly because of the way in which the design of the nature reserve has preserved elements 
of the former hospital. In this short paper it has not been possible to fully explore the history 
of this important post-war hospital. Instead, we have attempted to show that an understanding 
of the environmental settings of such places can contribute to our overall interpretation of 
change in the post-war period. 
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Chapter 19 


Archaeology and mental health: 
War memorials survey in Ceredigion 


William Rathouse 


Abstract 


Inspired by projects including Operation Nightingale and The Past in Mind project, Mind Aberystwyth has been of- 
fering its members the opportunity to participate in archaeological digs since 2014. In 2016 they began planning a 
service- user led project to survey war memorials in Ceredigion. The purpose of the project was twofold: the memori- 
als were photographed and their details recorded, so that their condition would be on record and, should any of them 
be damaged or destroyed, they could be reconstructed. It was also intended that participation would benefit mental 
health service users by enhancing self-confidence, promoting well-being, and supporting recovery. This chapter de- 
tails the conduct of the project from planning through field research and onwards to data recording and presenta- 
tion. It also examines data indicating the effectiveness of the project in achieving its mental health outcomes. 


Keywords: Archaeology; Ceredigion; Mental health; Mind; War memorials 


Introduction 


This chapter reports on a project that the author designed and undertook with members of Mind 
Aberystwyth, focusing on War Memorials in Ceredigion. Following on from Mind Herefordshire’s 
Past in Mind (Past In Mind 2014; Lack 2014) and the Ministry of Defence’s Defence Archaeology 
Group (DAG) Operation Nightingale (DAG 2018; MOD and DIO 2019), this project was intended to 
create records of the monuments and to support the mental well-being of the participants. 


From an early stage in the organization’s history, Mind Aberystwyth has run group activities. 
Art and craft activities have long played a significant role, and a woodland ecotherapy group 
has been run since around 2010. Attendees can try their hand at woodland management work 
and greenwood crafts, or simply enjoy being out of doors in a wooded setting. In 2013, after 
reading about the Past in Mind project (Lack 2014), Fiona Aldred (then Chief Executive of Mind 
Aberystwyth) suggested that members might be provided with an experience of archaeological 
fieldwork as an activity to support their mental health. Thus in 2014 and 2015 the author 
involved service users from Mind Aberystwyth in digs at the Cistercian sites of Llanllyr and 
Strata Florida. These were run by Dyfed Archaeology and the University of Wales Trinity Saint 
David (Mind Aberystwyth 2015). The feedback from participants in all these projects was very 
positive and led on to the Archaeology for Mental Health War Memorials Survey. 


Aims 


The Archaeology for Mental Health War Memorials Survey addressed two areas: archaeology 
and mental health. The archaeological aims of the project were to: 
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1. Produce photographs and detailed records of war memorials in and around Ceredigion, 
so that in the event of serious damage, they could be repaired or replaced. 

2. Provide data for online databases including War Memorials Online (2018) and the 
Imperial War Museum (IWM) War Memorials Register (2018). 

3. Produce a written report to be disseminated to local and national stakeholders. 


The mental health aim can be summed up as: To provide participants with an experience of 
archaeological survey work, and by so-doing to improve their self-esteem, assist with the 
formation of coping strategies and develop skills transferrable to paid employment. 


The Project 


Preparation 


Having established these aims and drawn up an outline plan for the conduct of the project, 
Mind Aberystwyth staff approached the Heritage Lottery Fund (HLF) for a grant under their 
‘First World War: Then and now’ scheme (HLF 2018a). The funding was agreed by November 
2016, and training began on Saturday 28 January 2017, running from 10am to 4pm. It included 
an initial briefing by the author and a presentation from Dr Lester Mason (University of Wales 
Trinity Saint David) on the history of war memorials. The process to monitor well-being 
outcomes was explained, and informed consent sought for data collection. A second training 
day ran on Monday 6 February from 10am to 4pm. Menna Bell from Dyfed Archaeology Trust 
instructed volunteers in how to photograph, measure and record the appearance, condition 
and design of war memorials. Project members also met with a BBC radio journalist, who 
interviewed participants (BBC 2017). 


Survey techniques were practiced on the Aberystwyth Allegory Memorial at Aberystwyth 
Castle and the Aberystwyth War Memorial plaque at St Michael’s Church. A planning session 
was run on Monday 13 February. This followed the example provided by The Past in Mind 
project to involve participants in planning, giving them a greater sense of ownership of 
the programme. A list of known sites recorded by War Memorials Online, the Imperial War 
Museum’s list, and West Wales War Memorial Project (WWWMP 2018) was drawn up, and 
memorials known by participants were added. A tentative schedule for visiting the listed 
memorials was then agreed. Transport hire was available, but in the event, private cars of 
project staff were sufficient. Participants seemed less than enthusiastic about this planning 
element of the project. 


Fieldwork 


On Saturday 18 February the first fieldwork without an external trainer was undertaken 
in Aberystwyth town centre. The Aberystwyth Boat Club’s clubhouse was visited, but it 
transpired that this did not contain a memorial as initially supposed. Other memorials 
visited were: Ardwyn School Memorials at Aberystwyth Library (Figure 19.2); the Hermann 
Ethé memorial; Penparcau Memorial Hall; Penparcau Cross; Llanbadarn Cross; Burma Star 
Window; Plaques to Capt. & Lt. Powell. The second fieldwork day was Wednesday 22 February 
(12:30pm to 3:30pm) and involved visits to Llandysul Memorial Field and St Tysul’s church. 
On Thursday 23 February (1:45pm to 2:30pm) the Aberystwyth University Memorial was 
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surveyed. On Saturday 25 February (1pm to 5pm) there were visits to Goginan (Figure 19.1), 
Ystumtuen, Devil’s Bridge, and Hafod Estate. Ystumtuen Chapel and Hafod Church were locked 
and keyholders not available, so these sites were not surveyed. On Monday 27 February (1pm 
to 5pm) the Allegory Memorial at a new housing development was surveyed, on the site of the 
old Tabernacle Chapel. The day continued with visits to St Michael’s Church at Llandre and 
Rhydypennau Hall in Bow Street, finishing with Capel Y Garn, also in Bow Street. On Saturday 
4 March the weather was sufficiently inclement that field survey work was postponed and 
writing up commenced at the Mind Drop-In Centre. The next session ran on Monday 6 March 
(1pm to 4pm) and involved field survey work at Bow Street’s Noddfa Chapel. Plaques at Talybont 
Memorial Hall were also visited. On Wednesday 15 March (12:30pm to 3:30pm), Llanybydder 
Obelisk (located in Carmathenshire but close to a client’s home) was surveyed. On Monday 
20 March (1pm to 5pm) the plaques at the NatWest Bank and Post Office were recorded, and 
additional information gathered at Penparcau Memorial Hall. On Monday 27 March the author 
visited Bronant Chapel alone in the morning and then, in the afternoon, visits were made at 
Llanfarian Pentre Bont, Llanilar Church, and the memorial at Ysbyty Ystwyth (Figure 19.3). 
Saturday 1 April (1pm to 5pm) saw visits to Llanafan, Pontrhydfendigeid, and Ystrad Meurig. 
In the latter case, participants were unable to enter the church, but examined monuments in 
the churchyard. Monday 3 April involved surveys at Borth and Taliesin. On Wednesday 5 April 
memorials at the University of Wales Trinity Saint David’s Lampeter campus were surveyed. 
The final field research day took place on Monday 10 April (1pm to 5pm) and involved the 
monuments at Penuwch, Llangeitho, Llanddewi Brefi, Ystrad Meurig. 


By the end of the project we were confident in our ability to quickly prepare scale photographs 
and to record inscriptions (Figure 19.4). One task involved the production of scale drawings of a 
surveyed memorial that featured an allegory of peace or victory (Figure 19.5). This was created 
using software intended for controlling lathes for machining metal. Copies of this and other images 
produced were shared with an archaeologist specializing in building recording who forwarded 


Figure 19.1 Team members pose next to the memorial in the village of Goginan, west of Aberystwyth. (Photograph 
by William Rathouse. Copyright reserved) 
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18.02. 204212 028 


Figure 19.2 War memorial plaques re-erected in Aberystwyth library are surveyed. 
(Photograph by William Rathouse. Copyright reserved) 


congratulations to the participant 
who produced them on a highly 
professional job. This praise 
appears to have provided a much 
needed boost to this person’s self- 
esteem and self-confidence. 


There followed nine days of data 
entry between 15 April and 14 
October, during which results 
were uploaded to War Memorials 
Online and the written report 
prepared. A full report on the 
archaeological work of the 
project is available from the Royal 
Commission on the Ancient and 
Historical Monuments of Wales, 
Dyfed Archaeological Trust, The 
National Library of Wales, and can 
be downloaded from the internet 
as online document (Rathouse 
2018). 


Zen N 


Figure 19.3 Staff volunteer and service user measure and prepare scale 
photographs of Ysbyty Ystwyth War Memorial. (Photograph by William 
Rathouse. Copyright reserved) 
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Figure 19.4 Preparing scale photographs and recording inscriptions. 
(Photograph by William Rathouse. Copyright reserved) 


Results 


As arelatively novel concept, data on the effectiveness of archaeological fieldwork in promoting 
good mental health has been limited until recently. However, as other papers in this volume 
demonstrate, this area of research is gaining momentum. Whilst anecdotal evidence cannot be 
taken as proof of a general rule, can be a valuable form of qualitative data indicating possible 
outcomes, 


Monitoring and analysis of mental health outcomes was therefore built into the Archaeology 
for Mental Health War Memorials Survey. Both quantitative and qualitative data were gathered. 
The quantitative data was generated at the start and end of each session by asking participants 
to complete a Warwick-Edinburgh Mental Wellbeing Scale form. This tool presents participants 
with 14 statements about their feelings and asks them to ascribe a number to each describing 
if they have experienced that feeling: (1) none of the time; (2) rarely; (3) some of the time; (4) 
often; or (5) all of the time. The feeling statements were as follows: I’ve been feeling optimistic 
about the future; I’ve been feeling useful; I’ve been feeling relaxed; I’ve been feeling interested 
in other people; I’ve had energy to spare, I’ve been dealing with problems well; I’ve been 
thinking clearly; I’ve been feeling good about myself; I’ve been feeling close to other people; 
I’ve been feeling confident; I’ve been able to make up my own mind about things; I’ve been 
feeling loved; I’ve been interested in new things; and, I’ve been feeling cheerful. 
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Figure 19.5 A scale drawing of a memorial we surveyed featuring an allegory of peace or victory. 
(Drawing by Rhys Davies. Copyright reserved) 
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Qualitative data was gathered in the form of photographs and short reports by participants, 
describing the experience of the project and its impact on their mental health. When writing 
these reports, the participants were urged to include criticisms and highlight areas where such 
projects could be improved. Records were also kept of who attended each session and the tasks 
undertaken therein. 


The quantitative results were based on surveying at 43 sites. This work involved three staff 
members, one volunteer, and eight participants. Nine of the sessions had recorded outcomes. 
Average scores were noted for each participant, from the beginning to the end of the recorded 
sessions. 


Outcomes 


Qualitative 


To the author, the most revealing evidence of the success or failure of this kind of project was 
critical review from participants. They were asked to write a short account of the project and 
its effects, being as critical as possible and highlighting areas where future projects might 
improve. 


A participant diagnosed with psychotic depression, who attended one fieldwork 
session and two write up sessions, described her experiences thus: 


‘In the beginning I was nervous got worked up before coming to the sessions, now I am 
more relaxed about it and being with everyone, my mixing skills still need improvement, 
but it’s been good to be around other people. I have also enjoyed taking part in the typing 
up of the couple of records I have done, but frustrated at my speed and general computer 
skills, as these are declined badly now, to what I use to be able to do and know., but in spite 
of this, I have enjoyed coming along to has been nice to feel a little useful. I hope there is 
another project along these lines again that I could maybe participate and contribute to in 
the future.’ 


‘Before going on these projects I’d never done anything like this or ever known much about 
archaeology but, I have discovered it does fascinate me a bit, how much history can be 
found or discovered, from a chip of stoneware or just a stone or a little plaque, age of things 
etc.’ 


Another participant diagnosed with an autistic spectrum condition, social anxiety, and 
depression, who attended 15 sessions, described his experiences as follows: 


‘I found that the project really helped me in giving me a weekly goal to work towards, which 
has really helped anchor me during a time of unemployment, anxiety and depression. I 
found my mood elevated after each session, spending time in the open air in good company 
being a very positive experience. 


In terms of how the project could be improved I feel further outreaching to prospective 
participants would help. Many of those who joined us towards the end of the project 
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expressed regret at having not come aboard sooner, and I feel that there are others among 
Mind Aberystwyth’s clients who would feel the same way. Further funding to extend the 
number of field trips we could take would also be beneficial.’ 


Quantitative 


The quantitative data suggested some positive impact on the well-being of participants across 
each session, but failed to demonstrate a significant positive outcome from the beginning to 
the end of the project. Seven improvements were found, with five lower scores and one with 
no change. Only one participant had a higher average score at the end of the project than at its 
beginning. However, qualitative data, especially the written reports, show significant positive 
value to participants. 


It is important to consider that quantitative results across the project as a whole may 
be skewed by feelings associated with it ending. It also fails to account for the effect of other 
life experiences during the period of the study that may have affected the mental well-being of 
participants. Another issue is that not all of the feelings described in the Warwick-Edinburgh 
Mental Wellbeing Scale were expected to be addressed by the activities undertaken in the 
project. It was anticipated that participants might feel more useful, relaxed, interested in 
others, able to deal with problems, capable of thinking clearly, feel good about themselves and 
close to others, more confident and interested in new things. However, it was not anticipated 
that the project was particularly likely to help participants feel optimistic about the future, 
loved, or (immediately) more energetic. It should also be borne in mind that, when applying 
figures to feelings (quantitative data), it is hard to demonstrate consistency of measure. It can 
also be argued that quantitative data is more useful in showing numbers of people experiencing 
simple distinctions of (for example) a good or bad experience. However, the breadth and depth 
of that impact may be better revealed by qualitative description. Furthermore, the significance 
of this data is restricted by the small sample size. 


Future Projects 


Recommendations 


There are areas for improvement suggested by the Archaeology for Mental Health War 
Memorials Survey. In addressing these, better outcomes might be provided for more 
participants, and more robust data can be gathered on the efficacy of such projects. The 
following improvements are proposed. 


A larger number of participants should be engaged in similar projects, with robust data 
capture implemented. Not only does this ensure that more people benefit, but it also provides 
a larger participant sample, and hence, more representative data for analysing outcomes. 
In the project to which this chapter refers, the small sample number is probably the most 
significant weakness. 


There is some concern that participants in such projects who experience improvements, 


may simply fall back into their original situation or condition, after the end of their project. 
Ongoing, open-ended, funding and running of mental health archaeology schemes would 
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therefore be desirable. Currently this appears rare, with most projects being of fixed duration. 
Notable exceptions Operation Nightingale (DAG 2018; MOD and DIO 2019) and the Thames 
Discovery Programme (TDP) based at the Museum of London Archaeology unit (TDP 2018). 
It is important, and funders such as the Heritage Lottery Fund are wise to stipulate, that the 
projects they fund should demonstrate benefits for individuals and communities as well as 
heritage (HLF 2018b). Alternatively projects might be integrated with housing, monetary and 
psychological interventions and/or job placements. 


Improvements in outcome monitoring might be achieved by standardizing a quantitative 
analysis tool. The full Warwick-Edinburgh Mental Wellbeing Scale may not be the most 
appropriate tool; as discussed above, it sometimes includes the measurement of feelings that 
projects do not expect, or intend, to influence. The Museums Association (MA) suggests a range 
of techniques for measuring well-being outcomes within museums (MA 2018), particularly 
the UCL Museum Wellbeing Measures Toolkit (UCL 2018) and The Happy Museum Project 
‘Happy Tracker’ (The Happy Museum 2018). However, a proliferation of measurement tools 
and techniques around the use of archaeology and heritage to improve well-being, may lead 
to discrete datasets that cannot be directly compared either within specialisms or with other 
sectors. 


Archaeology in the the future for Mind Aberystwyth 


With these experiences and recommendations, and following the feedback from participants 
in the projects thus far undertaken, Mind Aberystwyth is planning future work in this area. In 
order to ensure greater numbers of participants, the build-up phase of future projects will be 
longer. This will allow for liaison with, and visits to, other mental health support organizations, 
in order to solicit the involvement of their clientele. Mind Aberystwyth has already approached 
other local Mind branches in the wider Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire areas, as well 
as other local service providers in Lampeter and Aberystwyth. They are seeking funding of 
extended duration, that will allow future projects to run longer - a year or more - and permit 
more fieldwork. 


Specific projects under consideration include extending and expanding on the war 
memorial survey already completed, by undertaking this research in Carmarthenshire and 
Pembrokeshire. It has also been suggested that Mind Aberystwyth could take on part of a 
larger project, recording vanishing rural infrastructure, in particular, the stone and concrete 
platforms built to facilitate collection of milk churns by the Milk Marketing Board. They are 
also keen to undertake excavation fieldwork. One landowner, who has hosted the woodland 
ecotherapy group at the site of an old lead mine, has expressed an interest in finding out where 
the workers cottages were on their land. 


Mind Aberystwyth are also keen to run heritage walks in historic landscapes in Ceredigion, 
inspired by the Restoration Trust’s Human Henge project. As a trial of this idea they have 
looked at the area around Strata Florida Abbey, that includes Bronze Age cairns, post-medieval 
metal mines, and the abbey buildings and environs. Another area under consideration is in 
North Pembrokeshire near the Nyfer estuary. This landscape includes a Mesolithic settlement 
on the North bank, Neolithic cromlechs at Newport and Pentre Ifan, a hengiform monument 
at Castell Mawr, early medieval stonework at Nevern Church, and the reconstructed Iron Age 
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settlement at Castell Henllys. Another element that could be added to future projects, is an 
arrangement for participants to take up work placements in the heritage sector (K Gibbons 
pers. comms.). Assistance could also be provided in helping participants to access university 
courses in history, archaeology, heritage and related disciplines, as demonstrated by Breaking 
Ground Heritage (BGH 2018) and Operation Nightingale (DAG 2018; MOD and DIO 2019). 


Conclusion 


The evidence collected in Mind Aberystwyth’s 2017 Archaeology for Mental Health War 
Memorials Survey, has demonstrated some support for the idea that archaeology is effective 
in developing recovery or coping strategies, for people affected by poor mental health. 
However, the positive effects were but not as strong as had been anticipated. It is believed that 
the quantitative data is less representative of the efficacy of the project, than the qualitative 
descriptions. The author remains convinced that archaeology is unusually well placed to 
support mental health, because it provides a ‘purposeful activity and meaningful occupation’ 
Creek (2002:75): concentration and focus that mirror distraction and mindfulness techniques; 
physical exercise; sunlight and fresh air; teamwork and positive social interactions; and a 
sense of cultural connection. The author is therefore keen to run more projects in order to 
further test this hypothesis. 
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Abstract 


Waterloo Uncovered is a ground-breaking conflict archaeology project focused on the Waterloo battlefield in Belgium. 
Established in 2015 (the battle’s bicentenary year) to learn more about the battle that shaped modern Europe, it supports 
serving personnel and veterans (SPV) in their well-being, recovery (from mental and physical injury), education, voca- 
tion and transition into civilian life. The project brings together professional archaeologists, students, SPVs, and vol- 
unteers in a mutually beneficial collaboration. It has five founding partner organizations: SPW (Service Public de Wal- 
lonie); The Centre for Battlefield Archaeology (University of Glasgow); L-P: Archaeology; ORBit team, Department of Soil 
Management (Ghent University); and University College Roosevelt (Utrecht University). The charity is also dedicated to 
educating the general public about its findings. These are changing the way we understand both the Battle of Waterloo 
and how we support our armed forces. This paper discusses the project so far, and outlines our future research goals. 


Keywords: Archaeology; Collaboration; Recovery; Transition; Veteran 


Introduction 


Archaeology is emerging as an exciting and promising tool in supporting the recovery of serving 
military personnel and veterans (SPV) who have experienced physical and/or psychological 
trauma (Finnegan 2016; Osgood and Andrews 2015; Ulke 2018). Equally, SPV have numerous skills 
applicable to archaeology and they can be great assets for public engagement. In this paper, we 
present findings from our project, Waterloo Uncovered. This combines world-class archaeology 
on the site of one of the greatest battles in European history, with SPV support, education, and 
transition into civilian life. SPV support is at the forefront of the project’s mission, together with 
expanding our knowledge of the battle. A commitment to professional standards of archaeology 
underpins this charitable project, alongside multinational collaboration and public engagement. 
In this paper we will focus on how we select and support SPV participants, the outcomes we have 
recorded so far, and the potential wider benefits and future direction of this project. 


It bears explanation that ‘SPV’ is standard military terminology; both project co-ordinators 
and the serving and veteran military personnel themselves, use the term to identify this 
community. For the purposes of this paper, serving personnel (SP) are defined as and including 
those currently employed by the Army, Navy, and Air Force in a regular (full-time), reservist 
(part-time), or training capacity (including the Officers Training Corps (OTC) and Cadet Force. 
Veterans (V) are defined as those who have served in the British Armed Forces for at least one 
day (which would include as little as a single day in training). 
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Waterloo Uncovered 


The Battle of Waterloo can, with some justification, lay claim to being the single most 
significant day (18 June 1815) of fighting in European history. Other battles were longer, fought 
over larger areas, or involved more combatants. However, few can be said to have settled a war 
in a single afternoon, and to have produced, in their conclusion, the peace that characterized 
the continent for so long after 1815. It may be one of the best-documented battles in history, 
but over the last 200 years there has been very limited archaeological work carried out on the 
site. In that time, wear-and-tear, and illicit metal detecting and looting, have depleted the 
available archaeological evidence. Our project began on the bicentenary of this battle and, 
despite the depletions, has made significant archaeological discoveries (the details of which 
will be presented in forthcoming publications), 


Fittingly, the project was founded by two SPV with archaeology backgrounds and a significant 
link to the Battle of Waterloo. Waterloo Uncovered founders Mark Evans and Charlie Foinette 
studied archaeology together at the Institute of Archaeology, University College London. 
Completing their MAs in Museum Studies and Public Archaeology respectively, they both 
changed tack and joined the British Army as officers in the Coldstream Guards; a regiment 
that made an important contribution to, and suffered significant losses at, Waterloo. Early 
in their military careers they both spotted the potential for archaeology to benefit the 
military, not only by uncovering new and important finds about regiments and battles, but as 
a means of educating serving personnel about their military history. Both saw the potential 
in archaeology for meaningful engagement with soldiers; its physical, outdoor process and 
direct involvement could improve on book- and lecture-based learning and build on the 
soldiers’ skillsets. For injured veterans, other physical, outdoor programmes that built 
confidence, skills, and social connections, were showing positive outcomes; archaeology 
offered an obvious parallel. This programme therefore combines support for SPV recovery and 
transition into civilian life with public archaeology, giving a structure where non-professional 
archaeologists make a meaningful contribution to the field. Waterloo Uncovered additionally 
has five founding partner organizations: SPW (Service Public de Wallonie); The Centre for 
Battlefield Archaeology (University of Glasgow); L-P: Archaeology; ORBit team, Department of 
Soil Management (Ghent University); and University College Roosevelt (Utrecht University). 
The mutual benefits of this socially-engaged, community-based archaeology, will be discussed 
in more detail below. 


In the UK, both SPV support and archaeology have unmet needs, to which Waterloo Uncovered 
contributes. The Ministry of Defence (MOD) recently reported that among the military 
personnel that served between 1991-2014, approximately 66,000 will need physical or mental 
health support. For these, the greatest need is for mental health provision (MOD 2017). Support 
is available from clinical, welfare, and psychological programmes. However, the need continues 
to outweigh provision, and a significant number of veterans experience varying degrees of 
difficulty in adjusting to civilian life and recovery from their injuries (Duvall and Kaplan 2014). 
Veteran populations have historically had negative perceptions about mental health treatment 
(Caddick et al. 2015; Hoge et al. 2004), For example, compared to other civilians, veterans with 
post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) are less likely to engage in help-seeking behaviours 
(Murphy et al. 2015). Meanwhile, the All Party Parliamentary Group on Archaeology (APPAG) 
concluded that despite considerable and growing public interest in archaeology, funding 
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and staffing for archaeology projects are still falling short of needs. This leaves professional 
archaeologists overworked, whilst commendable community archaeology projects lack proper 
liaison with professional groups (Aitchison 2017; APPAG 2004). The last decade or so has seen 
the appearance of a number of diverse community archaeology projects, including those 
that involve SPV; the most notable of these is Operation Nightingale (Finnegan 2016). At its 
inception in 2014, Waterloo Uncovered looked to some of these initiatives for guidance on best 
practice in the integration of SPVs into archaeological projects. Since then, it has developed, 
and continues to refine, its own holistic approach (Ulke 2018). This approach has benefited 
greatly from encouraging partnerships and collaborations with leading practitioners from 
fields such as veteran care, clinical psychology, professional archaeology, and the world of 
academia. Underpinning all of this, though, is the integration of community (most notably 
SPV), professional, and student archaeology. In achieving this, Waterloo Uncovered aims to 
achieve benefit for (and from) all its participants; our evaluations suggest that volunteers and 
staff gain as much as the SPV from the experience. 


Mutual benefits 


For SPV participants, some of the factors promoting well-being through archaeology align 
with those inherent to other successful SPV support projects. These include outdoor activity, 
social interaction, and learning new skills (Duvall and Kaplan 2014; MOD 2012). Additional 
benefits from archaeology include its ‘meditative’ quality (complete concentration on detailed 
practical tasks to the exclusion or more disruptive thoughts), and the fact that the work is 
purposeful in ways that contribute to tangible and lasting outcomes. Both are common 
features of projects that are successful in supporting mental and physical recovery (Carless et 
al, 2013; Finnegan 2016; Ulke 2018). 


Beyond this, there are features of our archaeology project, we believe, that may have unique 
mutual benefits for SPV and archaeologists alike. Firstly, we and other assisted-archaeology 
projects have seen how the military skillset overlaps with the skills needed for professional 
archaeology (Finnegan 2016; Osgood and Andrews 2015). Both groups are hardened to (and even 
enjoy) outdoor work in varying weather conditions. They develop skills in mapping, scanning, 
and surveying the ground, are proficient in teamwork and team leadership, are accustomed 
to meticulous reporting, and are experienced in group living. This makes SPV involvement a 
genuine asset on the excavation (a term here which is taken to encompass a wide variety of 
field activities); they contribute effectively from the outset, with moderate additional training, 
due to their existing skillset and hardiness. Indeed, exposure to the ‘camaraderie’ of a dig can 
in itself be the benefit that SPV seek, as the environment and interaction is reminiscent of 
military living. 


Secondly, archaeology provides a connection to heritage, history and identity for the SPV, in 
the same way that heritage contributes meaning to people’s lives across the UK (MORI 2000). 
For some of the participants Waterloo Uncovered provides a direct link between soldiers who 
have served, or are still serving, to the contribution of their own regiment at the Battle of 
Waterloo. For others, the archaeology links them more broadly to past soldiers. Again, this 
link is also an asset to battlefield archaeologists. Waterloo Uncovered recognizes that SPV 
have crucial insight into the human experience of being in battle. They have an inherent 
understanding of how this affects decision-making, and that this can add considerable value 
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to archaeologists’ interpretation of conflict sites. Additionally, despite changes in modern 
warfare, SPV have applicable knowledge involving the ballistics of fired weapons, military 
tactics and their application, the terrain of a battlefield and how to exploit it, and military 
injuries and losses. As such, SPV are perhaps uniquely placed to provide meaningful insights 
into the interpretation of new and existing knowledge about the Battle of Waterloo. 


Methods 


As our programme and the research within it is ongoing, we will detail our programme 
structure for all our participants (SPV, archaeologists, students, and volunteers), together with 
the common research framework and data collection on well-being for all our cohort. Omitted 
are our methods for archaeology conducted on the programme. A more comprehensive 
account of our methods can be downloaded from our website (WU 2018), and a discussion of 
archaeological methodologies adopted and the results of this research is in preparation. 


The Waterloo Uncovered team 


Around a quarter to one-third of the Waterloo Uncovered excavation team are recruited as 
‘beneficiaries’, whom we refer to as SPV. The remainder of the programme team consists of 
staff members, volunteers (including welfare officers, archaeological and research directors, 
archaeological supervisors, technical specialists, etc.), and students. Notably, anumber of these 
team members are also serving or ex-military, so around half the team are actually SPV. Since 
our programme started, past beneficiaries have returned as volunteers or staff. In this report, 
although we acknowledge that this additional military background may be an important factor 
in the Waterloo Uncovered programme, we refer only to ‘beneficiaries’ as SPV. 


Participant selection 


When we recruit SPV, archaeologists, students, and volunteers for the Waterloo Uncovered 
programme, we consider it important to have a diverse group; in gender, nationality, ethnicity, 
military background and, type and degree of injury. Our process for recruiting non-SPV 
involves an interview and briefing about the nature of the project and a general discussion of 
the benefits and challenges of taking part. Optionally, students, volunteers, and archaeologists 
are given the opportunity to take mental health first aid courses. 


SPV selection follows an established protocol. Each year, we estimate how many SPV we can 
support on the excavation, and recruit until we have an excess of applicants to allow for 
withdrawals and (rarely) exclusions. SPV recruitment begins in February when we review 
application forms. To recruit veterans, we work with other organizations including Combat 
Stress, Help for Heroes, and Walking With The Wounded amongst others to identify individuals 
who would most benefit from taking part. Injured serving personnel are recommended to us by 
Personnel Recovery Units or by their units. Additionally, throughout the project, a proportion of 
SPV have ‘self-referred’, that is they applied to us directly rather than through an organization. 
These self-referred SPV are important to us; the issues they face, such as social isolation, are 
not necessarily addressed by other organizations. A recent report published by Forces in Mind 
(Rafferty et al. 2017), interviewed 62 military veterans about barriers to accessing support. 
A key finding was that, as well there being recognized stigma for military and ex-military 
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needing support (for detailed discussion of stigma, see Caddick et al. 2015; Sharp et al. 2015), 
veterans often feel that they are not entitled to, or eligible for, support programmes (Rafferty 
et al. 2017: 23). For example, SPV can feel that they have already had ‘their portion’ of care 
but are somehow not yet ‘fixed’, as opposed to viewing their recovery as a transition towards 
self-regulation (Rafferty et al. 2017: 9). We recognize that approaching Waterloo Uncovered, 
whether as a first point of contact or as a referral from another organization, sometimes 
requires SPV to overcome significant barriers. 


In March, applicants undergo a 30-40 minute interview. During this, a staff member and 
welfare officer verify the SPV’s background, discuss their motivations and aims for their time 
on their excavation, and how best to manage their welfare. We aim to be as inclusive as we can; 
we have a ‘can-do’ attitude towards supporting people with injuries. Exclusion criteria apply 
only when there is a serious risk of harm for the participant in taking part, a significant risk 
to others from the participant, or if the SPV’s specialist care requirement exceeds available 
resources (although we are happy to host carers on the dig). Aiming to have the most diverse 
team possible, we select participants from a wide range of ages, genders, background and 
injuries. Selection is complete by April, and we take care to inform unsuccessful candidates in 
an appropriate and considered fashion. They are encouraged and provided with information 
to apply to other (UK-based) archaeological excavations that cater for SPV. Where appropriate, 
they are offered contact details and encouraged to contact other charities and services that 
might be able to address their needs. Some of the unsuccessful applicants are also given the 
option of a place on the Waterloo Uncovered reserve list and, if selected candidates withdraw, 
these reserve applicants are invited in their place. 


The Waterloo Uncovered programme 


For the SPV, the programme begins once they accept the invitation. We aim to build our 
relationship with each SPV through regular email and phone contact. For some of our applicants, 
attending a project like this is physically and/or mentally challenging, so we spend three 
months making individual preparations and building trust and confidence in our participants. 
Negative experiences or preconceptions can block a veteran’s decision to engage or continue 
with support programmes (Rafferty et al. 2017). We aim to keep communication open so that 
candidates can voice concerns about coming on the programme, and, where possible, we 
manage stress and anxiety to keep them engaged. We collaborate with case workers, clinical 
teams and more general support networks (including family) where necessary. 


Our two-week excavations have so far centred on Hougoumont Farm, a key site on the battlefield 
of Waterloo in Belgium. UK-based SPV, staff, students, archaeologists, and volunteers travel 
together from London, meeting other international participants on arrival. To cater for the full 
range of medical needs on the team, everyone is housed at a 3* hotel near the excavation site 
that offers self-contained catering and has proved extremely accommodating to the varying 
needs of our groups. To support group cohesion and social interaction, we aim to house team 
members in twin rooms with exceptions only for special requirements. 


Days on the excavation have consistent structure and routine. Socialization is encouraged, 


with morning briefings and evening debriefings, shared mealtimes and evening activities. 
Although our approach to support is holistic, our plan for each SPV is founded on a detailed 
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risk assessment for physical and mental health (using a Casualty, Evacuation / Repatriation 
Plan) and a duty welfare and administrative team is available around the clock. 


The first two days of the programme are dedicated to orientation and training. We introduce SPV 
to the principles of archaeology and the events of the Battle of Waterloo, with a day of briefings 
and a battlefield tour. On the second day, SPV are trained in site safety and basic archaeology skills 
in small teams of five or six, in a ‘round-robin’ system commonly used in the military. This initial 
orientation is a chance for team leaders, SPV and the welfare team to see how best to include 
and support all participants. The working groups, supervised by an archaeologist, remain the 
same throughout the dig and, from day three until the end. The groups work at a flexible pace, 
tailored to the injuries and limitations of each team-member. We provide the SPV alternatives to 
trench archaeology that include surveying, finds processing, and photography — and there are 
opportunities to alternate between these four. All our SPV are given the option of having their 
progress in archaeology validated in an accredited ‘skills passport’. The skills passport is backed 
by major employers and the Chartered Institute for Archaeologists (BAJR 2019) and supports 
a transition towards professional archaeology for those who want it, by documenting formal 
experience and training. In addition to archaeology, the programme offers optional creative 
activities to all team members, such as art, photography, model painting and creative writing. 
Purposeful and creative activities such as these have a known stress-relieving effect and can 
enhance health and well-being (Gutman and Schindler 2007). 


At the conclusion of the dig, the UK elements return to London together before dispersing, 
and Waterloo Uncovered continues email and phone contact with SPV for roughly two more 
months. During this time we perform a handover to their referral organizations, support 
network, or caregivers. We also supply all our SPV with information on other welfare services 
that they may find useful, and guidance on how to continue developing any interest in 
heritage and archaeology. After the two month point, Waterloo Uncovered remains available 
to those wanting information or advice regarding archaeology and heritage, and regularly 
invites SPV to take part in public engagement and events organized by the charity (in early 
2019 this included a residential conflict archaeology and heritage weekend in Scotland, hosted 
by the University of Glasgow — a project partner — and Northlight Heritage). We also facilitate 
ongoing social contact through social media and reunion events, maintaining an ‘alumni’ 
network that many participants find helpful. 


Assessment 


We assess the effect of the programme on both ’non-military’ (archaeologists, students, 
volunteers, and staff) and SPV. To track well-being, SPV complete self-reporting questionnaires 
on the first and last day of the excavation, plus three months post-excavation. Within the 
questionnaire, we include the Warwick-Edinburgh Mental Well-being Scale (WEMWBS; 
Warwick Medical School 2016) and ICEpop CAPability measure for Adults (Al-Janabi et al. 2012) 
to obtain quantitative scores and track changes in well-being. We also rely on qualitative 
feedback from the participants in a debrief interview in the last few days of the dig and a 
feedback survey sent after their return home. Since 2017, we have also held focus groups and 
collected qualitative feedback from the archaeologists, students, volunteers, and staff. For 
everyone who takes part in the Waterloo Uncovered programme, the questionnaires assess 
the impact of taking part in the excavation on well-being, motivation, and education. 
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Outcomes 


Participation, age, rank, nationality, and gender 


We have aimed to host a diverse range of people, with as little hierarchy as possible and in 
a structure that encourages social mixing. Since its start in 2015, 77 SPV beneficiaries have 
come through the Waterloo Uncovered programme. Another 106 participants have taken part 
as archaeologists, staff, volunteers, and students. SPV ages ranged from 18 to 78, while other 
participants’ ages ranged from 17 to 68. The gender split across the excavations was 28 per 
cent female and 72 per cent male. Notably, this gender split was more uneven among SPV, with 
a 13 per cent female / 87 per cent male split. However, the female component exceeds the most 
recent figures for gender representation in the Armed Forces. In 2018, 10 per cent of the Armed 
Forces were female, and this number has been far lower historically and is reflected in veteran 
populations — for example, in 1990, less than 6 per cent of the Armed Forces were women 
(Dempsey 2018). During the programme, SPV were treated equally, regardless of previous or 
serving rank in the military. The mix of SPV on the programme represented 21.7 per cent 
commissioned officers and 78.3 per cent non-commissioned officers. Overall, our participants 
over three years represented 14 nationalities; SPV hosted so far have been 87 per cent British, 
9 per cent Dutch, and the remainder from USA, South Africa, and Switzerland. 


SPV well-being 


We have seen our participants’ well-being improve during and after the Waterloo Uncovered 
programme. Good well-being, according to the UK mental health charity Mind (2013), allows 
you to do the following: 


Feel relatively confident in yourself and have positive self-esteem 
Feel and express a range of emotions 

Build and maintain good relationships with others 

Feel engaged with the world around you 

Live and work productively 

Cope with the stresses of daily life 

Adapt and manage in times of change and uncertainty 


We have seen a number of the above parameters improve for our SPV beneficiaries. Over the 
last three years, we have been collecting quantitative data on well-being using the WEMWBS 
and ICECAP-A scoring systems. Both are showing a trend towards improvement in scores in 
paired comparisons before and after the excavation part of the programme (Ulke 2018). We are 
now aiming to accumulate enough data for a well-powered large-scale paired analysis. 


Qualitative feedback from SPV has identified a number of factors that contribute to their 
improved recovery. It is worth noting that not all factors were beneficial to all people, 
while some showed more improvement than others (Ulke 2018). Our feedback supports the 
recommendation that the type of SPV support needed, depends on the individual (British 
Legion 2018). 


However, interaction with other SPV, with a diverse group of civilians, and engagement with 
archaeology, were often cited as beneficial, as the following testimonial extracts demonstrate: 
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‘Really, what made my experience on the project was not only learning about the battle 
and how it was fought compared to modern warfare, but uncovering the truth, whilst 
remembering all those who fought for something greater than themselves. The project 
also brought new life to me as it was somewhere where other soldiers and veterans could 
be together; we all have that same like-minded mentality and humour. I have since made 
amazing friends and seen how the project has helped others in ways that could not be put 
into words.’ 


‘My whole social network other than family, are all military, even my wife. Meeting the 
archaeologists and students was an unexpected benefit to me.’ 


‘The overall programme was a great experience and has increased my confidence in myself 
and other areas. I really enjoyed the interaction with the non-service personnel which 
I found a great help in my case. (We were all part of the same team). Meeting people of 
different nationalities and cultures was a good experience as well. I learnt that that there 
can be a life after the service (if you look for it)’ 


SPV transition, life skills, and vocation 


While some of our SPV may have had a pre-existing interest in archaeology, it is our observation 
that taking part in the Waterloo Uncovered programme provides a significant proportion of 
our cohort with new skills, interests and sometimes a full new career path. Of the 77 SPV we 
have hosted so far, six have gone on to study archaeology at university (three undergraduate 
degrees and three masters degrees). A further 15 SPV have continued onto other heritage 
of archaeology projects, for example: volunteering in a museum; metal detecting; or joining 
other programmes such as Breaking Ground Heritage or Operation Nightingale. Our public 
engagement programme to disseminate findings from the archaeological dig has benefited 
from the involvement of ten SPV, and we have had 12 people return as staff or volunteers for 
the Waterloo Uncovered team. One SPV described his transition in the following way: 


‘Tlearnt a lot about myself, I felt like I had truly found myself and a purpose again. I now know 
I have a keen interest in archaeology and I will be carrying it on. I haven’t felt this happy ina 
long time and everyone comments on how happy I look when I’m digging therefore, it’s really 
helped me learn who I am, who I want to be and what I want to do. Following the dig I’ve done 
another dig with OP WALBEA and I’m doing another dig with Op Nightingale. Next year I’m 
hoping to return and do more archaeology with both of these projects.’ 


Archaeologist feedback 


Over the last three years archaeologists and students have reported that they too had a positive 
experience of taking part in the programme. A common theme has been the benefit of coming 
into contact with people from different backgrounds and life experiences, despite the challenges 
of having differing humour or political views. In 2017, we began recording this feedback through 
focus groups. In a discussion with 12 returning staff and students, although some had previous 
interaction with SPV, there was unanimous agreement that taking part in the programme 
changed their perspective and encouraged them to share a new respect for military veterans 
with friends, family and colleagues (Haverkate, preliminary data). For example, one focus 
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group member remarked that prior to the programme, they could not understand why anyone 
would join the army and that they had a ‘very naive understanding of the military’. After the 
programme, this changed to ‘an understanding of [sic] they are people who are attempting to do 
something so much braver than I could ever attempt’. There was an observation that academics 
studying military history have a reluctance to engage with veterans, but that our programme 
helped change that outlook for the participating academic staff and students. 


Social mixing progressed in our programme but was by no means complete. In the focus groups 
and in feedback, archaeologists have commented on the distinct military culture but welcome 
its integration into archaeology: 


‘As an archaeologist the opportunity to excavate and produce archaeological results at 
the site of one of the most important events of the nineteenth century is a privilege. To 
do this with military personnel, who have infinitely more combat experience than I shall 
ever acquire, and to provide them with some respite, recovery and change adds to that 
satisfaction. In many ways I remain an outsider, a lifetime archaeologist among a group of 
professional military personnel, people who share experience, humour and camaraderie. It 
is truly humbling to think that something that has been so important to me, archaeology, 
can also provide some help to those who need it.’ 


Discussion 


Waterloo Uncovered is changing our understanding of the history of the battle and, at the 
same time, transforming the lives of many people involved in the project. A central tenet 
is collaboration and sharing of information, including open-source research materials and 
public engagement. It is a model for conflict archaeology and social change that will continue 
to develop; a model that we feel could contribute effectively to research on well-being, 
archaeology practice, recovery and military history. 


In its own right, Waterloo Uncovered does not have any specific recovery or clinical output. 
However, the holistic nature of the process, from application to completion of a trip, provides 
an environment, challenge and experience that can be used to support the recovery pathway 
for SPV. Both goal-setting (Doig et al. 2009), and a participatory structure like ours (Nutbeam 
2000) have proven associations with better health outcomes. By including participants in 
the programme from the outset and conducting extensive interviews beforehand, the SPV 
engage in meaningful participant-centred goal-setting, that reflect how they would like to 
be involved and what they would like to gain from the experience. The programme structure 
also has parallels with graded return to work and progressive goal attainment practices, 
which have shown to significantly improve recovery and workplace participation (NICE 2009, 
Appendix C). In particular, it introduces structure and timekeeping (for travel, the working day 
and the application itself). It exposes SPV to a flexible workplace environment, provides the 
opportunity to progressively repeat experiences that may have previously caused anxiety (e.g. 
travel, eating in public, socializing), allows SPV with disabilities to practice mobility in a non- 
familiar, non-clinical environment, and builds confidence through challenging and purposeful 
activity. Our tracking of SPV recovery and transition trajectories is still on-going, and thus it 
remains to be determined whether participation in Waterloo Uncovered has significant effects 
on health outcomes and work participation. 
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Social connectedness has a long-standing positive association with emotional, physical and 
psychological well-being. More recently, it has been recognized that well-being interventions, 
such as ours, need to provide meaningful social roles outside the formal mental health system. 
For long-term mental health recovery, individuals need to believe that their social contribution 
is valued, and they also need to broaden their connections in order to enhance the diversity of 
their social group (Webber and Fendt-Newlin 2017). Our programme is characterized by group 
work, group socializing, shared accommodation and, contrary to the military culture that SPV 
may be used to, a flattened hierarchy. A key outcome is the interaction of civilians, military 
and veteran communities as they collaborate to gain deeper understanding of one of the most 
important battles in the history of Europe. This interaction fosters an improved integration of 
veterans into civilian life, both in their transition and in their acceptance and recognition by 
other civilians. This integration is, we believe, a significant factor in the improvement of well- 
being that we have observed. SPV come from the civilian population and returning to it is part 
of their life cycle. However, veteran and military communities can often become isolated from 
the rest of the civilian population through their choice of subsequent profession, their social 
circle and their belief system (Finnegan 2016; Murphy et al. 2016). Despite a common value 
system, serving personnel and veterans also have limited interaction (Hatch et al. 2013; British 
Legion 2018) and even veterans socially interact within their peer group, branch and rank, as 
opposed to across the full veteran population. Although fragmented, all these groups share a 
distinct military and veteran culture, with which members of our staff, our founders and welfare 
officers are familiar. Whilst our programme is not clinical, participants have commented on 
how their well-being is improved by feeling at ease and being amongst understanding peers. 
As the project has evolved, including SPV as returning staff and volunteers has also seen us 
benefit from their lived experience of injury and recovery, affecting the ways in which we 
support participants (WHO 2017). Overall, our findings support the proposal that cultural 
sensitivity —in this case to SPV values and identity — in the provision of welfare support, 
promotes better well-being outcomes (Heaslip 2015). 


We have seen that the ultimate benefit of our programme comes from shifting perspectives and 
social mixing, from which we have measured benefit to both civilians and SPV. An extensive 
survey conducted by the British Legion (2018) found that, in addition to injury, Armed Forces 
culture is a contributor to the risk of social isolation and loneliness faced by veterans. Within 
this culture, there was a perception that civilians misunderstand or even show disdain for 
SPV (Demers 2011) and, simultaneously, veterans were reluctant to transition back to civilian 
life for fear of losing their identity (British Legion 2018). We saw noticeable improvements 
in self-esteem and positive views on civilian life after SPV were included in a mixed-gender, 
multinational group that combined civilians, military personnel and veterans, during both 
work and leisure. Previous studies have also reported that reduced social integration and loss 
of old military friendships among veterans carries an increased risk for PTSD and other mental 
health conditions (Hatch et al. 2013). Here we show, perhaps unsurprisingly, that the reverse — 
social integration and reconnecting with other SPV — has a positive effect on well-being. The 
British Legion (2018) recently identified as an important gap in evidence: the ‘effectiveness 
of interventions with the [Armed Forces], including those that specifically target military 
identity’. Because Waterloo Uncovered deals with the full breadth of military identity — 
historical identity through archaeology and SPV identities — we are uniquely placed to fill this 
gap in evidence, and thus to develop best practice models for SPV recovery and full transition 
into civilian life. Further research is needed and some of our future direction is outlined below. 
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Future direction 


Waterloo Uncovered initially aimed to support a few veterans and perform some exploratory 
archaeology, but it has since evolved into a much larger project. We now aim to use archaeology 
as a lens through which to view the Battle of Waterloo and understand the impact of war on 
people. We want to benefit all participants on our programme — SPV, archaeologists, volunteers 
and students — and to gain deeper insight into the benefits of collaboration and discovery. 


Our project models several forward-looking recommendations for both archaeology and 
health support (Heaslip 2005; Thomas 2004; WHO 2017). By including SPV in our battlefield 
excavation, we work with a distinct social group that has a meaningful connection and interest 
in conflict history, and engage them in dialogue rather than didactic teaching. Further still, we 
give them tools to continue their exploration of their own heritage (Thomas 2004), We have 
not encountered any insurmountable challenges in training or supervision by performing 
archaeology inthis way, so it serves as an ongoing proof-of-concept that community archaeology 
can combine with social engagement. From 2019, we plan to expand our archaeology 
beyond the Hougoumont Farm site and to increase our inclusion of international veterans. 
Additionally, we aim to use the lived experience of our SPV to inform both how we support 
their welfare (WHO 2017) and the ways in which we collaborate on conflict archaeology. By 
recording well-being scores and vocational outcomes for our SPV beneficiaries, we also have 
an increasing dataset with which to research the impact of our programme on SPV transition 
and recovery. For further study, we aim to introduce an Impact of Events Scale assessment to 
our SPV questionnaire and to expand and continue our qualitative analysis. Currently, we are 
in the process of developing a research framework that will allow us to make the best use of 
our data and to collaborate with other research groups. 
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Chapter 21 


Crafting, heritage and well-being: 
Lessons from two public engagement projects 


Zena Kamash 


Abstract 


In this chapter I discuss the design and results of two public engagement projects: Remembering the Romans in the 
Middle East and North Africa (RetRo); and Rematerialising Mosul Museum. They brought together heritage with 
arts and crafts to promote both more positive narratives about the Middle East and North Africa (MENA) and the 
well-being of participants. I start with an overview of the existing research into heritage and well-being, and crafting 
and well-being, showing how pulling these strands together can be beneficial and might have therapeutic effects for 
people suffering from trauma. I then present a summary of my two projects before discussing the feedback from the 
participants to explore ways in which being part of the workshops contributed to well-being. In the final part I sug- 
gest potential ways forward for future work in this area. 


Keywords: Crafting; Heritage; Iraq; Middle East and North Africa; Trauma 


Introduction 


Existing research into heritage, crafting, and well-being, indicates that a combination of these 
fields might be therapeutic for those suffering from trauma. Recent projects, Remembering the 
Romans in the Middle East and North Africa (RetRo) and Rematerialising Mosul Museum, both 
used these factors to engage groups of people of different backgrounds and abilities in order to 
explore the ways in which they experienced these benefits in the form of improved well-being. 


Definition of well-being 


For the purposes of my work, and for this chapter, I follow the What Works Centre for 
Wellbeing’s definition using three dimensions of well-being (What Works Wellbeing 2018): 


1. The personal dimension: confidence, self-esteem, meaning and purpose, increased 
optimism and reduced anxiety; 

2. The cultural dimension: coping and resilience, capability and achievement, personal 
identity, creative skills and expression; and 

3. The social dimension: belonging and identity, sociability and new connections, bonding, 
reciprocity and reducing social inequalities. 


Crafting, museums and well-being: An overview 


There is a burgeoning amount of evidence for links between heritage, well-being, and art 
and craft activities. For the UK context, a lot of this work has been helpfully synthesized by 
the All-Party Parliamentary Group on Arts, Health and Wellbeing Inquiry Report on creative 
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health and the use of the arts for health and wellbeing (APPGAHW 2017; additional scoping 
work on crafting and well-being is also being carried out currently by the Yarnfulness Project: 
Yarnfulness 2018). In this overview, I will draw out salient points from this report as well as 
explore some of the more specific research into crafting and well-being, particularly in the 
treatment of trauma. 


Having access to heritage, and the ability to take part in heritage activities, has been shown to 
increase life satisfaction (APPGAHW 2017: 65). The Heritage in Hospitals project, for example, 
which ran from 2008 to 2011, demonstrated that taking museum objects into care homes 
significantly increased wellness and happiness that could be measured quantitatively (Ander 
et al. 2013a; Ander et al. 2013b; Lanceley et al. 2011; Solway et al. 2015; Thomson et al. 2011; 
Thomson et al. 2012a; Thomson et al. 2012b. Also see Chatterjee and Noble 2013). The opening 
up of ways to take part was key here, as co-production and inclusion in decision-making are 
important for health (APPGAHW 2017: 66). There is, however, a continuing problem over 
access as demonstrated by the Taking Part Survey — a study undertaken for the Department 
for Digital, Culture, Media and Sport, Arts Council England, English Heritage, and Sport 
England — which showed that the majority of people both visiting museums and galleries and 
taking part in creative activities were well-educated professionals aged 55-74 who also had 
had access to such activities when young (Inglis and Williams 2010), Furthermore, museum 
visitors and creative activity participants are most likely to be white and unlikely to be black 
or Asian (Inglis and Williams 2010: 2). Clearly, then, there are significant barriers to access that 
still need to be overcome. In addition, given that access to heritage and co-production are so 
important for well-being and health, then what happens when that heritage is forcibly taken 
from you, for example through destruction? And how can we work to overcome the barriers 
that might further prevent the same people from having that access? These questions are 
discussed further below. 


Similar to heritage, there is also increasing evidence that engaging in craft activities can have a 
positive influence on well-being. It promotes motivation, a positive sense of self, personal growth, 
and a sense of competence and achievement, as well as a sense of being in control and able to 
make choices (Bedding and Sadlo 2008; Hacking et al. 2006; Perruzza and Kinsella 2010; Riley 
2008; Reynolds 2009; Tzanidaki and Reynolds 2011; for a useful overview, see Riley et al. 2013). 
Crafting with textiles and fibres seems to be particularly beneficial for well-being. Participants 
in the Stitchlinks Project (Stitchlinks 2018), for example, which surveyed 3545 people from 31 
countries, reported that when they knitted they felt calmer and happier. The reasons cited for 
this benefit revolved around several themes. The rhythmic and repetitive nature of knitting was 
deemed to have therapeutic and meditative qualities that provide a ‘mental break’ and help to 
prevent negative thoughts creeping in (Riley et al. 2013: 52-53). Respondents also commented 
that knitting was a way of being socially active, including giving things to other people, and gave 
them a sense of accomplishment: ‘a touchable feelable result’ (Riley et al. 2013: 55). This tactility of 
the craft was reflected by 46 per cent of respondents commenting that they felt texture affected 
their mood. In addition, as well as opening up new skills, including other crafts, respondents felt 
that it gave them a connection to tradition. This was also found to be the case in the study by 
Boerema et al. (2010) of sewing and well-being amongst immigrant women in south Australia, for 
whom sewing also provided a link to cultural traditions. This perceived link between crafting and 
tradition opens up a space for heritage, crafting and well-being to come together in concert, as 
will be discussed further below. 
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Also of relevance in this context is current research into trauma, mindfulness and creativity. 
Trauma, in particular post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), manifests itself both as a strong 
desire to avoid thinking about the original trauma and as unbidden memories, often referred 
to as ‘flashbacks’, and nightmares (see Caruth 1995; Smelser 2004; van der Kolk and van der 
Hart 1995). Fear of triggering the trauma can lead to social isolation and avoidance of pastimes 
that were previously enjoyed. Traditional treatment for PTSD has focused on exposure-based 
therapies in which patients gradually confront their anxiety and trauma. More recently, there 
have been moves to supplement these traditional therapies, which treat the trauma-related 
psychopathology, with alternatives that may be gentler, help people feel safer and foster 
personal strength and growth (Smyth and Nobel n.d.; Southwick et al. 2015; Talkovsky and 
Lang 2017). These alternatives frequently draw on mindfulness as a technique to promote 
resilience, especially in adults. In bringing thoughts back to the present through mindfulness, 
life can be engaged more in the present rather than fixating on the past and future. Attention 
can be controlled in order to decrease negative biases, regulate emotions and improve threat 
appraisal (Smyth and Nobel n.d.: 4; Southwick et al. 2015: 3). 


There is a similarity here with the rhythm and absorption of arts and craft practice that 
provides potential for these practices to be used as alternative treatments (APPGAHW 2017: 
40). Where work has been done in this area, it has tended to focus on PTSD in military veterans 
(for a summary of projects, see APPGAHW 2017: 111), though the Mental Health Foundation’s 
Amaan Project has been working with asylum-seeking women in Glasgow (Mental Health 
Foundation 2018; see also APPGAHW 2017: 113). As well as the mindfulness benefits of crafting, 
crafting as part of a group also has other positives for PTSD sufferers as it recognizes that 
individuals are part of wider social groupings and structures (on the need for this recognition, 
see Southwick et al. 2015: 1). 


Group-based activities can both help increase social inclusion for people who have avoided social 
activities and aid in creating community cohesion between, for example, host communities 
and newly-arrived refugees (APPGAHW 2017: 113; Kidd et al. 2008; Smyth and Nobel n.d.: 3-4). 
Finally, taking a ‘craftivist’ approach — the gentle act of protest through crafting — may also be 
beneficial for people experiencing trauma. Often a contributing element to trauma is the lack 
of any sense of control over a situation (on health and a sense of control, see APPGAHW 2017: 
20). If, through crafting and craftivism, a participant is able to regain a sense of control that 
could be potentially very powerful indeed. 


Remembering the Romans in the Middle East and North Africa (RetRo) and 
Rematerialising Mosul Museum: Overview and design 


In this section, I will present an overview of the two public engagement projects, before 
discussing how, and why, they were designed with the promotion of well-being in mind. It 
should be noted from the outset that neither project had a psychology professional on the 
team. This means that neither project can be deemed to constitute therapy, though individuals 
may have experienced therapeutic outcomes (see below). In addition, due to the possibility of 
triggering trauma in some of the participants, ethical consent was sought for both projects. 


RetRo took place in the spring of 2016 and was funded by an AHRC Cultural Engagement Fund 
grant. The project saw two day-long workshops at the Petrie Museum in London and two 
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Figure 21.1 RetRo workshop in progress at the Petrie Museum, London: creative writing and drawing. 
(Photograph by Zena Kamash. Copyright reserved) 


Figure 21.2 RetRo workshop in progress at the Great North Museum, Newcastle: photography. 
(Photograph by Zena Kamash. Copyright reserved) 
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day-long workshops at the Great North Museum in Newcastle, as well as a side project called 
Postcard to Palmyra, which is discussed in detail in elsewhere (Kamash 2017). The workshops 
were collaborations with the museums and with artist Miranda Creswell, photographer Rory 
Carnegie, and creative writing specialist Sarah Ekdawi. During the workshops, the museum 
curators gave a brief tour of their collections, then participants were invited to choose either 
an object or objects from either a pre-selected set of objects or any object on display, and to 
respond to it through drawing, photography, and/or creative writing with the guidance of 
Miranda, Rory and Sarah (Figures 21.1 and 21.2). Participants (32 across all workshops) included 
people with a Middle Eastern or North African background, and people with an interest in the 
archaeology of the region. 


Rematerialising Mosul Museum grew out of the RetRo project and was funded by the British 
Institute for the Study of Iraq and the Institute of Classical Studies. The project took place 
in the summer of 2018 when two workshops were held at Cheney School, Oxford. These 
workshops were a collaboration with fibre artist Karin Celestine. Photographs of objects that 
had once been in Mosul Museum (from: Project Mosul 2017) were used as inspiration during 
the workshops, together with photographs of monuments in the city (from: Monuments of 
Mosul 2018), images of objects from the British Museum and the Ashmolean Museum, actual 
objects that I inherited or received as gifts from family members and, at the second workshop, 
postcards of various sites in Iraq brought by one of the participants. During each workshop, 


Figure 21.3 Felting workshop in progress at Cheney School, Oxford. Karin Celestine (standing) explains the wet 
felting technique to the participants. (Photograph by Zena Kamash. Copyright reserved) 
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Figure 21.4 Participants of the first felting workshop with their final felted panels. 
(Photograph by Karin Celestine. Copyright reserved) 


Karin demonstrated the wet felting technique so that participants could make a felted panel 
inspired by their chosen picture or object (Figures 21.3-5). Participants (14 across both 
workshops) included people with an Iraqi background, people learning Arabic who wanted to 
learn more about associated cultural aspects, and people who wanted to learn a new craft skill, 
as well as being interested in archaeology and Iraq. 


Both workshops were motivated by a desire to shift the narrative towards the MENA region 
and its heritage. An important element in this was to make an effort to amplify voices of 
people from that region and, in so doing, try to break down some of the barriers to access 
outlined above. Adverts for the projects were bilingual (in English and Arabic), and flagged 
to cultural organizations working with MENA communities in the UK. There were two major 
hurdles encountered here. Firstly, in the RetRo project it seemed that using museum spaces for 
the workshops may have imposed a further barrier, being off-putting for people who were not 
already used to being in these spaces. As a consequence, the Rematerialising Mosul Museum 
felting workshops were held in a state secondary school which seems to have helped this 
problem, at least in part. The second hurdle, however, has been harder to overcome so far. 
This barrier came from cultural organizations themselves, especially refugee organizations, 
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Figure 21.5 Participants of the second felting workshop with their final felted panels. 
(Photograph by Zena Kamash. Copyright reserved) 


who have been extremely reluctant to engage. There seem to be a couple of potential reasons 
for this reaction: first, a concern over the ethics of this kind of work (i.e. potentially provoking 
trauma in vulnerable individuals); and second, an under-appreciation of the potential value 
of this kind of work (for example one organization considered this not to be their type of 
‘helpful’ work). The first is, of course, a legitimate concern and was considered by seeking 
ethical consent prior to each project. The second is more frustrating and indicates the need 
for more work to demonstrate this potential - this volume is, of course, one step, hopefully, in 
that direction. 


As well as wanting to promote a more positive narrative around MENA heritage, these projects 
were also areaction tothe current trend for cultural heritage reconstruction projects, especially 
in Syria and Iraq. A key problem for me in many (though not all - see e.g. #NewPalmyra 2018) 
is the lack of consultation and participation, particularly of people connected to the region. 
Given the growing evidence for co-production for health in decision making outlined above, 
it seems likely that the same would be true of reconstruction projects. There is, therefore, 
not only a moral imperative to include people’s thoughts and views, but also a healthcare 
imperative. These workshops represent a first step in exploring that imperative and in finding 
ways for people to re-establish connections with their heritage that have been forcibly 
removed through destruction. 


As such, a key aim for both projects was that the space provided should be open, supportive 
and friendly in order to promote creativity and sharing. There were various ways in which this 
was achieved. Some were quite simple, such as providing Middle Eastern treats like baklawa 
and dates, as well as tea and coffee, for participants. In all workshops the focus was on ‘gentle 
engagement’ i.e. chatting informally to participants one-on-one or in small groups about 
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what they were doing and the objects they had chosen. As part of this ‘gentle engagement’ 
process, opening talks were kept short and light in order to help break down any perceived 
barriers between ‘experts’ and ‘participants’. In particular, I felt it important that I participate 
alongside everyone else at the workshops, and learn the new skills myself. This helped to make 
everyone feel at ease, especially people who may have felt nervous about their artistic abilities 
(see below) — I was a novice, learning just as much as everyone else. This meant that everyone 
participating could feel that they had their own kind of expertise and experience to share with 
the rest of the group and that these flows were multi-directional. 


As a result of this ‘gentle engagement’, guest books were used instead of feedback forms, 
where people were welcome to share any thoughts about the workshop (and were equally 
welcome not to write anything at all). One consequence of this decision is that neither project 
has gathered quantitative data about how the participants felt during the workshops. In order 
to mitigate this, however, follow-ups were conducted for each project after the workshops. 
For the RetRo project, all participants (including museum curators and creative practitioners) 
were invited to reflect on their experiences and what they had learnt one year on from the 
workshops; these responses have been published as a co-authored journal article (Kamash et al. 
2017). For Rematerialising Mosul Museum, an email survey was sent out two months after the 
workshops that asked explicitly for reflections on the three well-being dimensions outlined 
above. 


Measuring well-being during and after the workshops 


In this section, I will present the feedback from participants in order to analyze how the 
workshops measure against the What Works Centre for Wellbeing’s well-being dimensions 
(see above), This feedback is taken from the guestbooks and from the co-authored Epoiesen 
article written one year after the RetRo workshops (Kamash et al. 2017), where participants 
were not asked explicitly to reflect on well-being. In the case of the Rematerialising Mosul 
Museum project, participants were asked to comment directly on these three dimensions, 
two months after the felting workshops had taken place; all participants, including fibre 
artist Karin, responded to the feedback request. All participants providing feedback have 
been asked whether they wish to be anonymous in this publication; where anonymity 
has been requested, names have been redacted, otherwise participants are referred to by 
their first name. The respondents who have requested anonymity are referred to here as 
‘Respondent 1’ and ‘Respondent 2’ and so on. Several respondents self-identify as suffering 
from generalized anxiety, with at least two being unable to work at the time of the workshops 
due to anxiety-related issues. Phrasing in direct quotes from respondents has been kept as 
in the original. 


Under the personal dimension, several themes recurred in the feedback around confidence, 
pride and anxiety, coping and resilience, and identity and self-esteem. This dimension sees 
significant overlap with the cultural dimension, so these factors are discussed together here. 
Some participants in the felting workshops commented on the process of felting itself being 
calming and therapeutic (Respondent 1) with Rana, Yasmin and Deema explicitly noting that 
the rhythmic nature of the process helped to reduce anxiety. This echoes some of the findings 
from Stitchlinks, as well as linking with the mindfulness aspects noted above. The task was also 
key to how Respondent 2 felt about the process as there was a ‘defined outcome’ (i.e. making 
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a felted panel), but there was also ‘room within the definition for me to have to make some 
decisions’, Respondent 2 goes on to say that making choices related to the crafting ‘increased 
my confidence in making other, wider choices’ and also that: 


‘Completing the felt piece and sharing pictures of it with friends was really positive. Look, 
Tm someone who can create something. I made this. I am not just someone who is incapable 
of doing... I didn’t feel like a proper person for a while, and... doing this helped.’ 


This ability to make creative choices within the task was also identified as a positive aspect 
by Lucia. This seems to demonstrate that a feeling of control and self-determination is an 
important element in activities that aim to promote well-being; this may be even more 
important for people who have lost a sense of control over their lives during conflict. 


A sense of achievement and pride was also noted by Karen, Christina, and Alec. Some 
respondents also highlighted that the positive effects on their confidence had continued after 
the workshops. In relation to the RetRo workshops, for example, Jayne (in Kamash et al. 2017) 
stated that participating had given her more confidence in her studies. Commenting on the 
felting workshop, Respondent 1 said: 


‘The workshop most definitely had a tremendous “feel good” effect on me. I had a sense of 
pride in my achievement, both whilst at the workshop and afterwards.’ 


One of the most interesting aspects of this kind of developing confidence came from several 
respondents for whom participating was in some way anxiety-inducing in the first place. 
Thinking about the RetRo workshop, Muna commented that she had felt ‘terrified’ about 
being in a room with artistic people, but that choosing to photograph an object she felt she 
could identify (i.e. a ceramic jug) meant that she was ‘freed up from the worry’ about her 
‘lack of creative ability’ (Kamash et al. 2017). Having built her confidence at RetRo, Muna 
also came to a felting workshop. In addition, Florence who was very nervous at the start of 
the RetRo workshop, flourished with some gentle encouragement. Her daughter, Thandi, 
who accompanied her to the workshops, wrote: ‘Archaeology is now a passion of hers.... she 
[Florence] has gained such confidence in herself and her ability to relate to history’ (email 
communication 20.10.17; quoted with permission). 


Worrying about a lack of creative skill was also raised as an issue for Karen at the felting 
workshop, because ‘it is something that at an early age I was identified as not being very good 
at’. By being able to prove that anxiety wrong Karen says that: 


‘it has taught me to have more regard for what I can do and in that respect helped to 
increase my confidence in stepping outside what I know and my self-esteem in relation to 
what I can achieve if I try.’ 


Furthermore for some people even the act of getting to a workshop can be anxiety-inducing; 
both Karen and Christina commented on how nervous they were about journeying to the felting 
workshops. Again, for both, feeling that they had overcome that anxiety was a source of pride 
and a reason to feel increased confidence: ‘It has given me [Christina] confidence in knowing 
that I can overcome my fears and anxieties’. These instances remind us that not everyone feels 
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immediately comfortable about participating in these kinds of activities, so creating a space and 
an atmosphere in which people can gently be encouraged is key, as noted above. 


An additional and vital layer within this, of course, has to be that these workshops were 
intended to tackle and open up a range of challenging issues, some of which related very 
directly to difficult elements of some participants’ identities. Muna, for example, explained: 


‘I was very keen to attend [the felting workshop] as I am of Iraqi origin and have found 
it extremely challenging to remain optimistic in relation to long running turmoil there. 
There is also an all pervasive negative narrative that can come from being of Arab 
origin... It was also extremely important to me that my teenage son has the experience 
of being around positive Arabic role models and learns about Iraqi culture as a counter 
balance to some of the stereotypes that he will have to be able to navigate. He hides 
his identity all the time, even from his friends, so things like this help to ensure that 
he has self-esteem.’ 


In relation to this, the nature of the activity was highlighted as an important element. For 
example, Heba reflected that taking a creative approach in the RetRo workshops helped her to 
‘feel more empowered to write my own story freely.’ Similarly, Rana, Yasmin, and Deema said 
‘it [the felting] provided people with the means to portray their personal identity through 
a media other than words — this was refreshing for our Iraqi identity.’ The importance of 
non-verbal expression — especially for people who may have experienced trauma, and so find 
‘putting it into words’ difficult — cannot be underestimated. It may be aspects such as this that 
make these activities effective supplements to traditional therapies. In addition, the use of 
the ‘gentle engagement’ method was key to creating the right kind of atmosphere during the 
workshops. Thandi commented: 


‘You and Karin created an ambiance for peaceful reflective thought about identity, 
memories, politics and academic value which is often rather tricky to tackle in conversation 
alone without getting super-heated.’ 


Within this, time and space to reflect were identified as some of the most important aspects of 
the workshops, in an anonymous comment in the felting workshop guestbook and by Muna: 


‘It is not really possible to over emphasis how important I feel it is to allow people time 
and space to explore this culture... There are many layers of anxiety associated with being 
connected to this area that have often spanned a lifetime and continue to stretch in front 
of you into the future. There is often not time for your mind to process as it is not a one 
off traumatic event that you can “move forward” from. It is rather a way of being that you 
learn to live alongside. The time to spend in this workshop in a positive way surrounded by 
Arabic culture was fantastic and left me feeling elated.’ 


Moving into the cultural dimension of well-being, where this did not overlap with issues of 
resilience, achievement, personal identity etc. discussed above, the majority of respondents 
commented on creative skills and expression. Numerous respondents commented on the value 
of learning or enhancing a skill for their well-being, and the value of having help, especially 
from Karin, to build on their creative skills and expression. For Lucia, Sarah, and Respondent 
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2, this was also a reminder of the importance of creativity in their lives, and it provided a focus 
for wanting to introduce more creativity into their lives in the future. One anonymous person 
in the felting workshop guestbook commented that it was fun to experiment with ways of 
being artistic that are not provided for in schools. Muna also noted that linking with a creative 
side ‘allowed the workshop to appeal to all ages’ and to include people who had differing levels 
of archaeological knowledge. 


As well as learning skills, participants also commented on other kinds of learning that fit 
into the social dimension of well-being. Two respondents discussed how being at the felting 
workshops meant they knew more about Iraq and Iraqis afterwards. Karen talked about 
hearing stories from Iraqis at the workshop that: 


‘made me realize that this was something that although seemingly a part of daily life 
through the news media, that I knew nothing about beyond what I am told in the news... 
[The experience] made Iraq to me feel like more than just a place I hear of on the news (sort 
of 3D rather than 2D if you know what I mean).’ 


This has culminated in Karen reading a book about Iraq and its politics that she had been given 
some time ago ‘but had put... aside’. Similarly, Respondent 2 described how creating their piece 
led them to following up news articles and blog posts to learn more about Iraq: 


‘I have much more of an appreciation of it [Iraq] as a real place with a long history, a 
complex and varied culture, a diverse geography, life, people, hope; and not just a place of 
destruction. This survival, rebuilding, adapting, flourishing, shines a light on how strong 
people are... it adds to my understanding of the world, and my place in it... Having a focus 
outside yourself helps change your perspective too.’ 


These kinds of reciprocity and broadening out of understandings are what Muna, above, 
was hoping could be achieved. They are amongst the values of having mixed groups at such 
events, though it should be noted that Respondent 2 participated from home, rather than 
coming to a workshop. Respondent 1 observed that they felt such interactions benefited 
and developed their own cultural identity and knowledge. Indeed, Lucia, Muna, Christina 
and Alec all commented on the value of being with people from other backgrounds, with 
Lucia particularly valuing the opportunity to share the workshop with Iraqis, whom she 
described as being ‘survivors of their culture so to speak’. Furthermore, for Rana, Yasmin, 
and Deema, being part of a large group gave them ‘a sense of overall understanding and 
ultimately belonging’. Herein, then, lies the value of continuing to break down the barriers 
to access discussed above. 


People also commented on how having ‘shared, yet individual, goals’ make workshops 
socially inclusive, with people helping each other out. Karen also commented that having 
this ‘common reason’ meant there were ‘no barriers to communication’, even though people 
may come from very different backgrounds; she felt this was one of the biggest contributing 
factors to her well-being as it helped her through the anxiety of making new connections 
with people. Linked to this, it was interesting to observe at both the RetRo and the felting 
workshops that numerous people came with friends or family; only one or two came alone. 
This may also be connected to the anxieties around participating that were noted above. As 
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a consequence, several people commented on how the workshops gave them an opportunity 
not only to create new bonds, but also to enhance existing friendships, including, in the case 
of Sarah, those with Iraqi people who were not at the workshop she attended. Overall, it 
appeared that seeing the range of responses, and witnessing other people’s enjoyment, was 
a source of well-being for many of the participants. Karin encapsulated these observations 
neatly in her reflection on her experience of running workshops, including these ones: 


‘The crafts give afocus of attention and the rhythm of working means that often conversation 
flows more easily than when just sat together with nothing to do... The sense of community 
is increased, not just in the meetings of new people, but how we work together. People 
naturally help each other out, offer to roll the wool, or get hot water. They work together 
and in that sharing, new bonds and ideas are opened up. In this workshop in particular, 
having people of different races, religions, backgrounds made this even more great an 
experience... Sharing a creative experience gives us a way in to someone else’s life and 
culture. The smell of a soap, triggers a conversation and a memory and an understanding 
that would not happen in normal interaction. That is a golden opportunity.’ 


Conclusions and recommendations for the future 


These workshops demonstrate that there is significant potential for these kinds of engagement, 
involving heritage and crafting, to have a beneficial impact on well-being, and even to be 
therapeutic for those suffering from anxiety and trauma. In addition, this work shows that 
continuing the efforts to break down the barriers to accessing to heritage and crafting activities 
is worthwhile. For people from a range of backgrounds and traditions, participating in these 
workshops provided opportunities to explore potentially difficult parts of their identities and 
their link with their heritage, in some cases non-verbally, and to feel part of a wider community. 
Bringing people together who might not ordinarily mix, created a space for reflection about 
our interactions in the wider world and seems to have encouraged deeper empathy with those 
different to ourselves. These workshops also demonstrate the value in continuing the survey 
work of other projects such as Stitchlinks, and of expanding that research to include a broader 
range of people who may not come to crafting by themselves. 


Clearly, this work has been on a very small scale so far. Further research on a larger scale, 
potentially including a longitudinal study, will be key to providing more robust evidence of 
its efficacy. In this, working with psychologists will be vital to unpicking the various strands 
of evidence and gaining a deeper understanding of what works and why. This may help to 
overcome the gate-keeping issues encountered with, for example, refugee charities. I hope 
that such opportunities to increase well-being, which draw on the therapeutic benefits of 
heritage and crafting, become more routinely offered in future. 
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Afterword 


Alex Coulter 


When I was invited to speak at the 2018 conference Historic Landscapes and Mental Well-being at 
Bournemouth University I knew a little about the Human Henge project, but had no idea that 
the conference would be so varied, rich, and dynamic. With many new ideas swirling around 
in my head, I was very daunted by my task, which was to draw the threads together at the end. 
There were many deeply felt and thoughtful presentations, and interesting exchanges on the 
power of heritage and the past to engage us emotionally, intellectually, and spiritually, in body 
and in soul. This afterword is a reflection on that day, as well as on the papers in this volume. 


My experience is firmly centred in the world of arts and health. I have a background in 
the visual arts, worked in a hospital arts programme for 15 years, and now run a regional 
network known as Arts & Health South West. However, over the last 20-odd years I have seen 
the field grow exponentially. My recent role, project managing the All-Party Parliamentary 
Group on Arts, Health and Wellbeing’s two-year inquiry, and the publication of the Creative 
Health report in 2017, has made me acutely aware of how widespread and interconnected this 
inter-disciplinary space has become. As Laura Drysdale says in her chapter entitled ‘Walking 
with intent: Culture Therapy in ancient landscapes’, heritage is only briefly touched on in the 
Creative Health report, and after this conference I would say that archaeology should have had 
a place in it too. 


When Laura Drysdale participated in Arts & Health South West’s Culture, Health and 
Wellbeing International Conference in Bristol in 2017, I was struck by the importance she 
placed on participant’s ‘voices’; the Human Hengers themselves. This was very evident in 
the presentations we heard at the 2018 Bournemouth conference. The personal testimony, 
performance, and story-telling were powerful and moving, reaffirming for all of us why 
we do the work we do. The values inherent in this approach are embedded in the National 
Lottery Heritage Fund’s support for work that ensures access to heritage is inclusive, 
as in the Workers’ Education Alliance Digability project that enabled over 300 people to 
experience community archaeology. In Daniel O’Donoghue’s reflection on the Human 
Henge project, he artfully weaves in the words of participants to bring the project alive 
and writes: 


‘We all have fond memories of Flo’s marvelous and unexpected singing on the final day. 


IfI sing 
let it be like fire 
in dry brush.’ 


Flo’s singing at the conference is still the single strongest, most visceral memory I have of 
that day. But other powerful memories remain from two presentations that were a revelation 
to me: ‘The Archaeological Imagination’ by Rebecca Hearne, and ‘Waterloo Uncovered’ by 
Mark Evans. Archaeology in the transitional space between the imagination and embodied 
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experiences; veterans experiencing intense moments of connection with soldiers from the 
past through the regimental buttons unearthed. Time is not linear, as in T S Eliot’s eternal 
words from Four Quartets: Burnt Norton: 


‘Time present and time past are both perhaps present in time future, and time future 
contained in time past.’ (Eliot 1944: 7) 


We are at a time of great connectedness. We are finding threads of thoughts that weave us 
together, binding us into a shared understanding across and between disciplines. The arts and 
heritage and cultural experiences and narratives, provide the space in which we find this rich 
understanding, We connect with each other through the work and experience that thrill of 
creating community and shared endeavour. Laura writes that: 


‘Human Henge’s music, photography, clay work and creative writing activities, occupy 
what Winnicott (1971) called ‘potential space’. This is the place between subject and object 
that he saw as the crucible of creativity, where frustration can be tolerated and thought 
can thrive. Expanding into potential space from the restrictions of mental illness, enables 
people to be playful, curious and rebellious, private, spiritual and sensual. If we share these 
characteristics with the ancestors who made and used these irreducibly mysterious places, 
perhaps Human Henge echoes something of their existence in its physical embodiment of 
an interior landscape.’ 


Of course, research provides another misty lens through which to connect with the past and 
ourselves; the conference was a fine example of research, practice and personal testimony 
occupying a happy space together, enriching our understanding and interpretation in 360 
degrees, Connection is a strong thread here too, and Vanessa Heaslip identifies that: 


‘Exploring data from the personal reflections, highlighted themes around ‘knowing 
oneself’ and ‘connections’. In ‘knowing oneself’, participants expressed their improved 
understanding of challenges associated with their mental illness, and also their potential for 
recovery. They also acknowledged the inner strength they had found through engagement 
with the programme. This strength enabled them to reconnect both with other individuals 
and also with their local communities in which they lived.’ 


Earlier in the week, while taking part in a research group planning a randomized controlled 
trial on stroke and the arts, also at Bournemouth University, I was introduced to Les 
Todres and Kate Galvin’s ‘Dwelling-mobility: An existential theory of well-being’ (2010). 
This theory draws on Heidegger’s notion of Gegnet, or abiding expanse, which indicates 
both a sense of adventure and a ‘being-at-home-with’ as the basis of human well-being. 
To quote the paper: 


‘The western metaphysical tradition posits neutral space within which one can “put” 
beings and things, and time is the neutral context in which all things happen sequentially. 
But Heidegger was concerned that this metaphysical framework missed a “cosmos” in 
which Being was not just space and time (merely a neutral context), but a wholeness that 
was more intimately implicated in the way beings are related to one another and Being-as- 
a-whole.’ (Todres and Galvin 2010: 2) 
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Or in more poetic terms, to end with another quote from the Four Quartets: Little Gidding: 


‘We shall not cease from exploration and the end of all our exploring will be to arrive where 
we started and know the place for the first time.’ (Eliot 1944: 43) 
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Using archaeological sites and historiclandscapes 
to promote mental health well-being represents 
one of the most significant advances in 
archaeological resource management for many 
years. Its potential contribution to health-care 
and wellness initiatives is boundless. Prompted 
by the Human Henge project working within the 
Stonehenge and Avebury World Heritage Site, 
this volume provides an overview of work going 
on across Britain and the near Continent at many 
different scales. Contributors share experiences, 
and discuss the outcomes, implications, and 
theoretical underpinnings of heritage-based 
well-being projects. 
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